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WHO OWNS THE CHURCHES? 


THERE are very few Societies started in our time which have done so 
much with such slender resources and with so very little adventitious 
aid as the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

It was only the other day, so to speak, that a handful of men, 
whose hearts were in the right place, banded themselves together to 
raise the voice of warning against a fashion which had become a rage, 
and which was threatening to make a clean sweep of all that was 
most venerable, most precious, most unapproachably inimitable in 
the architectural remains of our country. 

Undeterred by the clamour of incompetent impostors, undismayed 
by the ridicule of people of importance, undiscouraged by the diffi- 
culties which must be expected by all gallant crusaders, the little 
band went forth—a real Salvation Army without drums and without 
any flourish of truampets—to save what remained from the devastation 
that had been going on, not despising the day of small things. 
They were an audacious band; they proclaimed that the taste and 
the sentiment of the world had got into an utterly vicious groove 
—that the taste and the sentiment of the world needed to be corrected, 
set aright—educated in fact—and that they were going to educate 
it whether the world liked being educated or not. 

Astonishing presumption! ‘Who are ye?’ said the perplexed 
world,—‘ who are ye; the apostles of a new toryism, ye that preach 
the keeping up of the old, which time and tide, the storms and the. 
elements, have pronounced to be moribund? Who are ye that would 
watch over the homes of the bats and the owls in this our age of 
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advance, with the works of the men of mind rising up to heaven to 
rebuke you? Ruin-mongers that ye be, prating about the loveliness 
of mild decay, while we live in the days of carving by machinery, and 
ashlar smoothed to the likeness of the loveliest stucco by the help of 
the modern stone plough, and windows that no age ever saw the like 
of till now, and the smuggest of pulpits, and the slipperiest of tiles, 
and the tallest of walls built of, if not daubed with, the most un- 
tempered of mortar? Who are ye? Are ye to be your brothers’ 
keepers ?’ 

Well! all this was very terrible, especially that last thrust! 
But even that last thrust seemed to read very like a leaf from the 
book of the first murderer; seemed, too, as if some modern con- 
federates of Cain were afflicted with that same irritable temperament, 
that same jealousy of being called to account for their misdeeds, 
which would even go the length of justifying the slaughter of Abel 
if it should be made to appear that the dead could not be restored to 
life again. 

But the new Reformers, whatever they may have thought, were 
content to hold their peace. They went peeping and prying about 
and protesting ; they exposed the gross ignorance of an adventurer 
here; they issued a serious warning to a well-meaning gentleman 
there; they did as other apostles have done before now—they were 
instant in season and out of season; they reproved, rebuked, ex- 
horted; and almost before they knew where they were, they dis- 
covered that they had many more supporters than at first they had 
suspected, that the world had been waiting for them this long time 
back, and that they had started upon their mission not a day too soon. 

As soon as people begin to succeed in any mission, they are 
pretty sure to get into bad odour by the excesses of their more im- 
passioned supporters. Then follow disclaimers, explanations, recrimi- 
nations, and they are comforted by the reminder that ‘ when fools 
fall out wise men get their due.’ When this point has been reached, 
the other side begins to take heart, and mis-statement is apt to be 
accepted as the explanation of over-statement, just as now it is be- 
ginning to be believed that Antirestoration is a full and sufficient 
summing up of what is meant by the word Protection, and that 
doing nothing is all that this Society aims at. 

If there are some crazy fanatics who have injured the cause 
which they have at heart by advocating in a furious way that all we 
have to do with an ancient building is to let it alone, and leave it 
to fall down, rather than do anything to preserve it, I for one hereby 
declare that I hold such fanatics to be heathen men and heretics 
of the worst kind. I look upon such people much as I look upon 
those peculiar people who denounce the whole medical profession as 
interferers with the laws of Providence, and who forbid the members 
of their sect from ever setting a broken bone or taking a prescription 
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when sickness or infirmity has attacked them. To talk of letting an 
ancient building take its chance, and doing nothing to prolong its 
life, is to my mind to talk pestiferous nonsense with which I have 
no manner of sympathy. But unhappily there has been another 
view which has been put forward in a very specious and ingenious 
and captivating manner by another set of people, and which un- 
happily has met with immense favour at the hands of the moneyed 
public, and which seems to me to find its exact parallel in the pro- 
posal of a certain unfortunate lady who suffered martyrdom for her 
faith, or at any rate her profession, some years ago. That poor 
lady proclaimed to the world that she was so profoundly versed in 
all the virtues of certain mysterious herbs and salves and potions 
and mixtures, that she was prepared to guarantee the perfect restora- 
tion of youth and loveliness to the most aged and most battered of 
her sex; in fact, she asserted that she had discovered the grand 
secret of making them ‘beautiful for ever.’ She was, I take it, the 
high priestess and prophetess of restoration. 

Now between the criminal and indolent neglect of those who 
would sit down with folded hands and never stretch out a finger to 
avert the death of the stricken, and the pretentious puffery of 
quacks who assure us that they have discovered the secret of re- 
juvenescence, there is a whole world of difference, and between the 
stupid do-nothingism of the one and the rash do-everythingism of 
the other there is—there must be—a middle course. This is what we 
have to complain of, that when well-meaning people have set them- 
selves to ‘ restore’ a church (for I shall keep myself to that branch 
of the subject for the present), some of us have found the greatest 
difficulty in learning what they were going to restore. 

When these good and well-meaning people take it into their heads 
that an ancient ecclesiastical building is to be replaced by a modern 
structure in which ‘all the characteristic features of the original are 
to be reproduced and for the most part retained,’ we ask ourselves 
with wide-open eyes of amazement and perplexity what is going to 
be reproduced? There is a sumptuous Norman doorway, there are 
abundant indications of the existence of a Norman church having 
existed on this spot—there are clear proofs that the Norman pillars 
have been recklessly cut away here to make room for a splendid 
thirteenth-century tomb, that the north aisle is an addition raised up 
at the sacrifice of the original north wall—that a chapel of no great 
artistic merit was added at another time, that the pitch of the roof 
was altered when the clerestory was added, that the chancel was 
rebuilt, flimsily, faultily, fantastically, just before the final rupture 
with Rome,—and yet that the remains of the superb sedilia which 
the seventeenth-century mob smashed to pieces were evidently 
removed from the earlier chancel by the fifteenth-century architects. 
There are signs, in fact, of the church never having been left 
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undisturbed—that from generation to generation the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet were always doing something to their church, taking a 
pride in adding to or altering it, according to their notions. They 
never thought of reproducing anything, but rightly or wrongly they 
were always aiming at improving everything. You are going to 
restore, are you? Whatare you going torestore? The Norman, the 
Early English, the Decorated, or the Perpendicular church? What 
are the characteristic features of the original? What is your notion 
of the original which you pretend to be about to restore? The problem 
that presents itself becomes more difficult, more complex, the longer 
you look at it—the problem, namely, what you are going to restore. 

If my dear old grandmother should wish to be made ‘ beautiful for 
ever ’—1i.¢. to be restored—what condition of former loveliness shall we 
call back? There are some who paid homage to her beauty at eighteen, 
some who loved her at thirty, and some who almost adored her at 
threescore years and ten. Look at her portraits! Which shall we 
take? Nay! I love her as she is, say I, with the smile that plays 
about hervenerable lips and the soft light in the gentle eyes. I love 
every furrow on her broad brow and would not have the thin grey 
hairs turned to masses of auburn. I would keep her for ever if I 
might, but I would no more dream of restoring her to what she was 
before I was born than I would replace her by something that she is 
not and never was. 

Now up and down this land of England there are, say, 5,000 
churches that at this moment stand upon the same foundations that 
they stood upon 500 years ago, some few of them standing in 
the main as they were left eight centuries ago. If for 5,000 any 
one should suggest not 5,000, but 10,000, I should find no fault with 
the correction. 

If we could go back in imagination to the condition of these 
churches as they were left when the Reformation began, it may safely 
be affirmed that there was not at that time, there never had been, 
and there is never likely to be again, anything in the world that could 
at all compare with our English churches. There never has been an 
area of anything like equal extent so immeasurably rich in works of 
art such as were then to be found within the four seas. The prodigious 
and incalculable wealth stored up in the churches of this country in 
the shape of sculpture, glass, needlework, sepulchral monuments in 
marble, alabaster, and metal—the jewelled shrines, the precious MSS. 
and their bindings, the frescoes and carved work, the vestments and 
exquisite vessels in silver and gold, and all the quaint and dainty and 
splendid productions of an exuberant artistic appetite and an artistic 
passion for display which were to be found not only in the great 
religious houses, but dispersed about more or less in every parish 
church in England, constituted such an enormous aggregate of 
precious forms of beauty as fairly baffles the imagination when we 
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attempt to conceive it. There are the lists of the church goods—i.e. 
of the contents of churches—by the thousand, not only in the sixteenth 
century but in the fourteenth: there they are for any one to read; 
and, considering the smallness of the area and the poverty of the 
people, I say again that the history of the world has nothing to show 
which can for one moment be compared with our English churches 
as they were to be found when the spoilers were let loose upon them.! 
Well! We all know that a clean sweep was made of the contents of 
those churches. The locusts devoured all. But the fabrics remained— 
the fabrics have remained down to our own time—they are as it were 
the glorious framework of the religious life of the past. There is no 
need for me to dwell upon the claim which these survivals of. a 
frightful conflagration have upon us for safe custody. I presume we 
all acknowledge that claim, and the only question is how best to 
exhibit our loyalty. But when we have got so far we are suddenly 
met by a wholly unexpected and anomalous difficulty before we can 
make a single step in advance. 

Now I am free to confess that hardly a day of my life passes in 
which I am not oppressed by the conviction that there are few men 
of my age within the four seas who are as deplorably ignorant of 
things in general as I feel myseif to be ;—but there is one branch of 
ignorance, if I may use the expression, which I am convinced that 
the enormous majority of my most gifted acquaintances are sharing 
with myself—I really do not know to whom these thousands of 
churches belong. 

There was a time when the church belonged to the parish as a 
sort of corporation, and when by virtue of their proprietary right 
in their church the parishioners were bound to keep the fabric in 
tenantable repair. But when that obligation was removed by the 
abolition of Church rates (so far as I can understand the matter), 
the church practically ceased to belong to any one. Tell the most 
devoted church people in my parish that because they are church 


1 The lists of ‘ church ’goods ’—i.e. of the contents of our churches—during the reign 
of Edward the Sixth, are to be found in the Record Office. Many of them have been 
printed in extenso ; they make up in the aggregate a large mass of documents, and 
some account of them may be found in the seventh and ninth reports of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records. Among the miscellaneous books of the Exchequer isa 
visitation book of the Archdeacon of Norwich for the year 1368, which contains a 
very minute account of the contents of every church in the archdeaconry, including 
service books, vestments, sacred vessels, banners, processional crosses, ornaments, &Cc., 
all set down in detail, the names of the donors being frequently given, and sometimes 
the value of the more precious articles being stated. Some years agoI stumbled upon 
an inventory of the contents of the Collegiate Church of St. Mary, Warwick, drawn 
up in 1467, extending over five folio pages. It seemed to me, on a cursory inspection, 
to be a document of great value as illustrative of this subject. I know not whether 
it has ever been printed ; if not, perhaps Warwickshire antiquaries may be glad to be 
referred to it—Miscell. Books of the Hachequer, Q.R. No. 30. The inventory begins at 
fol. cci. 
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people therefore they are bound to keep the fabric in repair, and 
they would to a man become conscientious nonconformists in twenty- 
four hours. Tell my most conscientious nonconformists that next 
Monday there is to be a meeting in the vestry and an opportunity of 
badgering the parson, and not a man of them but would claim his 
right to be there :—because, under circumstances which are favour- 
able to his own interests and inclinations, every inhabitant of a 
certain geographical area protests that he is a shareholder in his 
parish church. It is true that on a memorable cecasion I was pre- 
sented with the key of my church, and was directed to lock myself 
in and ring the bell, and then was solemnly informed that I had 
taken possession of my freehold. I dare say it was quite true, only I 
am quite certain nobody did believe it at the time and nobody does 
believe it now. From that day to this I never have been able to 
understand to whom my church does belong. 

Now as long as it is only a question of letting things drift the 
question of ownership never troubles anybody. Iam in the habit of 
telling my people that if the church of our parish were to be 
swallowed up by an earthquake some fine morning, there would be 
only one man who would be a gainer by the catastrophe, and that 
man would be the rector. For his benefice would at once become a 
sinecure, and there would be nothing to prevent his removing to the 
metropolis and living there during some months of the year, and 
living in the Riviera during the other months, and leaving his people 
to shift for themselves—nothing to prevent this except those trifling 
considerations of duty and conscience which of course need not be 
taken into account. But when it comes to a question of preventing 
the church from tumbling down, or when it comes to a question of 
pulling it about—when it comes to restoring it—then practically the 
ownership is surrendered to the parson in the frankest and the freest 
and the most generous way by the whole body of the parishioners. 
Then the parson is allowed to be the only responsible owner of the 
fabric. It is remembered that he rang the bell when he came into his 
freehold: therefore it must be his; and if he does not take the whole 
burden of collecting the money and seeing the work through and 
making himself personally responsible for the cost, in nine cases out 
of ten it will not be done at all. 

Now I am not the man to speak with disrespect of my brethren 
of the clergy. Ido not believe that in any country or in any age 
there was ever a body of men so heartily and loyally trying to do 
their duty, and so generously sacrificing themselves to what they 
believe to be their duty, as the clergy of the Church of England are 
at this moment. But, whether it is their misfortune or their fault 
—and we are none of us faultless, not even the parsons—I am bound 
to express my belief that ninety-nine out of every hundred of the 
clergy of the Church of England know no more about the technical 
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history of their churches than they know about law—in fact, as a 
body, the clergy know as little about the history of Church Archi- 
tecture as lawyers know about Theology, and I could not put the case 
more strongly than that. 

Unhappily, however, the parallel between the amiable weakness 
of the two professions and their relative attitude towards the two 
sciences in which each of them delights to dabble may be carried out 
only too closely. For it is painfully observable in both cases that the 
members of the two professions are profoundly convinced—the lawyers 
that a knowledge of theology, the divines that a knowledge of archi- 
tecture, comes to them severally by a kind of legal or clerical instinct. 
If a lawyer chooses to plunge into scientific theology, and to write a 
book on the two Decalogues, or give us his obiter dicta on the errors of 
the Greek Church, though nobody is much the wiser, nobody is much 
the worse, exceptthe man whoreads the pamphlet or the volume. But 
when ithas been decided that a church requires a thorough overhaul- 
ing, then the resigning the absolute control over and disposal of the 
sacred building to the parson to be dealt with as he in his wisdom or 
his ignorance may judge to be best becomes a very much more 
serious matter. 

It would be easy to look at that matter from the ludicrous point of 
view, but it is a great deal too serious for handling as though it were 
anything to laugh at. Unhappily, we most of us know a great deal 
too much about it. The parson in some cases jauntily determines to 
be his own architect, and the village bricklayer highly approves of 
his decision, and assures him in strict confidence that architects are a 
pack of thieves, just as, in fact, jockeys are. The builder begins to 
‘clear away,’ then the parson gets frightened. Then he thinks he’d 
better have an architect—‘ only a consulting architect you know ! ’— 
Then the bricklayer recommends his nephew brought up at the board 
school who has ‘done a deal of measurement and that like,’ and 
then. . . . No! no! we really cannot follow it out to the bitter end. 
But in many cases where the good man, distrusting his own power, 
does call in the help of one supposed to be an expert, the process and 
the result are hardly less deplorable. There is nothing to prevent 
the most ignorant pretender from starting as an architect to-morrow 
morning ; nothing to prevent his touting up and down the country 
for orders, though he is no more qualified to advise and report upon 
an ancient building than he is to construct the Channel tunnel. And 
we all know this very significant fact, that there never was a church 
that ever was reported upon by one of these solemn and aspiring 
young gentlemen, without antecedents and without any misgivings, 
which was not at once pronounced to be in a most dangerous con- 
dition from weathercock to pavement. The roof is always in a most 
hopeless condition, the walls are frightfully out of the perpendicular 
and have been so for many generations, the bells jiggle alarmingly in 
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their frames, the jackdaws have been pecking away at the mortar. of 
the tower, fifty rectors lie buried in the chancel, and a hole was dug 
for every one of them, and all these holes imperatively demand to 
be filled up with concrete. But mercifully, most mercifully and 
providentially, a professional gentleman has been called in at the 
critical moment, exactly in the very nick of time, and now the dear 
old church may be saved, saved for our children’s children by being 
promptly restored. Thereupon the worthy parson—he, too, glad of a 
job—sets to work and the thing is done. 

But what is done? The men that started this Society, this 
union for the protection of the noble structures that are a proud in- 
heritance come down to us from our ancestors, they answered with 
an indignant protest: ‘An immense and irreparable wrong is done, 
and the state of things which makes it perfectly easy for a wrong 
like this to be repeated every week is a shameful national scandal, 
which we will not cease from lifting up our voices against till some 
means shall have been devised for preventing the periodical recur- 
rence of these abominable mutilations, these cruel obliterations, 
these fraudulent substitutions up and down the land of new lamps 
for old ones. . . . 

At starting this was all that our pioneers ventured to proclaim. 
I have often heard people object, ‘ These gentlemen are so vague, 
they don’t know what they would be at!’ Now, I know that with 
some folk it is quite sufficient to condemn any men or any opinions 
to pronounce them vague. Why! Since the beginning of the world 
no great forward movement, no great social religious or political 
reform, has ever achieved its object and gone on its victorious course 
conquering and to conquer which did not pass through its early 
stage of vagueness—that stage when the leaders were profoundly 
conscious of the existence of an evil or an injustice or a falsehood 
which needed to be swept away, though they did not yet see what 
the proper manner of setting to work was, or where the broom was to 
be found to do the sweeping with. 

Oh ye merciful heavens! save us from cut-and-dried schemes, at 
least at starting! All honour to the men, say I, who did not pledge 
us all to a scheme, to a paper constitution, but who had the courage 
to say no more than this: ‘Here in the body politic there is a 
horrible mischief at work ; the symptoms are very bad, very alarm- 
ing. Do let us see if some remedy cannot be found. Do help us 
to see our way out of our perplexity.’ 

Eleven years have now gone by since the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings was founded, and I venture to think that 
the time has come when we must pass out of this stage whose 
characteristic is said to be vagueness of statement and uncertainty 
in the plan of operations, and when it behoves some one to speak 
out and propose that we should take a step in advance. I have no 
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right to compromise my betters by pledging them to any crude pro- 
position, or any course which may seem to myself to be the right one. 
But, as a mere private person, I hereby declare it to be my strong 
opinion that no time ought to be lost in settling the very important 
question to whom the churches of England do belong, and who have 
the right of defacing, degrading, debasing the temples of God in the 
land, turning them into blotchy caricatures, or into lying mummies 
smalmed over with tawdry pigments, like the ghastly thing in Mr. 
Long’s picture in the Academy this year, with an effeminate young 
pretender in the foreground making a languid oration over the dis- 
guised remains of the dead. 

There are some things (and they are the most precious of all 
things) which no man has any moral right to treat as his own. They 
are the things which came to us from an immemorial past and which 
belong to our children’s children as much as to ourselves. In the 
county of Norfolk we have one aged oak that has stood where it 
stands now for at least a thousand years. Under its shadow twenty 
generations of a noble race have passed their childhood and early 
youth, left it with a fond regret when the call came to them to engage 
in the battle of life, and returned at last to find it still there, hale and 
vigorous as it was centuries before the earliest of their ancestors settled 
in the land where its mighty roots are anchored. The story of that race 
is fullof romance not untinged by pathos. If that oak were a talking 
oak, what moving tales it could tell! If ’Arry ’Opkins of ’Ounslow 
should cast his fishy eyes upon that monster vegetable, his first im- 
pulse would be to carve upon its gnarled bark his own hideous name 
or at least those two unhappy initials which he cannot pronounce. 
His next would be to suggest that the tree should be trimmed up—re- 
stored in fact. I should not like to be the man to make that proposi- 
tion. And why? Because I think the noble gentleman who calls 
that oak his heirloom looks upon it as a sacred trust which he holds 
from his forefathers, and holds for his posterity too—a trust which it 
would be dishonour to neglect, to mutilate, or to destroy. 

But within a pistol-shot of that venerable and magnificent tree 
stands the little village church. There lie the bones of twenty gene- 
rations of De Greys ; there they were baptized, wedded, buried. There 
they knelt in worship, lifted up their voices in prayer and praise ; from 
father to son they bowed their heads at the altar, gazed at the 
effigies of their ancestors—sometimes bitterly lamenting that the 
times were evil and poverty had come upon them, sometimes silently 
resolving that they would carve out for themselves a career— 
sometimes returning to thank God who had enabled them so fully 
to perform their vow—sometimes glad at the sound of their own mar- 
riage bells, sometimes sad when the tolling of those bells announced 
that another generation had passed away. There stands that little 
church. The old Norman tower was standing as it stands to-day 
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when, at tae beginning of the fourteenth century, the first De Grey 
came to Merton ; and I have not a doubt that if a self-styled professional 
gentleman, young enough and presumptuous enough and ignorant 
enough, were to appear upon the scene, he would solemnly and em- 
phatically advise that Merton Church should at the earliest possible 
moment be restored. The horrible thought is that under quite con- 
ceivable circumstances the thing might be done with very little 
difficulty and before you knew where you were. 

Think of the feelings of that old oak then! 

I know I shall be told that a tree is one thing and a church is 
another, that the one you cannot restore but you can restore the 
other. You can restore neither; you can murder both if you are a 
heartless assassin. Was it in the 1851 Exhibition that they built up 
the bark of a giant of the Californian forests and told us it was a 
restoration of a wonder of the world that had reared up its lofty top 
to heaven even from the days of the Pharaohs? A restoration! 
Nay! a colossal fraud. But such a fraud as is perpetrated in our 
midst every month, and which, when men have committed, they are 
actually proud of. 

I am often asked, When was this or that church built? And 
my answer is ready at hand. It was not built at all! It grew! 
For every church in the land that has a real history is a living 
organism. Do you tell me that yonder doorway is of the twelfth 
century ; that yonder tower may have stood where it does when the 
Conqueror came to sweep away ‘ pot-bellied Saxondom ;’ that the 
chancel was rebuilt in the time of the Edwards—the rood screen 
crowded intoa place never meant for it during the Wars of the Roses, 
the pulpit supplied by a village carpenter in the sixteenth century, 
the carvings of the roof destroyed in the seventeenth, the royal arms 
supplied in the eighteenth, and therefore that nothing but a clean 
sweep is to be made of it all, as a preliminary to building it all up 
from the ground in the nineteenth century? Do you call that re- 
storation? You assure me that you will faithfully and religiously 
copy the old. Why that is exactly what you can’t do! You can’t 
copy the marks of the axe on early Norman masonry. You can’t 
eopy Roman brickwork ; you daren’t copy Saxon windows that let 
the light in through oiled canvas in the days when sacredness, and 
mystery, and a holy fear were somehow associated with the presence 
of dimness and darkness and gloom. You can’t restore ancient 
glass: the very secret of its transcendent glories lies in the imperfec- 
tion of the material employed. Nay, you can’t even copy a thirteenth- 
century moulding or capital: you can’t reproduce the carvings you 
are going to remove—you have no eye for the delicate and simple 
curves: your chisels are so highly tempered that they are your 
masters, not your servants: they run away with you when you set to 
work and insist on turning out sharply cut cusps, all of the same 
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size, all of them smitten with the blight of sameness, all of them 
straddling, shallow, sprawling, vulgar, meaningless; melancholy 
witnesses against you that you have lost touch with the living 
past. You can make the loveliest drawings of all that is left, but 
the craftsmen are gone. There’s where you fail; you say this and 
that ought to be done, and this or that is what I mean; but when 
you expect your ideas carried out then you utterly fail. 

I know it is often said that the men of bygone times—say of the 
fifteenth century—were at least as great restorers as we are. If it 
were true, that would not excuse us. But is it true? Why, so far from 
it, it is exactly because the architects of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries did not aim at restoring that our modern visionaries so 
often ask to be allowed to destroy their work and to reproduce what 
they destroyed. I am no great admirer of those perpendicular 
gentlemen, with their ugly flattened arches and their huge gaping 
west windows and their trickery and their pretence and their insin- 
cere display, but they did know their own minds. They did retain 
some architectural traditions, and they had some architectural in- 
stincts. But what have we to represent even theirinstincts? Have 
our craftsmen anything in the shape of historic enthusiasm? or 
any sympathy with the religious feeling or ritual of the past? 
Emphatically, No! Have they the old spirit of humility and reve- 
rence, of generous regard for their masters, teachers, and pastors 
in religion or in art? Have we among us the self-distrust which 
kept in check the hankering of our forefathers to alter or improve ? 
Or have we only the fidgetty and utterly reckless impatience of 
belonging to the majority of dismal beings, who never make a great 
hit and leave no monument behind them except of the things they 
destroyed ? 

A few weeks ago I was engaged in examining the muniments of 
the Diocese of Ely, and I came upon an agreement drawn up in strictly 
legal form between the Prior of the convent of Ely on the one part and 
Thomas Peynton, master mason of Ely, on the other part—the con- 
vent agreeing to allow Peynton an annuity for life of twelve marks of 
lawful money of England—.e. 81. sterling—without board and lodg- 
ing, and a suit of clothes such as gentlemen wore, he to do such 
masonry and stone-cutting as the Sacrist of the convent should lay 
upon him, and further to teach three apprentices, to be nominated, 
fed, and boarded at the cost of the convent, which in return was to 
benefit by all the profits of their labour. If the convent should at 
any time send their master mason to work at any of their outlying 
possessions, then and only then was the good man to receive an 
allowance for his maintenance. If his health broke down or he 
became incapacitated by old age, he was to receive a pension of 
six marks a year, and his clothes, but nothing more. Who has not 
stood before some of our cathedrals and found himself asking, ‘ How 
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was this temple piled up to heaven? How could men build it in 
those rude old times?’ How? Because in those rude old times, as 
we are pleased to call them, there were men like simple old Thomas 
Peynton of Ely, who, having food and raiment, were therewith content ; 
men who lived for the joy and glory of their work and did not regard 
their art as a means of livelihood, so much asan end to live for; men 
who were so stupid, so far astray, that to sacrifice the joy of living for 
a mountain of coin seemed to them propter vitam vivendi perdere 
causa. 

You will be able to restore the churches which these men built 
when you can revive among the humblest workmen the spirit which 
animated the benighted, deluded, Quixotic enthusiasts of the days 
gone by, and not till then. 

Meanwhile, we do know how to build better houses to live in— 
immeasurably grander hotels, magnificent clubhouses, and sumptuous 
restaurants. Our bridges and our railway stations, our barracks 
and our shops, are structures of which we have a right to be proud ; 
but as for our churches, let us be humble, let us forbear from med- 
dling with what we do not understand. Let us pause before we set 
ourselves to restore, let us be thankful if we are permitted to pre- 
serve. 

But preserve? How are we going to begin? As a preliminary, 
as a sine qua non, what is wanted is to stop all unlicensed meddling 
with all ancient buildings throughout the land. This can only be 
done by making it quite plain to whom those buildings belong. The 
ownership of the Houses of God must no longer be left, as it is, an 
open question. It is absolutely necessary that the present anomalous 
condition of affairs should be got rid of, and without delay, and I see 
only one way out of the difficulty. The old churches are a heritage 
belonging to the nation at large, and now more than ever before it is 
true that the public at large have a claim to be heard before these 
venerable monuments of past magnificence should be dealt with as 
if they were the private property of individuals, or of a handful of 
worthy people inhabiting a minute geographical area. There are 
cases not a few where the whole population of a parish could be 
completely accommodated in a single aisle of the village church. In 
one case that I forbear from naming lest some incompetent and rest- 
less aspirant for notoriety should fly upon the spoil and tear it limb 
from limb—one case of a certain parish where the population is 
under 200 all told—where there still exists one of the most magnifi- 
cent churches in England, capable of accommodating at least 1,200 
worshippers on the floor, and that church untouched by profane 
hands for centuries, its very vastness has frightened the most 
audacious adventurers, and it still stands in its majesty as the wonder 
and pride of the county in which it is situated. 

To restore it according to the notions only too much in vogue 
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would absorb a considerable fortune ; to preserve it for future genera- 
tions, unmutilated, undefaced, and in a condition to defy the elements 
for centuries, would require a few hundreds; and yet it would proba- 
bly be easier to find a Croesus who to gratify his own vanity or whim 
would be ready to lavish thousands upon that glorious structure and 
turn it into a gaudy exhibition for nineteenth-century sightseers 
to come and stare at; easier to find that than to find the hundreds 
for putting the church into substantial repair. Yet I for one am 
inclined to think that to do the last is a duty, to do the first would 
probably end in committing an outrage. When we contemplate 
such churches as this (and it is by no means a solitary instance), what 
forces itself upon some of us is that they need first and foremost to be 
protected before we begin to speak even of repairing them. We 
talk with pride of our National Church. Is it not time that we 
should begin to talk of our National Churches, and time to ask our- 
selves whether the ecclesiastical buildings of this country should not 
be vested in some body of trustees or guardians or commissioners 
who should be responsible at least for their preservation? Is it not 
time that we should all be protected from the random experiments 
of ’prentice hands and the rioting of architectural buffoonery ? 

All honour to the generous enthusiasm which has urged so many 
large-hearted men and women in our time to make sacrifices of their 
substance, not only ungrudgingly but joyfully and thankfully, to 
make the Houses of God in the land incomparably more splendid and 
attractive than they were. But even enthusiasm, the purest and 
noblest and loftiest enthusiasm, if misdirected and uninstructed, has 
often proved, and will prove again, a very dangerous passion. Before 
now there have been violent outbreaks of enthusiastic iconoclasm 
when the frenzy of destroyers has been in the ascendant and when 
those who would fain preserve the monuments of the past have been 
persecuted to the death. Is there enthusiasm abroad—enthusiasm to 
strengthen the things which remain that are ready to die? By all 
means let it have scope; give it opportunity of action; let it have 
vent, but beware how you allow it to burst forth into wild excesses; 
let it be at least kept under control. Build your new churches as 
sumptuously as you please. Ours is the age of brick and iron, of 
mechanical contrivances, of comfort and warmth and light. Put all 
these into your new temples as lavishly as you will, and then perad- 
venture the Church architecture of our own time may take a new 
departure ; but for the old Houses of God in the land, aim at preserv- 
ing them and do not aim at more! 

Let it be enacted that, whosoever he may be, parson or clerk, 
warden or sidesman, architect or bricklayer, man or woman, who 
shall be convicted of driving a nail into a rood-screen or removing a 
sepulchral slab, of digging up the bones of the dead to make a hole 
for a heating apparatus, bricking up an ancient doorway or hacking 
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out an aperture for a new organ or scraping off the ancient plaster 
from walls that were plastered five hundred years ago—any one, I say, 
who shall do any of these acts, even with the very best motives, if he 
have committed such an offence without the license of a duly consti- 
tuted authority, shall be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanour and 
sent to prison without the option of paying a fine. Would you 
do less in the case of a student at the National Gallery who should 
presume to restore Gainsborough’s ‘Parish Clerk’ or Francia’s 
‘Entombment’? 

Having made unlicensed meddling with our churches penal, the 
next thing to be done is to carry out a survey of our churches, and to 
obtain an exhaustive report upon the condition of all the ancient 
ecclesiastical buildings in the country which up to this moment have 
escaped the ravages of the prevailing epidemic. I am afraid the list 
of such favoured edifices would stagger and horrify us all by its small- 


ness. 

The report to be drawn up and published of such a survey as I 
have ventured to propose would set out to the world an authoritative 
presentment of the actual condition of each church visited, drawn up 
by duly qualified and certificated professional men according to in- 
structions laid down for them. The reports should include accurate 
ground-plans made according to one uniform scale, elaborate copies 


of mouldings, window-tracery, doorways, capitals, roofs—not merely 
pretty little sketches suitable for the readers of the Graphic, but 
working drawings, the results of careful measurement; and to this 
should be added lists of monumental brasses, fonts, remains of mural 
paintings or ancient glass, a complete register, in fact, of whatever 
remains the churches contained of ancient work in wood or stone or 
metal atthetime the building was examinedand reported on. Of course 
I shall be met by the objection that the expense of such a survey 
would be enormous, and that any such scheme is therefore for that one 
reason impracticable. I am not prepared to go into the estimates. 
But of this I feel very certain, that, so far from the cost of such 
a survey and such a publication of reports as those contemplated 
deserving to be called enormous, it would be much more truly 
described as insignificant. 

The great bulk of the ancient churches which have not been 
violently tampered with during the last thirty years or so belong to 
two classes: the very small ones, which have seemed not worth med- 
dling with, and the very large ones which have frightened even the 
restorers. The cost of drawing up reports upon the small churches 
would be very trifling and would bring down the average expense 
considerably, and as to the time required for carrying out such a 
survey, it need not, I believe, occupy more than three years, though 
I dare say it might profitably be spread over five. As to any other 
difficulty standing in the way, it is ridiculous to suggest it. A 
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preliminary survey of all the churches in England was actually begun 
under the sanction of the Archzological Institute thirty years ago, 
and a brief report upon the condition of every church in seven 
counties was published, and may be purchased now for a song. Each 
church was personally visited by some competent antiquary or archi- 
tect, and a slight but instructive notice of every edifice was supplied. 
The survey of the county of Suffolk alone dealt with no less than 
541 ecclesiastical buildings of one sort or another. Will it be said 
that what was so effectively carried out on a small scale by private 
enterprise thirty years ago could not be done on a large scale now, 
or that there is less need to do it now than there was in the past 
generation ? ; 

And consider the collateral advantages that would ensue. Con- 
sider the immense gain of keeping a band of young architects out of 
mischief for five years, of inducing them during that time to confine 
themselves to the severe study of an important branch of their art, 
of compelling them to become acquainted with the history of its 
growth and development, and familiarising them with the minutest 
details of Gothic architecture, not in books but in situ, and above 
all of giving them a direct interest in keeping up and preserving 
some hundreds of ancient buildings which, as things are now, they 
have actually a pecuniary interest in tempting people to pull down. 

But, desirable as it would be—nay, necessary though it be—that 
some such undertaking as this should be carried through, the 
other question must come first. Again and again we find ourselves 
driven back upon that when we attempt to stem the current of 
vandalism that may happen to be setting in this direction or in 
that. The ownership of our ecclesiastical edifices must be placed 
upon a different footing from that which we have acquiesced in too 
long. Sooner or later this must come; the sooner it comes the 
better for the interests we have at heart. 


At this point prudence suggests that I should pause. The time 
has not come for putting forward more than an outline of a pro- 
posal which is sure to be denounced as revolutionary. It will be 
a great point gained if we can find acceptance for the principle 
advocated. We all do dearly love our own old ways of looking at 
things; we all do cling tenaciously to the prejudices which we 
inherited or which were stamped upon our minds in the nursery; 
we all do honestly detest being worried into changes which interfere 
with our habits of thought and action and compel us to enter 
upon some new course. Yet if it be once brought home to us 
that a great national heritage is being rapidly sacrificed, allowed to 
perish, or, worse, being wantonly destroyed for lack of that small 
measure of protection which life and property have a right to expect 
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in every civilised community, I believe that the sense of a common 
danger will unite men in a generous forgetfulness of their favourite 
maxims and a shame at their old supineness, and awaken them to see 
the necessity for concerted action, and then the thing that needs 
doing will be done. 

There was a time in our history when the cry of ‘the Church in 
danger’ provoked a strange frenzy among the people. The panic did 
not last very long, and not much came of it. But if another cry should 
be raised by gentle and simple and men of all creeds and parties, the 
ery of ‘ the churches in danger !’ I do not think little or nothing would 
come of that. That would be not the mere expression of a passing senti- 
ment, but it would be a call to action ; and when that cry does cometo 
be raised, the public at large will not be satisfied with anything less than 
drastic measures, because the nation will have been roused to a con- 
sciousness of the value of their heritage; and when & great people 
begins to assert itself, it is not often that it is content with demand- 
ing only what it is morally justified in claiming. 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 





EAST LONDON LABOUR. 


In this time of burning controversy a description of the life and con- 
ditions of the East End tailors would be without value if it ignored 
their exact position in the metropolitan clothing trade. We might 
with equal advantage write the history of a country aad forget its 
relation to other powers. For we have here a new province of pro- 
duction, inhabited by a peculiar people, working under a new system, 
with new instruments, and yet separated by a narrow and constantly 
shifting boundary from the sphere of employment of an old esta- 
blished native industry. On the one side of this line we find the 
Jewish contractor with his highly organised staff of fixers, basters, 
fellers, machinists, button-hole hands, and pressers, turning out 
coats by the score, together with a mass of English women, un- 
organised and unregulated, engaged in the lower sections of the 
trade ; whilst on the other side of the boundary we see an army of 
skilled English tradesmen with regulated pay and restricted hours 
working on the old traditional lines of one man one garment. The 
‘new province’ is popularly known as the ‘Sweating System:’ it 
is the area over which the present inquiry of the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords extends (in so far as it regards the tailoring 
trade); it is one, though perhaps not the first, destination of that 
flood of foreign immigrant poor which engrosses the attention of a 
committee of the Commons. In both inquiries the English trade 
union appears in the background asa threatened vested interest. We 
have therefore two distinct questions to deal with—(1) the economic 
and moral effect of this class of producers on the English working- 
man; and (2) the actual condition of these people, judged not only 
by our standard of life, but by their own—a question which, I think, 
resolves itself into this: Is their condition physically and mentally 
progressive? I do not wish at present to discuss the relative impor- 
tance, from a national point of view, of these two questions. But I 
venture to submit that in an impartial picture of the East End 
tailoring trade the two issues must be kept clear and distinct. 

Before I attempt to map out the new province or to describe 
the life of its inhabitants, I shall try to indicate briefly whether it be 
an industrial discovery or simply an invasion of the English labour 
market, and if the latter to what extent: in other words, whether 
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these two entirely different methods of production, represented on 
the one hand by the Jewish contractor and his Jewish staff, on the 
other hand by the English journeyman tailor, are equally adapted 
to supply the same demand—whether, as a matter of fact, they do, 
or could, execute the same orders. 

Take a morning coat made by an English journeyman tailor for 
a first-class West End firm (say Messrs. Poole & Son), and the 
same article turned out by a Jewish contractor for a wholesale City 
house or a second-rate West End shop. Lay them side by side. 
There may be nodifference in the material; that is settled by the 
taste of the customer. There may be no difference in the cut, for 
cutters trained at good places command high salaries from all classes 
of merchant tailors and wholesale clothiers. But look at each garment 
closely and examine the workmanship. At a glance you will perceive 
that the one is hand-sewn and the other machine-made. Examine 
further into the work of the English journeyman tailor : you will note 
that in those parts of the coat that need lining the latter will be 
fitted to the material and felled over; while if the coat be lined 
throughout, the lining will be attached by a slight tack to one or 
other of the seams of the material and in all cases felled over. There 
are fewer stitches, yards less thread or silk, and yet in all places 
material and lining lie compactly together. Now turn to the coat of 
a Jewish contractor. Take the material in one hand, the lining in 
the other. Pull them apart. Why, it is not a coat at all—it isa 
balloon. Snip the two or three hidden tacks at the base of the collar, 
and even this opens out and loses all individual form. Fill it with 
light gas and hermetically seal the pores of the stuff—and behold ! 
‘the thing’ floats up to heaven, formless and without shape, never 
again to trouble its owner or the English tailor. This garment is not 
made at all: to use a trade expression, it is ‘bagged together,’ ma- 
terial and lining seamed up separately, laid back to back, run round 
the edges by the heavy-treading machine, the coat turned inside out 
through an armhole, the machine process repeated. Now the differ- 
ence tothe customer between these two representative coats is, as I 
said before, not one of material or of cut. In the first place it is one 
of wear. The coat made by the individual Englishman will wear 
three times as long as that made by the staff of the Jewish contractor. 
Still more it is a question of fit. Fit, that one constant test of the art 
of a tailor or dressmaker, untouched by changes in cut or material, 
is as much dependent on good workmanship as on the skill of the 
fitter. A fashionable ladies’ tailor knows this when he pays 18s. for 
the making of a lady’s bodice fitted by himself. There is no fit— 
there can be no fit—in a coat made by the machine and by subdivided 
and unskilled labour. Walk behind the wearer of a sweater’s coat ; 
if the material be light, it will sway to and fro with a senseless mo- 
tion; if heavy, it bulges out first here, then there. The reason is 
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self-evident. With a few weeks’ wear the material and the lining 
stretch different ways, and to a varying extent ; and presently the 
coat hangs on its owner’s back like linen on a clothes-line, at the 
mercy of every movement or gust of wind. I speak, of course, to the 
connoisseur of his own and others’ clothing. To the Philistine who 
sees nought but colour and cut, my description may seem unwarranted. 
Exactly the man whom the cap (or coat) fits(?) will not put it 
on! 

Clearly, then, the order of the gentleman who knows how to clothe 
himself, and is able to pay for it, cannot be executed by a Jewish 
contractor. In the making of hand-sewn garments the English 
journeyman tailor has no rival. ; 

On the other hand the English tailor cannot compete with the 
Jewish contractor in supplying wholesale houses with ready-made 
clothing. This is not only a question of the quality and price of the 
labour ; it is, to a great extent, the result of that transformation of a 
large section of the tailoring trade from a retail to a wholesale 
business which has taken place within the last thirty years. We 
may say, if we like, that this transformation was itself effected by 
the introduction of the sewing machine and subdivided labour—by 
the demand for machine-made goods of the balloon type by a middle 
and working class public and in the colonial markets. But in a 
practical discussion of the problems of to-day a Darwinian inquiry 
as to origin is somewhat out of place. The transformation is an ac- 
complished fact. Wholesale distribution necessitates wholesale pro- 
duction. As the trade at present stands, the English journeyman, 
even if he were able and willing to make coats at the same figure, 
could not compete with the contractor for orders from wholesale 
houses. It would be impossible for a firm handling 500,000/. worth 
of cheap clothing annually to give each garment out to an isolated 
individual working on the principle of one man one garment. The 
orders of wholesale traders must to a large degree be executed by 
one or another form of contract—in the case of clothiers, either by 
provincial factories supplying design, cloth, and labour; or by con- 
tractors, large and small, organising labour only. The actual] com- 
petition here is not between the English journeyman tailor and the 
Jewish contractor, but between the latter and the provincial 
factory—not between English trade-unionists and immigrant 
foreigners, but between Jewish and female labour. With the 
character and extent of this competition, in so far as it is found within 
and without the new province, I shall deal later on. At present I 
will only point out that in so far as the new method of production meets 
the enormous outgrowth in the demand for cloth-made garments 
created by the transformation of the tailoring industry from a 
retail to a wholesale trade, it is not an invasion of the area of employ- 
ment of the English journeyman tailor, but may fairly be termed 
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an industrial discovery made by the organisers of Jewish and female 
labour. 

I do not wish, however, to deny that there is a debatable land— 
a battle-field of living competition between the English tailor on the 
one hand and the inhabitants of the ‘new province’ on the other. 
The whole of the ‘ bespoke ’ trade for retail shops might be executed 
by English journeymen tailors. As it is, only a certain and, I fear, a 
decreasing proportion of orders are made under the old system. A 
large number of ‘ ordered’ coats are made by Jews; a still larger 
proportion of ‘ordered’ trousers and vests are made by women. 
Speaking generally, the West End and City trade in ‘ordered’ 
garments may be divided into three classes: the first, made on the 
premises by skilled English tailors, by men who work regular hours 
(nine to seven) and earn good wages;' the second class made by 
English or German tailors at their own homes, the third class turned 
out by the Jews and by women. 

Now the tailor who works at home is the intermediate step between 
the shop-worker and the foreign contractor. He takes out work at a 
lower figure than the statement price paid at the shop: for instance, 
a frock coat, for which a shop-worker will receive 18s. and upwards, he 
will undertake for 14s. Heslips in machine work where it will not be 
noticed ; he employs unskilled labour (his wife or a plain hand to whom 
he will pay 12s. a week) in those parts of the garment in which lack of 
skill will not be superficially visible. He works for long and irregular 
hours—-the night through if needful to bring the ‘ order’ in to time. 
The workshop is frequently the bedroom and the livingroom. I have 
known a home-worker clearing, according to his own account, 5/. a 
week during the busy season, living, working, and sleeping in the same 
room, with a wife and five children. In bad sanitation, overcrowding, 
long and irregular hours, the life of the English home-worker too 
often presents the worst features of the ‘ sweating system.’ Further, 
by the introduction of machine-work and female labour, by escaping 
trade-union regulations as to hours and wage, he deteriorates work- 
manship, reduces the price of labour, and favours the ever-increasing 
pressure of seasonal employment. The Society of Amalgamated 
Tailors have fully recognised the evil of home work ; and I think every 
understanding person will sympathise with them in their efforts to 
check it. It is to this class of journeymen tailors that the better class 
of foreign contractors are becoming every day more formidable competi- 
tors. Certain evils of home-work, namely, inadequate accommodation, 
long and irregular hours, and an indefinite elasticity to seasonal 
employment, are stereotyped in the Jewish method of production 


? A journeyman tailor working in a first-class shop will earn 2U. 10s. per week 
during the busy season; throughout the year he may average 17. 10s. to 2J., according 
to his skill. It is piece-work based on a time log of 7d., 6d., and 5d. an hour, accord- 
ing to the class of shop. The master tailors refuse to recognise the trades-union 
statement ; but there has been no attempt to beat down price in the best work. 
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and wrought into a system. But, as it will be seen hereafter, among 
this class of Jewish workers there isno sweating, either in the price 
paid by the retail shops to the contractor, or in the rate of wages the 
latter pays to his hands. The workers are skilled and well paid: 
the machinist a first-rate mechanic, the general hand an all-round 
tailor, the presser an artist, and the master himself not infrequently 
a skilled tradesman. We may consider the English home-worker a 
good instrument out of repair, the Jewish ‘ bespoke’ workshop an 
inferior instrument sharpened to its highest pitch. From the 
customer’s point of view, the difference between the coat made by 
an inferior English journeyman and that turned out by the superior 
<lass of Jewish workshop is somewhat similar to the difference be- 
tween bad butter and first-rate butterine. And in some, though, I 
believe, rare instances the foreign contractor manufactures the 
genuine article, makes coats practically on the old method, with the 
distinction that the seams of the material are machined and not 
hand-sewn, though the linings are fitted and felled on the English 
system. In short, to carry out the former analogy, the Jewish 
method of production is an instrument in the process of perfection, 
which is cutting its way upwards through all classes of the coat 
trade, stopping short only at the hand-sewn garment made for the 
gentleman who knows how to clothe himself. The comparative 
demand for coats made by the three classes of workers will depend, 
first on the price customers are willing to pay, and secondly on their 
capacity for judging and appreciating workmanship. 

It is difficult for me to define with the same degree of exactness 
the nature and extent of the competition between women and the 
English journeymen tailors in the trouser and vest trade. Whereas 
the rival coat-making industry is practically engrossed by a compact 
Jewish community resident mainly in Whitechapel, the rival 
trouser and vest makers in the ‘ bespoke’ trade are distributed all 
over the metropolis, They are therefore to a great extent outside 
the field of my inquiry, which has been limited to the East End. 
I shall simply give the prices paid to women working (either at home 
or under contractors) on the ‘ ordered’ trousers and vests which 
have drifted to the East End ; and those prices will, I think, be suf- 
ficient to prove that they do not work for bare subsistence wage. 
Vests seem to me more suited to female than to male labour, for 
after they are cut and fixed there is little needed but neat sewing. 
It is probable that vests have been to a very large extent transferred 
to women. Entirely hand-sewn trousers are still exclusively made 
by men; the making of hunting-breeches is an especially skilled 
industry and highly paid; a Scotch tailor engaged in it remarking 
to me: ‘ Our prices are never beaten down, if anything they go up; 
gentlemen as wears these will pay anything so long as they fit.’ 
This is comforting to those who were beginning to brood over the 
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vanity of our national pastimes and the extravagance of our leisured 
class, and proves the scientific theory that ‘compensation’ comes in 
strange ways. In the trouser trade the female competition is to a 
large extent with journeymen tailors of German birth and extraction ; 
and, curiously enough, the contractors who organise this competition 
are, with few exceptions, German. That women are formidable and 
successful competitors in the making of trousers and vests, is, I 
think, indicated by the census statistics of the entire metropolitan 
tailoring trade, which show that while the male workers have actu- 
ally decreased in the decade 1871-81, the female workers have 
increased in numbers by twenty-five per cent.? 

As there is no sign ofa decrease of male labour relatively to 
female in Jewish coat-making, it is evident that it is the English 
journeymen tailors who are being largely displaced either by 
foreigners or by women. For this state of things the journeymen 
working at home are mainly responsible ; for home-work has not only 
been the downward step to the small contractor, but the training 
ground for female labour. A man’s wife and daughters may be his 
helpmates ; they are other men’s rivals. 

Such, in briefest outline, are the relations of the new province 
of production to the old-established native industry. I shall now 
attempt a picture of the Jewish coat-makers at the East End, as well 
as a slight sketch of the distinguishing features of the female popula- 
tion engaged in the lower section of the tailoring trade. But I wish 
first to acknowledge that the mass of material out of which I form 
my picture has been collected under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Booth, and with the valuable assistance of one of his secretaries.* 
The sources of our information are, (1) the collectors of the sewing- 
machine companies, (2) schoolboard visitors, (3) wholesale houses, 
(4) labour contractors, and (5) workpeople of all sorts and condi- 
tions. To this I add a slight personal experience of work in the 
lowest class of coat and trouser shop, and a somewhat extended 
experience of East End life previous to four months’ investigation of 
the East End tailoring trade. 

The Jewish coat-making industry is practically concentrated 
within an area of less than one square mile, comprising the whole of 
Whitechapel, a small piece of Mile End, and a part of St. George’s- 
in-the-East. In this quarter thirty or forty thousand Jews of all 
nationalities and from all countries congregate, and form in the midst 
of our cosmopolitan metropolisa compact Jewishcommunity. Jiidische 
is a language of the streets, and Hebrew characters are common in 
shop windows and over doorways. Overcrowding in all its forms, 


2 In the census of 1871 we find a total of 38,296 workers—23,516 males, and 14,780 
females ; in 1881 a total 41,221—22,744 males, and 18,477 females. 

% Tam also indebted to Mr. Lakeman, senior factory inspector at the East End, 
and to Mr. John Burnett, of the Board of Trade, for general information. 
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whether in the close packing of human beings within four walls, or 
in the filling up of every available building space with dwellings and 
workshops, is the distinguishing mark of the district. The per- 
centage of persons per acre rises to 227; the highest at the East 
End. This would seem to entitle the Jewish community to the first 
place in Mr. Booth’s ‘ Tables of Poverty,’ if it were not that in the 
second test of poverty—rateable value of property per person—this 
district compares favourably with other East End parishes. These 
two facts point out two leading features of East End Jewish life— 
the habit of excessive crowding of dwellings and workshops, and the 
willingness and ability to pay high rents, 

Within the borders of the Jewish settlement we have the names 
and addresses of 901 Jewish coatmakers employing hands other 
than their own family, with general information as to (1) the num- 
ber of sewing machines, (2) the character of the work turned out, and 
(3) the position and condition of the workshops. In the table given 
below, these shops have been classified according to number of hands 
usually employed, and cross-divided into sections according to the 
character of the work done. 


CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING. TO NUMBERS USUALLY EMPLOYED. 
Per cent.* 
A. Shops employing over 25 hands . . - 16 
B. a » 10to8s ,, td .201 22:3 
C. ~~ is under 10 ,, J ° - 685 76-1 


901 100-0 


Cross DIVISION INTO SECTIONS ACCORDING TO QUALITY AND PRICE OF WORK. 





i £.| B fe 








f Morning coat, 12s. to 9s. 
; | Lounge ; jacket, 9s. to 6s. 
f Morning coat, 9s. to 4s. 


“his i 28 | 26 
1 
| Lounge jacket, 6s. to 3s, . f 

1! 

J 

1 

S 


I. Best bespoke 


II. Bespoke and stock 192 68 | 118 


Jf Morning coat, 4s. to 1s. 6d. 

| Lounge jacket, 6s. to 1s. . 
Morning coat, 1s. 6d. to 9d. 

Fosectiy jacket, 1s. to 5d. . 


III. Stock andcommon . 45 88 


IV. Very common (slop) . 


| 
| 19 17 | 178 
Bae | 








201 | 685 





I feel satisfied that our list includes all shops belonging to the classes 
A and B; but I think it highly probable that a certain number of 
class C have been overlooked, which would affect more especially sec- 
tion iv. of the second table. It is difficult, however, to establish any 
exact relation between these two classifications based on broad but 
rigid lines; as general facts the reader will note that the proportion 


4 These percentages compare very closely with the results of a similar classification 
of 300 to 400 East End tailors’ workshops prepared for Mr. Booth by the chief of H.M, 
Factory Department, viz. class A, °83 per cent.; class B, 18-78 per cent. ; class C, 80°39 
per cent. 
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of small shops rapidly increases as the work grows commoner; while 
the contractors employing over 25 hands are, with one exception, con- 
fined to the two medium sections of the trade. But our inquiry has 
brought one fact into strong relief: the sanitary condition and general 
comfort of the workshop will vary according to its position in the 
first classification, 7.e. it will depend more on the importance and 
wealth of the contractor than on the class of work which he turns 
out. For the masters who simply superintend and organise the 
actual workers—they who toil not, neither do they spin—mono- 
polisethe best shops of the district ; they will secure light (a market- 
able commodity to the tailor, as it saves artificial lighting), they will 
substitute the more effectual gas stove for the objectionable coke 
fire, and they are more amenable to government inspection in regard 
to sanitation and space. I have seen workshops belonging to well- 
to-do contractors which realise a higher standard of comfort than an 
ordinary provincial factory. I do not wish to credit the owners with 
any special philanthropic spirit; but while the provincial manufac- 
turer lives in his counting-house or in his own bome, the Jewish 
master spends the day with his workers, helping, encouraging, or 
driving them, according to his individual nature. The condition of 
his workshop has therefore a direct effect on his own comfort. 

On the other hand it is in class C (a class which unhappily forms 
80 per cent. of the East End trade)—masters who, as Mr. Burnett *® 
tells us, work as hard, if not harder than their hands—that we discover 
the most deplorable instances of noisome and overcrowded habitation. 
The large employer will engage special premises for his work—the 
better kind of ‘ garden’ shop,° or the entire floor of a comparatively 
large house. The small employerseldom knows the distinction between 
a workshop and a living-room; if he himself sleeps and eats in a 
separate room, some of his workers will take their rest on a shake- 
down between the presser’s table, the machines, and scattered heaps 
of garments. And this living and working in one room intensifies 
the evil of the high percentage of persons per acre which is charac- 
teristic of this district. Other workers who crowd together during the 
night seek their day’s bread at the dock gates, in the warehouse, the 
factory, or along the open streets ; but here it is overcrowding day and 
night—no ventilation to the room, no change to the worker. Still 
there are two stubborn and incompressible facts in the tailor’s shop 
against which I would warn the imaginative journalist who calculates 
the exact cubic space per person in an unseen and purely hypothetical 
‘sweater’s den.’ I allude to the presser’s table and the bulky coat 
machine. These necessitate a certain minimum space. Moreover 
the proportion they bear to human workers increases in the lowest 


5 See Report to the Board of Trade on the Sweating System at the East End of 


London, p. 7. 
* Workshop built into backyard—the garden of a past state of things. 
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class of trade; hence I have seen worse cases of overcrowding in 
small ‘ bespoke’ shops than among the slop-workers. But, taking 
the East End tailoring industry as a whole, the presence of bulky 
machinery, and the marketable value of light, are physical impedi- 
ments to the cellar accommodation and huddled misery of the lowest 
class of boot finishers. This comparison does not deny the evil 
which exists, but in a picture of East End Jewish life it changes, by 
contrast, black into a shade of grey. 

In the table on the following page the reader will see four different 
types of Jewish coat shops, with the rate of wages prevailing in each, 
together with the customary hours of labour, not counting overtime. 
The wages of the worker are reckoned by the day, but paid weekly. 
Piece-work is rare in the Jewish coat shop; but the more driving 
masters insist on a certain stint of work, and the day, if needful, is 
lengthened out at the worker’s expense in order to accomplish it. 
Otherwise a day’s work for a man is thirteen to fourteen hours; 
half a day seven hours; a quarter of a day four hours. The wages 
of women are based on a twelve-hours day; but since the partial 
enforcement of the Factory and Workshop Act (which allows only 
ten and a half hours’ actual work) one and a half hour for mealtime 
is deducted from the daily wage as it appears in our table. There 
are, however, two important qualifications toa paper rate of wages: 
the question of overtime (whether it be paid or not) and the average 
number of days worked per week throughout the year. Overtime 
may be accounted for in two ways: it may be paid extra, or a very 
long day may be married to a short day—seventeen hours’ work on 
Thursday may be compensated by the early closing of the Sabbath 
Eve. Now, in regard to overtime our inquiry leads us to this con- 
clusion: that it is paid or otherwise compensated for to all classes of 
hands in the shops of large contractors, and that it is accounted for 
to all skilled hands throughout the trade. But among the imper- 
fectly taught workers of the slop and stock trade, and more especially 
in the domestic workshop, under-pressers, plain machinists, and fellers 
are in many instances expected to ‘convenience’ their masters, 7.e. 
to work for twelve or fifteen hours in return for ten or thirteen hours’ 
wage. We must however, in noting the scanty earnings of unskilled 
labour in Jewish coat-making, recognise one striking distinction—I 
mean the difference between permanently low wage and what may 
be considered a form of trade apprenticeship. Machinists and 
pressers receiving less than five shillings for thirteen hours’ work 
may be regarded as learners—a state from which they are bound to 
rise if they have the average strength and capacity. For instance, a 
‘ greener ’ will work three months for a nominal wage ina slop-shop: 
in six months he will be earning three to five shillings for an ‘in- 
definite ’ day: in a year’s time he may be earning (according to the 
class of trade for which he is fitted) 6s. to 10s. 6d. per day of thirteen 
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TYPES OF JEWISH COAT-SHOPS. 





Section I., Class C._—Best Bespoke. One machine ; four hands. 





Hours of Rate 


Wage per day work per hour 


Remarks 








Tailor (baster) ° 7s. to 98. 13 to 14 | 6d. to8d.| %to4 coats per day. 
» (presser) ° 7s. to 98. - ” Contractor one of 
» (machinist) . 7s. to 10s. a 6d. to 9d. | thetailors. Tailoress 
Tailoress . ‘i | 48. to 6s. 12 4d. to 6d.| will make button- 
holes. 
Section II,’ Class C._—Bespoke and Stock. Two machines ; eight hands. 
General tailor . . |78. 6d. to 8s. 6d.) 13 to 14 |63¢. to 74d.) 10 to 12 coats per 
‘ ss . | 68. to 6s. 6d. as oie to 6d.| day. 
Machinist (best) . | 7s. to 7s. 6d. “ 3¢ to7d.| Contractor will be 
~ (plain) . | 5s. ‘ "4d. one of the general 
Presser . \78. 6d. to 8s. 6d. - 63d. to 74d, tailors. 
General hand (male) | | 5s. os 4id. An apprentice may 
» (female) 28. 6d. 12 24d. be kept at 12s. per 
Buttonholer (girl) . 33. 6d. Piecework 4d. week to fell sleeve 
linings and sew on 
buttons, and learn 
| trade. 


Section IIT.,5 Class C.—Stock and Common. Tro (or three) machines ; eight 
(or one hands. 
Machinist (best) .| 6s. to 7s. 13 to 14 | 5d.to63d.| 15 to 25 coats per 
* (plain) . 3s.to 4s. | Indefinite | 2d. to 3d. day. 
Baster . ° . | 48. to bs. 6d. | 13 to 14 | 33d.to5d.| Contractor will be 
Presser . 6s. oa 5d. baster or first ma- 
General hand (female) 3s. 6d. 12 33d. chinist. 
Feller (girl) . 2s. 6d. is 24d. The general hand 
om pa é - 2s. ae 2d. will probably work a 
Buttonholer (girl) . | 3s. Piecework 3d. third machine when 
| needed, or there may 
be third machinist, 
and wife as general 
hand. 
Section IV.,° Class C_—Very Common. Two machines ; five hands, 
Machinist (best) . 6s. 13 to 14 5d. 15 to 20 coats per 
‘ (plain) . 38. Indejinite | 1d. to 23d.| day. 
Presser . 6s. 13 to 14 5d. Contractor will be 
General hand (female) 1s. 6d. Indefinite | 1d.to 14d.| presser or first ma- 
Feller (girl) . ° Nominal * Nominal | chinist. Indef. hrs. 
May employ ‘ gree- 
ner’ as second ma- 
chinist at nominal 
wage. 
Buttonholer: out- 
door hand 13d. to 
2d. per hour. 




















7 Section II., class B. Contractor, baster, wife, buttonholer. First machinist, 
8s. 6d.; second ditto, 6s.; fixer, 9s.; presser, 8s. 6d.; under-presser, 5s.; gen. hand 
(male), 5s.; gen. hand (male), 4s.; gen. hand (female), 2s. 6d.; feller, 2s.; button- 
holer, 3s. 6d.; apprentice, 9s. per week (thirteen hands in all). 

® Section III., class A. Contractor superintends; son-in-law manager, 3/. per 
week. Fixer, 7s. per day; presser off, 8s.; under-presser, 7s.; machinists (male), 
first, 9s.; second, 8s., 8s., 7s.; (female), 4s. 4d., 4s., 28. 6d. ; general hands (female), 
four at 18s. per week, one at 16s. per week, two at 15s. per week; fellers (girls), one 
at 12s., and one at 9s. per week; buttonholers, six, earning 2s. 6d. to 3s. 5d. per day 
(twenty-six hands). 

® Section IV., class A. (This contractor works on 3s. to 1s. coats.) Contractor 
superintends himself. Fixer, 8s. 6d.; basters, 6s. 6d., 6s., 5s., 5s.; machinists 
(male) 83s., 7s. 6d., 5s., 5s., 63., 48., 48., 38. 6d., 38., 28. 6d. (female) 4s. 9d., 38. 6d., 
per day; (apprentice) 7s. 6d. per week ; pressers (male), 8s., 78., 58., 38. 6d. per 
day ; general hands (female), 4s., 3s., 38., 28. 6d., 2s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 2s. 6d. per day ; 
fellers, 2s., 1s. per day ; apprentices, Bs., 4s. "6d, per week; six buttonholers earning 
a to 3s. 6d. per day. (Thirty-nine " hands.) This contractor is said to drive his 
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to fourteen hours; or he may be himself a small master. Female 
fellers working in shops turning out coats from 2s. 6d. and upwards 
are termed apprentices if they earn less than 9s., and ‘ improvers’ if 
they earn less than 12s, for a full week’s work. From the position 
of feller they rise to that of ‘ general hand,’ and will receive in that 
capacity 2s. 6d. to 5s, a day according to the quality of work they 
are equal to. But this is emphatically not the case with the 
general hand of the small slop-shop who helps in the manufacture 
of 1s. to 1s. 6d. coats. She will be expected to ‘convenience’ her 
master, and her maximum pay will be ls. 6d. a day. And the 
sewing needed in this class of garment is in no sense a training for 
better work; indeed it unfits her for it. Therefore we have 4 
limited class of women working in the Jewish coat trade whose 
earnings can never exceed 1s. 6d. and frequently fall below 1s. for 
twelve hours’ work. But, excluding the general hand of the domestic 
slop-shop, we may consider that in East End coat-making a rate of 
4id. per hour for male workers, 24d. per hour for female workers, is 
the low-water mark of ordinary but mature labour; while 9d. an 
hour for men and 6d. an hour for women may be regarded as the 
high-water mark of exceptional skill.'° The full significance of this 
distinction between permanently unskilled and imperfectly trained 
labour will be appreciated by contrasting the greener of the coat- 
trade, with his foot on the ladder of a rising scale of earnings, with 
his brother in the lowest class of boot finishing, whose labour, like 
that of the general hand of the slop-shop, cuts out no step to better 
things. The distinction is broad indeed—it is the difference between 
hope and despair. 

The second qualification to a paper rate of wages, namely, the 
number of days’ work actually secured throughout the year, varies 
greatly according to the class of shop and the position of the worker. 
In the best bespoke shop the work is fast and furious during the busy 
season (from March to August, from October to Christmas), and tends 
to heap itself up at the latter end of the week, frequently extending 
through the better part of Thursday night. On the other hand the 
workers are locked out for weeks together, and they are often unfitted 
to take work, even if they could get it, in other sections of the trade. 
It is, therefore, most difficult to calculate their average earnings. 
In the manufacture of stock and slop coats the current flows more 
smoothly, and I am inclined to think that its irregularity is caused 
quite as much by the competition between small masters as by 
seasonal demand. But undoubtedly the larger contractors offer the 
most constant employment ; for owing to the heavy rent and other 


10 It would be well to contrast this rate with that of the trades-union statement 
(given in note to p. 164). The Jewish contractor saves, not by ‘sweating’ skilled 
labour, but by employing imperfectly trained workers, or a lower grade of workers, 
for that part of coat-making that needs little or no skill. 
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standing charges of their workshops they must obtain orders or fail. 
Again, skilled workers stand, in regard to continuous employment, at 
a great advantage ; for during the slack season the staff of the work- 
shop contracts, and throws off the less skilled and more incompetent 
worker—the master endeavouring to provide work for those of his 
staff without whom he cannot execute an order if it should fall 
to his lot; while during the busy time first-class machinists and 
pressers will be actually bribed by one master to leave another, and 
will, to some extent, dovetail employment at different shops. I think 
it would be fair to state the average work per week throughout the 
year as four to four and a half days in the shops of large contractors 
and for the most competent and skilled hands throughout the trade ; 
three days for medium shops and average labour; and two and a 
half days and under for the great majority of permanently unskilled 
or imperfectly trained workers. 

In constructing the four different types of Jewish workshops we 
have taken class C (shops employing under ten hands) as being the 
most typical of East End tailoring, the class in which the con- 
tractor is invariably one of the staff, and worked it out in the four 
different sections of the trade, adding in the notes two actual instances 
of classes Aand B. But the difficulty of clear-cut generalisation, 
in Jewish tailoring, is extreme ; for beyond the elementary facts that 
the male workers are exclusively Jewish and the female workers 
principally so, that the use of the sewing machine and the impor- 
tance of the presser’s table vary inversely with the quality of the 
work turned out, I have discovered no distinct organisation peculiar 
to the different sections of the trade. For instance, a priori reasoning 
would have led us to suppose that subdivision of labour, the charac- 
teristic feature of the Jewish as compared with the English method 
of coat-making, would be most elaborate in the cheapest branches of 
the trade. But this is not so. Subdivision of labour increases with 
the size of the shop, and not with the cheapness of the garment 
turned out; and as the large contractor cannot take the very best, 
and will not take the very worst, kind of work, it is developed in its 
most perfect form in the medium shops of sections ii. and iii., shops 
working on 2s. to 6s. coats. Here you not only find fixers, basters, 
machinists, pressers, and fitters, but, as Mr. Burnett says, ‘ of every 
branch enumerated it is difficult to find two of the same branches 
who are paid at the same rate.’ For instance, it needs less skill to 
machine the linings than the material of a coat, a lower grade still 
for sleeve linings, while the machinist who makes cuffs and sews in 
pockets must be a first-class mechanic; hence we have already four 
machinists receiving different rates of pay, and exercising different 
degrees of skill. The work is honest and good of its kind; but the 
art of the English tailor has been exchanged for the perfect mechan- 
ism of Jewish organisation. In a typical Jewish workshop a razor 
is never used to cut wood; the hatchet is sharpened. 
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But on either side the line of good medium work, subdivision of 
labour exists only toa very limited extent. In the best bespoke shops, 
the staff are all, or nearly all, skilled tailors: they will stop the machine, 
or lay down the iron, to baste, fell, stitch, or make buttonholes. Their 
work may be specialised, but their skill is uniform. On the other 
hand the lowest slop trade drifts into the domestic workshop with its 
small and imperfect staff of workers: the same man may baste out 
and ‘press off’ the 1s. coat; a mere machinist may pick 5d. jackets 
from off the heap by his side, run up the seams and round the 
edges, the garment flying backward and forward to the general hand 
who will do all the soaping, felling, and buttoning that is required. 
I place soaping first in the list: for soap replaces the needle in the 
lowest slop trade; and it needs little but muscle to soap the seams 
of shoddy cloth, or the face of the coarse canvas which lies between 
material and lining, and lends to the coat its temporary form. 
And lower still we find the Gentile women—the fringe of the coat 
trade—who make coats throughout for 7d.; who will take bundles 
across the counter of the wholesale house which have been indig- 
nantly refused by the smallest Jewish sweater. Thus subdivision of 
labour, yesterday the fetish of the economist, to-day the bugbear 
of the trade-unionist, is, in the tailoring industry, innocent alike of 
art or fraud ; incapable of producing the coat for ‘ the gentleman who 
knows how to clothe himself,’ but utterly disdainful of the soaped- 
up garments which lose shape and substance in the first London 
fog. Honestly made balloons, adapted to the wear of a tasteless 
middle class, are its only, but its numerous progeny. 

I now pass to the relation the profit of the contractor bears to 
the wages of his hands, together with the general condition of all 
classes engaged in the tailoring trade. But I wish first to dispel an 
illusion which, judging from articles in leading papers, seems to 
have taken firm hold of the public mind. 

Besides the labour contractor we are told that there are a class of 
middlemen who stand between the wholesale or retail house and 
the master of the workshop—a series of parasites all of whom ‘ sweat ’ 
profit out of the actual worker at the bottom of the scale. This 
class of middlemen was a fact of the past; with equal certainty we 
may assert that it is a fiction of the present. That there exist 
isolated instances of middlemen, who are not superintendents of 
labour, I could hardly deny, unless I knew every coat-shop in London ; 
but we have overwhelming evidence that these individuals (if they 
exist at all) do not constitute a class, for though we have full par- 
ticulars of shops in all sections of the coat-trade, we have in every 
case traced the work direct to the retail or wholesale house. Ijhave 
heard of an overflow of work, of instances in which a labour con- 
tractor has taken out too great a quantity for his own staff, and has 
retailed it to his friend ; but that is simply a trade accident anil not 
a trade custom. If, therefore, the term ‘sweating’ be limited to 
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sub-contract, there is no sweating in the Jewish coat trade, unless 
you choose to regard the wholesale houses as the first contractor. 
But this would lead us to the conclusion that all’ descriptions of 
merchandise are made under the ‘ sweating system ;’ for throughout 
our industrial organisation the wholesale house stands between the 
producer and the retailer, and the cloth manufacturer becomes as 
much a ‘sweater’ as the Jewish coat-maker. Even in the working 
men’s co-operative movement—that shortest cut between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer—we have watched the rise of two great 
wholesale societies under distinct management and with a separate 
profit and loss account, buying from the manufacturers and selling 
to the retail stores. 

There is, however, one curious exception to this absence of 
middlemen in the coat trade, namely, in government work. The 
wholesale orders given to government contractors are sublet to labour 
contractors who either work on the premises of the first contractor or 
in their own workshops. It is questionable whether, in this peculiar 
case, we ought not to regard the first contractor as the wholesale 
house and the government asa body of consumers. But any way the 
reason for this exception is obvious, and is moreover intimately 
associated with the explanation for the present absence of sub- 
contracting from the coat trade at large. In government work there 
is a margin between the price at which the work is given to the first 
contractor and the price at which he can get it executed, with 
profit, to the satisfaction of her Majesty’s viewers. Part of his 
margin of possible profit the government contractor hands over to 
a labour contractor ; it saves him the personal supervision of a work- 
shop, and he secures through contract a cheaper and more efficient 
superintendence than through a salaried foreman. Now the middle- 
man, who formerly existed in the coat trade at large, lived on the 
margin between the price to the wholesale house and the cost of 
labour in an unexplored labour market. This margin has been 
absorbed by the enterprise of rival traders. The prices at which 
stock and slop garments are given across the counter of wholesale 
houses are 25, some say 50, per cent. lower than they were twenty 
years ago. In fact the nineteenthcentury patent sounding-machine 
of competitive trading has pierced through the series of middlemen 
and has at length struck the low level of the actual rate at which 
labour is willing to sell itself in the East End market ; and any unusual 
variation produced by an additional depression of wage, or by a tem- 
porary inflation of price, will in many cases be handed over by the so- 
called ‘sweater’ in the form of a bribe to the foreman of the whole- 
sale house by whose favour he secures the work. Hence, if there 
exist middlemen in the Jewish coat trade, they pass under the dis- 
guise of the salaried foremen of large trading firms. Bribery has 
replaced sub-contract, in so far as the keen-eyed profit instinct of the 
wholesale trader permits it. But the position of the actual maker 
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of the garments is in no way affected by the change. Neither would 
it be altered if, to-morrow, the principal of the firm himself stepped 
into the position of the corrupt foreman. 

Closely connected with the bribery of foremen and the low prices 
current in the stock and slop trade lies the question of the actual 
profit of the contractor compared with the wages of his hands. First 
let us distinguish between the different classes of contractors, as we 
have distinguished between different classes of workers. The typical 
sweater—‘the prince of the sweating system’—the man who 
employs over twenty-five hands—has been narrowly watched by the 
representatives of comic and sensational papers. He is pictured 
sauntering about his workshop with his hands in his pockets, with a 
cigar in his mouth, and with the East End equivalent to an orchid 
in his button-hole—though in a workshop which ‘ reeks of the smell 
of human flesh, and in which thirty or forty workers are huddled 
together like cattle in a pen,’ even this must be an unpleasant and, I 
should have thought, a somewhat needless, occupation for a man who 
‘ sweats’ a large income out of the labour of his ‘ hands.’ No doubt 
the representatives of these journals have had opportunities of ana- 
lysing his year’s balance-sheet that I have been unable to obtain. All 
the information that I can give about a master of this class—and I 
fear it will sound prosaic and lacking in the picturesque—is that his 
workshop realises a greater degree of comfort, that his hands are 
more regularly employed, and are more secure of the payment of 
overtime and of their wage at the end of the week, than is the case 
with the small master who gains himself a precarious and uncertain 
livelihood. From what I have seen of the private apartments and 
from what I have noticed of the personal expenditure of this class of 
contractors, I should imagine that they made a very fair, perhaps, in 
one instance, a large income relative to the turn-over of their 
business. Men in a large way escape the blackmail of foremen, for 
they deal direct with principals of the wholesale firms; and I am 
told that one of these contractors has himself a share in the capital 
and direction of the business of his chief customer. Still there is a 
paradoxical fact which the creators of the typical sweater will find 
hard to explain. If contracting on this scale be so lucrative and so 
easy, how is it out of 900 Jewish coat-makers at the East End there 
are only fifteen who employ as a rule twenty-five hands? And in 
striking opposition to this enigmatical fact we see the eighty per 
cent. of small masters employing under ten persons; while there 
remains nineteen per cent. of the intermediate class belonging more 
especially to the better paid sections of the trade. Clearly, then, the 
small master who manufactures, with the help of imperfectly taught 
and permanently unskilled labour, the balloon and soaped-up garment 
for the working class home and colonial markets—the man ‘ who 
works himself as hard or harder than any of his employés ’—is the 
typical sweater of East End coat-making. 
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In truth it is exactly the absence of the capitalist employer, in- 
dependent of, and distinct from, the wholesale trader, able, to some 
extent, to resist the constant pressure of competing firms in the 
direction of cheap, intermittent, and low class production, that is the 
curse of the East End. Unhappily the large and responsible em- 
ployer is severely handicapped by the economic conditions of the 
metropolis as compared with those of the provinces—the extravagant 
rent for factory or workshop, the heavy rates and taxes, the high 
price of gas and coal, and, intensifying all these inequalities, the ir- 
regularity of the London trade, which leaves him with serious liabili- 
ties during the slack seasons of the year. 

And while the large contractor is placed at a serious disad- 
vantage, two circumstances tend to an indefinite multiplication 
of small masters in the Jewish coat trade, competing vigorously 
with each other, not only for the work of the shops, but for the 
services of the most skilled hands: the ease with which a man 
becomes a master, coupled with the strongest impelling motive of 
the Jewish race—the love of profit as distinct from other forms of 
money-earning. The ease with which a man may become a master 
is proverbial at the East End. His living-room becomes his work- 
shop, his landlord or his butcher his security ; round the corner he 
finds a brother Israelite whose trade is to supply pattern garments to 
take as samples of work to the wholesale house ; with a small deposit 
he secures on the hire system both sewing machine and presser’s 
table. Altogether it is estimated that with 1/. in his pocket any man 
may rise to the dignity of a sweater. At first the new master will 
live on ‘ green’ labour, will, with the help of his wife or some other 
relative, do all the skilled work that is needed. -Presently, if the 
quantity of his work increases, or if the quality improves, he will en- 
gage a machinist, then a presser. His earnings are scanty, probably 
less than those of either of the skilled hands to whom he pays wages, 
and he works all hours of the day and night. But the chances of 
the trade are open to him; with indefatigable energy and with a 
certain measure of organising power he may press forward into the 
ranks of the large employers, and if he be successful, day by day, 
year by year, his profit increases and his labour decreases relatively 
to the wage and the labour of his hands. It is this passion for the 
chances of a successful ‘ deal ’ which tempts the East End Jew into his 
only vice—gambling. For the machinist may be passing his slack 
time in a gambling den, while the master of the workshop slaves day 
and night for profit, the presser buys and renovates old clothes for 
the Petticoat Lane market, and the greener hoards his hard-earned 
pence to buy cheap the coveted watch of the unemployed Gentile. 
And it is rare for an East End Jewish worker to be content with his 
nominal profession : hours and days of enforced idleness, like the un- 
spent farthings of the scanty income, are turned to profit, unless 
both alike be dedicated to that vice characteristic of the profit-seeker— 
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gambling. The out-o’-work Jews are the dealers and financiers of 
the East End. All alike try to supplement the income made in 
actual labour by the turnover of money by the wise use of the 
talent entrusted to their care. It is this dominant race impulse 
that has peopled our Stock Exchange with Israelites; it is the 
same instinct that has made the Rothschilds the leaders of European 
finance and the bankers of emperors and kings. 

Atthe East End this characteristic of the Jewish race has atwo-fold 
tendency : to raise the workers as a mass of individuals, and to depress 
the productive industry through which they rise. Contractors and 
workers alike ascend in the social scale; taken as a mass they 
shift upwards, leaving to the new-comer from foreign lands the werst 
paid work, the most dilapidated workshop, and the dirtiest lodgings. 
For the Jewish community at the East End is like a reservoir fed 
from beneath: the bottommost layer of excessive poverty is always 
present, but the constant influx of destitute foreigners is compensated 
by a continual overflow of settlers and natives into more well-to-do 
districts and into richer classes. Hence a Jew may begin in Back- 
church Lane, but he may end in Bayswater. On the other hand, 
the prices at which work is taken are constantly reduced by a race 
of workers who have neither the desire nor the capacity for labour or 
trade combination, and who are endowed with a standard of life that 
admits of an almost indefinite amount of work in the worst possible 
conditions. Long and irregular hours, periods of strain and periods 
of idleness, scanty nourishment, dirt and overcrowding, casual 
charity—all the conditions which ruin the Anglo-Saxon and Irish 
inhabitant of the East End seem to leave unhurt the moral and 
physical fibre of the Jew; and untroubled by the conflicting ideals, 
the manifold desires, the complicated necessities of our social life, 
the children of Israel resist the temptations of the great city and 
pursue with untiring zeal and“undivided aim the reward granted by 
the Old Dispensation to those who are faithful to the law: ‘ Length 
of days and riches and honour.’ With few exceptions the men 
remain sober, the women chaste, and men and women alike sacrifice 
personal comfort and ease to the welfare of their offspring. And at 
present the comparative scarcity of skilled labour, joined with the 
growth in all directions of Jewish tailoring, both in an increased export 
trade and in the partial invasion of the bespoke work of the City and 
West End—this combination of a limited labour market (as regards 
skill) and trade growth checks the downward tendency of cost of pro- 
duction and maintains a level of good wage and fair profit in the 
higher branches of the trade. Thus, whatever may be the effect on 
the English working man, and whatever may lie hidden in the future 
for a race of producers with”an indefinitely low standard of life and 
apparently without the capacity for combination, the present condi- 
tion of the East End Jewish tailors may be fairly stated as ‘ mentally 
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and physically progressive.’ If they alone were concerned, no inquiry 
would be needed. 

I have not space in this paper to give a detailed account of the 
manufacture of trousers, vests, and juvenile suits by the mass of 
English women living in the midst of the Jewish settlement, sur- 
rounding it and scattered to the eastwards—the wives and daughters 
of the irregularly employed and of the purely parasitic population of 
East London. I have described this population elsewhere." If the 
Jewish community is like a reservoir continuously rising and over- 
flowing, the mongrel population surrounding it may be compared to 
a stagnant pool; the worthless and the unfortunate of all districts, 
of all industries, of all classes, trickle into it; asa mass it sinks 
downwards; infants, young children, weaklings, all those who touch 
the fatal point of ‘ inability to live ’ either through drink, vice, or sheer 
want, are sucked in by the great mother; while individuals once 
floating on the surface drop into the nethermost place. 

The women have been fitly termed the Chinamen of this class : 
they accept any work at any wage. They grasp after the leavings of 
the Jews in the coat trade; in some instances they act as general 
hands in the Jewish slop-shop; and they monopolise the East End 
trouser and juvenile suit trade. And when Jews and Gentile women 
come into direct competition (as they do in vest-making) they accuse 
each other loudly of ruining the trade. I think as a general fact the 
Jews carry off the best paid work, while the struggling wives and 
mothers of drunken husbands and starving children slave day and 
night for a pittance which even a greener would despise, except as 
apprenticeship to better things. But notwithstanding this, the 
striking feature of the female labour engaged in the East End tailor- 
ing industry is the extraordinary range in the earnings. For, even 
if we exclude the best bespoke work (corresponding to section i. of 
the Jewish coat trade), which in the case of trousers and vests is ac- 
cidental to, rather than characteristic of, East London, we find women 
in the shops of German contractors, working on second-class order or 
good stock trousers, who will clear 5s. for 104 hours’ work, either as 
machinists or as finishers. The rule of the trade is piece work; the 
wages of women in the better class trouser and vest trade (corre- 
sponding to section ii. of the coat trade) vary from 3d. to 6d. an 
hour according to the rate at which they work. On the other hand, 
directly we lose sight of garments requiring neat and skilful work- 
manship and descend into the permanently unskilled work of the 
vast majority of the trouser, vest, and juvenile suit hands at the 
East End, if we leave the workshop and step into the home, we may 
watch women and girls straining every nerve, who cannot earn more 
than 2d.,and must frequently content themselves with 3d., for an hour’s 
labour. This sudden fall is partly due to the vigorous and growing 


See ‘ The Dock Life of East London,’ Nineteenth Century, October 1887. 
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competition of the provincial factories—a competition most acutely 
felt in the juvenile suit trade, which, by the way, is the only section 
of metropolitan tailoring that suffers from foreign as well as from 
provincial competition. The provincial factory cannot undertake 
‘ordered’ goods, neither can it turn out garments with ‘form.’ 
Hence the Jewish coat shop is very slightly affected by the rival 
factory system ; '* for, as Mr. David Schloss has told us, with a coat 
style—‘ form ’ as it is called in the trade—is of the first importance, 
and female labour (whether at home, in the workshop, or in the 
factory) has always been found fatally deficient in ‘form.’ But for 
strong and sound work the provincial factory with its greater sub- 
division of labour, with its superior machinery, excels in all ways 
(except cheapness) the slipshod output of the demoralised and 
poverty-stricken home. Therefore trousers and juvenile suits corre- 
sponding tothe honestly made balloons of the large Jewish contractor 
are chiefly manufactured in the provinces, while the women at the 
East End who are not skilled or fortunate enough to secure ‘ order’ 
work are for the most part engaged on trousers, vests, and juvenile 
suits for the working-class home and colonial markets—garments 
that are ‘flattered’ into temporary shape by the presser’s iron, and 
in the making of which soap largely replaces the use of thread—fit 
_ companions for the soaped-up coat of the domestic sweater. 

The women engaged in this lowest branch of the tailoring 
industry work either direct for a wholesale house or for a distributing 
contractor. The latter are more especially characteristic of the 
trouser trade; they may be Germans or English women; in rare 
instances they are Jews. They take large orders from shipping or 
wholesale firms, form centres of employment throughout the East 
End, give the work out, first to be machined, then afresh to be 
finished, while they press the garments either themselves or see it 
done on their own premises. In other cases women will take small 
quantities from a wholesale house or from one of these contractors, 
machine the garment either alone or with help, and give out the 
finishing to their neighbours. Thus, I have known a shipping order 
pass through the hands of a series of individuals before it reached 
the homes of the finishers. We have, therefore, clear evidence of 
sub-contract in the trouser trade. But while sub-contract exists to a 
small extent, distributing contractors, as a class, are being swept away. 
Small wholesale trading firms are springing up in all parts of the 
East End, turning dilapidated barns or old stables into workshops 
for indoor workers, and distributing far and wide their commoner 
work in the homes of the women. 

And I have analysed carefully the earnings of women working on 
exactly the same class of garments for a contractor or sub-contractor on 
the one hand and for a wholesale house on the other, but I have failed 

12 See ‘ The Sweating System,’ Fortnightly Review, November 1887. 
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to discover any difference in the price paid per garment while un- 
doubtedly the worst paid work is made under the direction of East End 
retail slop-shops or for tallymen—a business from which contract, even 
in the equivocal form of wholesale trading, has been eliminated. Here 
again the sweeping away of the contract system has in no way lessened 
the evils of the so-called ‘ Sweating System ;’ the position of the actual 
worker remains unchanged. 

These are the main facts of the East London tailoring trade, 
the leading features of this new province of production. Fach year 
adds to the number of its inhabitants, not only at the East End, but 
throughout the United Kingdom.'* The Jews occupy one portion of 
it, Gentile women the other—both alike constantly shift their boun- 
dary further and further into the domain of the English journey- 
man tailor; while on the opposite side the factory system (also a 
province of women) competes vigorously with the female home- 
workers in the trouser and juvenile suit trade, but makes little head- 
way against the Jewish industry of coat-making. Within the 
boundary, the new province may be mapped out into sections ac- 
cording to the skill of the workers and the quality of the garmen 
turned out. In all cases a definite class of producers, receiving certain 
rates of wage, corresponds to a definite body of consumers paying a 
certain range of prices. Thus the highly paid staff of the Jewis 
German contractor, working on ordered coats or trousers, marntufac- 
tures for well-to-do commercial or professional customers; the makers 
of first-class balloons, with their subdivided labour and sliding scale 
of earnings, supply shopkeepers, clerks, artisans, and the better class 
colonial markets ; and lastly the small master of ‘ green’ labour and 
the permanently unskilled female home-worker, struggling and striv- 
ing for bare subsistence wage, serve the African gold-digger, the East 
End lounger, or the agricultural labourer with soaped-up garments of 
shoddy cloth. 

In regard to the lowest class of trade, it is needless to remark that 
without a constant supply of destitute foreigners, and of women who 
are forced to supplement their husbands’ irregular earnings, it would 
cease to exist. This would be no great evil, for while the workers 
are starved, the consumers are defrauded. No one profits by this 
extreme form of sweating except the more grinding wholesale house 
and the unknown landlord who secures, through the transformation 
of backyard or living-room into workshop, a double rent. The real 
‘ sweater,’ therefore, has a threefold personality—an ignorant consumer, 
a grinding and fraudulent wholesale or retail slop trader, arack-renting 
landlord ; in some instances, we might add a driving labour contrac- 


13 At Leeds the ready-made clothing industry has attracted some 8,000 Jews 
within the last twenty years. In the Stroud Valley (a newly formed centre of the 
trade), five hundred Jews have recently settled. They confine themselves almost 
exclusively to coat-making in both instances. 
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tor. This is the body of the sweater; the soul is the evil spirit of the 
age, unrestrained competition. What then are the evils which have 
roused the attention of the nation? What is the sweating system ? 

If I have stated my facts clearly, the reader will follow me in my 
conclusions. By the term sweating we express certain conditions of 
employment—(1) overcrowded and insanitary workshops or living- 
rooms, (2) long and irregular hours, and (3) constantly falling prices 
and a consequently low rate of wages for the mass of workers. To 
these conditions the trade-unionist would add (4) a sliding scale of 
earnings in all branches of the trade, attacking quality as well as 
quantity, by the careful manipulation of which the immediate em- 
ployer secures the maximum labour for the minimum wage attain- 
able in the labour market.'* These conditions have been intimately 
associated with the contract system in one or another of its forms, 
and sweating has been regarded by some as synonymous with the 
contract system, by others as an abuse of it. But I deny that the 
evils which taken together constitute sweating have any essential 
connection with the contract system; they are merely, in the case of 
the East End tailoring trade, owing to the peculiar characteristics of 
Jewish and female workers, usually coincident with it. Contract exists 
without sweating, and sweating exists without contract. For instance, 
the master stevedore is a labour contractor, but his men are trade- 
unionists, receiving a high and fixed rate of wages and working for 
regulated hours. On the other hand the lowest sections of the 
tailoring trade are escaping contract in all its forms, and yet it is 
exactly these branches of the trade which are developing the evils 
expressed by the term ‘sweating’ most rapidly. In short, after a 
careful study of the facts of the East End tailoring trade, I am con- 
vinced that the profits of the middle man are invariably abstracted 
either from the pocket of the consumer or from the profit of the whole- 
sale or retail trader, and have not the remotest connection with the 
wages of labour. I will go further than this; if it were possible for 
the staff of every labour contractor at the East End to be transformed 
into a co-operative body of workers, and if the transformation were 
universal, the profit of the labour-contractor (as distinct from his 
wage as a workman) would be simply deducted from the total earn- 
ings of the workshop by the trader—always supposing that the three 
conditions which control the East End labour market remained the 
same: namely (1) the supply of different grades of labour relatively 
to the demand, (2) the indefinitely low standard of life peculiar to 
Jews and to women, and (3) the absence of all regulation of employ- 
ment either by voluntary combination among the workers or by legis- 
lative restrictions such as the Factory Acts. Of these three condi- 
tions, the first is an economic truism, and equally apparent in all 


14 This condition is absent in the worst forms of sweating, viz. in the lowest coat 
and trouser trade, in which the garments are made throughout by one person. See p.173. 
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competitive industrial organisations; it is the two latter, taken 
together as the two sides of one question, which constitute the 
peculiar problem of this new province of production, whether we re- 
gard its internal condition or its effect on the English working man. 
In this indefinitely low standard of life, in this readiness and freedom 
among a certain class of producers to do any work, at any price, 
under any conditions, we discover the kernel af the sweating system— 
the broad feature distinguishing it from that other great labour 
problem, the unemployed—and moreover the true origin of the 
vigorous agitation organised throughout the kingdom by the trade- 
unionists against this new method of production and this new class 
of producers. 

For the whole trade-union movement has been a persistent and 
courageous attempt to raise the standard of life among working men. 
In spite of many mistakes, in spite of many failures, it has to a large 
extent succeeded. Not only among unionists, but throughout the 
community of English workmen, it has created a public opinion 
against an unrestrained competition between bread-winners; it has 
silently introduced a standard of earnings, a restriction of hours, and 
a regulation of workshop accommodation, which even the out-o’-work 
refuses to ignore. Hence the apparent paradox of a large body of 
unemployed workmen, and yet a steady and if anything a rising 
rate of wages; here, the pathetic meaning of that much-talked-of 
fact—Englishmen threatened with starvation refusing to work for 2s. 
a day. Trade-unionism is a deliberate attempt to restrict the supply 
of labour otherwise than by a direct appeal to the law of Malthus. 
But it is useless for a starving man to refuse to underbid his fellow 
workmen, if a woman or a foreigner steps into his place. And I 
should like to impress this on the reader’s mind: it would be equally 
useless for English working men to follow the glib advice of upper- 
class philanthropists to marry late, to ‘restrict’ the family, or to 
emigrate. For if we imagine this process as universal to all trades, in 
a few years the English working man would no longer exist. We 
should be a nation of foreigners (why not Chinese ?) supplemented 
by a native industrial organisation approximating the insect type— 
our men drones, our women unsexed workers; though, doubtless, 
in return for this transformation of our national existence, we should 
have attained cheap production. 

Now, in regard to female and child labour, the Factory Acts 
regulate the hours and introduce a standard of comfort and sanita- 
tion within the workshop or factory. The practical result of in- 
eluding all female labour within their operation would be a fixed 
minimum wage. Women who can work in factories are a limited 
class; women who can take work at home are, to all intents and 
purposes, an unlimited class; moreover there are many among them 
who work for pocket-money and not even for subsistence wage. Thus, 
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in female labour, it is the home-workers who drag down the standard 
of life; among men it is foreigners and women. An inquiry into 
the so-called sweating system must therefore be an inquiry into the 
condition of all labour engaged in manufacture which has escaped 
regulation either by trade-wnion or by the Factory Acts; and the 
practical task entrusted by the nation to the two parliamentary com- 
mittees, beyond mere inquiry, is to devise some means either to 
restrict the supply of this class of labour, or to enforce a higher 
standard of life among female, foreign, and unskilled English workers. 
The new province of production that I have attempted to describe 
is only one portion of this larger area of inquiry; and the same 
problem exists under different conditions and in varying forms-in 
the cabinet and boot and shoe trades, and ina host of minor in- 
dustries. With knowledge limited to one trade, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to suggest remedial proposals which (if they are to be of 
practical value) must be based on an equally clear appreciation of 
the facts peculiar to each and all of the several industries affected by 
the so-called Sweating System. In this paper I have, therefore, 
confined myself to a plain statement of the conditions of employ- 
ment, summarised by the term sweating, as they are developed in 
the East End clothing industry, and as they affect the English 


metropolitan tailoring trade. 
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THE NINETEENT1I CENTURY. 


ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF BRITISH INTELLECT. 


Many races have helped in the making of Great Britain, some pre- 
dominating in one part of the island, and some in another. Amid 
the conflicting strains of Euskarian, Celt, Pict, Scot, Saxon, Dane, 
Scandinavian, and Norman, it cannot but be of interest to observe 
which portions of the country are at the present day most prolific in 
men of intellect, and what types of mind prevail in the various sub- 
divisions of the United Kingdom. 

The first difficulty in such an examination is to draw a hard and 
fast line as to who shall and who shall not be admitted to be a man 
of distinguished intellect. Such a division must to a large extent 
be arbitrary and artificial. For want of a better test, however, it may 
be taken that the names which we are entitled to use in our calcu- 
lations are such as could not be excluded from any edition of Men 
of the Time or a good biographical dictionary. This is, of course, but 
a shifting of the responsibility of selection on to other shoulders, yet 
it affords a rough test of merit which is exacting enough to serve our 
purpose. 

On compiling a record of the various men who have during the 
latter part of the Victorian era attained eminence in literature, 
poetry, art, music, medicine, sculpture, engineering, law, and other 
intellectual walks of life, it will be found that, after eliminating 
from the list all who are mere local celebrities, or whose success 
depends upon the accident of their birth, there remain some 1,150 
names which cannot be set aside. An examination into the birth- 
places of these shows that 824 are English born, 157 Scottish, 121 
Irish, while 49 were born abroad. It is only fair to remark, however, 
that an appreciable proportion of the first number are men who, 
though born upon English soil, were of immediate Irish or Scottish 
extraction. 

Taking the numbers as they stand, however, and comparing them 
with the populations of the three kingdoms, we have as a result that 
one in 31,000 Englishmen, one in 22,000 Scotchmen, and one in 
49,000 Irishmen rises to distinction. In this estimate Wales has 
been included in England ; but if the Principality be eliminated, the 
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result is rather more favourable to the larger country, which has 
then one distinguished name in every 30,000. The Welsh counties 
can only boast of seventeen celebrities to over a million of popula- 
tion, which give the poor ratio of one in 58,000. 

Thus, taking the appearance of a man’s name in Men of the 
Time ora dictionary of biography as a test of merit, the proportions 
of such men to the population in the four main divisions of the 
United Kingdom are: 


Scotland ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ - lin 22,000 
England. . . . ‘ ° . 1in 30,000 
Treland . ‘ " . ‘ é . Lin 49,000 
Wales . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ P . lin 58,000 


When we consider that of the Scottish worthies 96 are Lowlanders, 
born to the south of the Clyde and Forth, these figures appear to 
tell in favour of the Saxon as against the Celt, though of course 
there are many factors, such as the distribution of wealth and the 
facilities for education, which exert a modifying influence upon any 
general conclusions. 

On analysing the English roll of honour, it will be found that 
out of the 824 names, 235 belong to men who are of London birth. 
Putting the population of London at one-seventh of that of England 
proper, it has clearly produced very much more than its numerical 
share of the intellect of the nation. To reduce it to figures, the 
proportion of celebrities amongst the born Londoners is about one in 
16,000, while in the provinces it is not more than one in 34,000. 
This is as might be expected when one takes into account the cen- 
tralisation of wealth in London, and the way in which for centuries 
back the brightest intellects in every walk of life have been drawn 
towards the metropolis. 

Though London produces a disproportionate share of the men who 
win their way to fame, it will be found that the very highest quality 
of brain-workers is drawn from the provinces. The men who over- 
shadow their fellows hail largely from the shires. In_ politics 
Gladstone of Liverpool has no serious rival. In science the very 
weightiest names of the later Victorian era are Darwin of Shrewsbury, 
Owen of Lancaster, Hooker of Suffolk, and Tyndall of County Carlow. 
In art Leighton from Scarborough and Millais from Southampton are 
second to none. Herbert Spencer of Derby stands a head and 
shoulders above his brother philosophers. Tennyson of Lincolnshire 
leads the poets, as Carlyle of Ecclefechan did the historians. The 
gap which has been left by the latter is partly filled by Froude of 
Devonshire, Freeman of Staffordshire, and Lecky of Dublin. In 
fiction no one has yet arisen to dispute the pre-eminence of Dickens 
of Portsmouth, ‘George Eliot’ of Warwickshire, and of Thackeray, 
who was born at Calcutta. On the other hand, the Londoners can 
boast of some names which are in the very first flight. Huxley was 
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born at Ealing, which, by the way, had not then been merged in the 
metropolis. Browning, Swinburne, and John Ruskin all hail from the 
capital. On the whole, however, a comparison shows that while the 
great city produces more than its numerical share of our distin- 
guished men, the very highest intellects appear to be developed in the 
peaceful atmosphere of country villages and small provincial towns. 

An analysis of the 235 born Londoners shows that they are 
divisible into 66 authors, 13 poets, 37 artists, 20 theologians, 34 men 
of science, 4 soldiers, 4 seamen, 8 lawyers, 12 medical men, 5 
sculptors, 10 musicians, and 22 others who must be classed as miscel- 
laneous. On comparing these proportions with those furnished by 
other parts of the country, they will be found to be remarkable chiefly 
from the large number of artists and men of science. Thus 200 
celebrities from the southern counties include only 13 artists and 18 
men of science, against the 37 and 34 furnished by 235 Londoners. 
Among 227 celebrities from the north and midlands the tally of well- 
known artists is only 14, though the men of science rise to 30. From 
these figures a general inference may be drawn that the average born 
Londoner has a stronger bent for art than the average provincial 
whether from the north or from the south, and a further examination 
will show that the same holds good, though in a less marked degree, 
for music and for poetry. Thus for the purpose of comparison we 
might tabulate our results thus: 





Total 


éiaatiins Authors Artists | Poets | Maniotone 
| | 





London-born - . F 35 66 37 13 10 
North of London . ‘ , 22 64 14 9 8 
Southerners . 5 ‘ F 2 66 13 | 9 4 








Here the uniformity of the literary figures brings the superiority of 
the Londoners in art into greater relief. How far this superiority 
may be due to the effect which the National Gallery and similar in- 
stitutions have in moulding the young mind, and turning it in the 
direction of art, may perhaps be best left to experts to discuss. 
Beyond this predominance of artists there is little to comment 
upon in the long roll of the famous children of the metropolis. As 
already remarked, the very highest places in the various arts and 
sciences are usually assumed by provincials. In literature, however, 
the Londoners can boast of high quality as well as quantity. Besides 
those already mentioned there are Cardinal Newman, Henry Morley, 
Frederic Harrison, the late J. C. Morison, Mr. W. Smith, and 
Leslie Stephen. In poets the metropolis has been particularly pro- 
lific. Browning and Swinburne head the list, but Eliza Cook, Christina 
Rossetti, G. R. Sims, Clement Scott, Sydney Dobell, Martin Tupper, 
William Morris, E. W. Gosse, and W. S. Gilbert combine to show 
that the human spirit can rise superior to leaden skies or bricks and 
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mortar. In fiction and journalism Miss Braddon, Dutton Cook, 
G. A. Sala, and Edmund Yates are all of London birth. 

Turner, Landseer, Hunt, and Collins in the last generation, and 
F. Holl, Holman Hunt, Horsley, H. S. Marks, Marcus Stone, G. A. 
Storey, Tenniel, Pickersgill, Briton Riviére, Burgess, Goodall, Cooper, 
and many more among the living uphold the reputation of London as a 
nursery of artists. In science the list is hardly as strong as might be 
expected. Crookes, Ray Lankester, Sir John Lubbock, St. George 
Mivart, R. A. Proctor, and J. G. Wood are perhaps the best known 
names. On the other hand, the metropolis is strong in music. 
H. D. Leslie, Macfarren, Sir George Smart, Sir H. Bishop, Sir F. 
Ouseley, L. E. Sloper, C. K. Salaman, and Sir Arthur Sullivan are, 
or were, all cockneys; while Sir Herbert Oakley, like Professor 
Huxley, hails from what is now the suburb of Ealing. 

Passing to the southern counties, and leaving out Surrey from 
our list, as the neighbourhood of the capital interferes with its growth 
as an independent intellectual centre, we find the nine counties give 
results which may be tabulated in the following manner : 
























Cornwall . ‘i ’ 4 862,000 

























| Population Celebrities Proportion to population 

Kent . ‘ é . ; 840,000 33 1 in 25,000 
Sussex ‘ ‘ ; s 417,000 30 1 in 21,000 
Hampshire . : : , 500,000 39 1 in 18,000 
Wiltshire . 4 , R 257,000 1l 1 in 23,000 
Berkshire . P ‘ ‘ 196,000 10 1 in 19,000 
Dorsetshire . F ‘ - 195,000 ‘4 1 in 27,000 
Somerset . ' , js 463,000 20 1 in 23,000 
Devon. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 601,000 33 1 in 18,000 

8 1 in 45,000 


These figures show a high and steady average of intellect in the 
southern counties, and are especially remarkable for the exceedingly 
high position taken by Hampshire, and the comparatively low one 
assumed by Cornwall. The average of highly successful men among 
four million of our southern population is one in 23,000. 

It may be interesting to examine more closely into these 
county statistics, and to observe the quality as well as the number 
of the successful men from the various shires. 
east, Kent gives us what may be described as a good mixed bag, with- 
out presenting any very striking or special features. 
Jenner, the two Grotes of Beckenham, Sims Reeves, Sir E. Reed, 
McGregor the canoeist, Arthur Locker, Newman Hall, J. B. Gough 
of temperance fame, Coxwell the aéronaut, Christie the astronomer, 
and General Sir John Adye are among the three-and-thirty dis- 
tinguished exports from the hop country. The noble Gordon, too, 
was born at Woolwich, though his people were of Scottish origin. 

Sussex produced Richard Cobden in the past, and numbers 
amongst its more recent worthies Sir Edwin Arnold, Florence 


Beginning from the 


Sir William 
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Marryat, the late Admiral Hewitt, Harrison Weir, and Isaac Tod- 
hunter the mathematician. On the whole, however, it cannot be 
said that the average of merit is a high one. 

There were few more surprising results elicited in the preparation 
of these lists than the brilliant position taken by Hampshire. In 
the aggregate this county possesses a greater number of famous men 
than any in the south; but when we come to take into account the 
population, we find that the proportion who win their way to fame is 
1 in 13,000, a ratio which is superior even to that of the metropolis. 
In letters Hampshire is particularly strong. Charles Dickens, 
Charlotte Yonge, George Meredith, Walter Besant, W. N. Moles- 
worth, Joseph Hatton, and Sarah Doudney are a strong body of 
authors for one shire to rear. Millais was born at Southampton, 
Vicat Cole and H. Blackburn at Portsmouth, while in the past 
Isambard Brunel and the ill-fated Cowper Coles hailed from the same 
ancient borough. Hampshire has contributed more than her share 
to the well-being of the Empire. 

Dorsetshire has a short list of distinguished children. Of seven 
names, Thomas Hardy the novelist, Commander Cameron, and the 
late W. E. Forster, are the best known. Berkshire, which boasts one 
celebrity to every 19,000 of the population, has produced in the days 
of our fathers men of the highest intellectual position. Herschel 
the astronomer, Hallam the historian, and Charles Knight, all hailed 
from Windsor. Maria Edgeworth, Goldwin Smith, ‘Tom Brown’ 
Hughes, Sir Charles Russell the soldier, and Richard Blackmore, are 
among the other names which shed a lustre on their native shire. 
Wiltshire, on the other hand, presents few of note. Sir 8S, Canning 
the engineer, Abe Hayward, and Isaac Pitman the stenographer, are 
among the most conspicuous. 

The Somersetshire roll of honour does not exceed that of 
Wiltshire in its proportion to the population, but is of very much 
heavier metal. The two Kinglakes, T. H. 8. Escott, James Sully, Sir 
A. Hobhouse, and Henry Irving the actor, are all men whose names 
are familiar to English ears. Add to these Helen Mathers and Mrs, 
Frederick Prideaux, whose charming poems are hardly read as widely 
as they deserve to be. 

Devonshire is a county which has always preserved a strong 
individuality of its own. Our figures show that the land of the 
Kingsleys has not fallen from its ancient renown, for her celebrities 
number one in 18,000, a higher ratio than any in the south with the 
exception of Hampshire, while in quality they yield to none. James 
Anthony Froude, Samuel Carter Hall, H. A. Dobson, W. H. Mallock, 
Sir T. Bowring, P. B. St. John, and Baring Gould, are the best known 
of the literary Devonians, while the late Chief Justice Cockburn, Sir 
Redvers Buller, Sir Joseph Fayrer of tropical disease fame, and 
Captain Bedford Pym, are among the men who have upheld the 
credit of the western county in other walks of life. 
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Of Cornwall there is little to be said. Dr. Bastian, Sir E. Hamley, 
Leonard Courtney, and Adams the astronomer, are the best known 
names upon her records. 

The muster roll of the Welshmen is not along one, and yet it 
contains some names of the greatest weight. Stanley the traveller 
is a Denbighshire man, Boyd Dawkins the geologist, Lewis Morris 
the poet, Brinley Richards the composer, and the late Bartle Frere, 
were all born in the Principality. 

Taking the counties which border upon Wales in the same way as 
we have treated those in the south, we arrive at the maneiete ds ratios : 





Population Celebrities Ratio 


in 63,000 





Monmouthshire 190,000 3 1 

Herefordshire . 125,000 2 1 in 62,000 
Gloucestershire 534,000 30 1 in 18,000 
Shropshire 248,000 7 1 in 35,000 
Chehire : 561,000 10 | 1 in 56,000 








In these border counties the averages appear to be very poor save 
only in the case of Gloucestershire, where the presence of several 
good-sized towns and of a richer population insures a high standard 
of intelligence. 

The county of Henry the Fifth i is represented by A. R. Wallace 
the zoologist, and Lionel Brough the actor. Herefordshire can boast 
of Sir Henry James and Gerald Massey the poet, while the six other 
Shropshire worthies are overshadowed by the great reputation of the 
naturalist who has given his name to the Darwinian philosophy. 

In Gloucestershire the single town of Cheltenham has produced 
the Rev. I. Arnold, Professor Buckman, Admiral Inglefield, Bishop 
Fraser, and James Payn. Sir Samuel Baker, R. E. Francillon, General 
Lysons, J. A. Symonds, and T. L. Oliphant, are all of Gloucestershire 
The principal Cheshire celebrities appear to be Bowman 
Sir Joseph Whitworth, the late R. Caldecott, and Lord 


extraction. 
the oculist, 
Brassey. 

On tabulating the counties which make up the centre of England, 
we arrive at the following results : 














| Population Celebrities Ratio 
Derbyshire, 379,000 5 1 in 75,000 
Notts . ; 319,000 10 1 in 82,000 
Staffordshire - 858,000 30 1 in 28,000 
Leicestershire . ‘ 269,000 9 1 in 29,000 
Warwickshire . P 634,000 10 1 in 63,000 
Worcestershire i 838,000 13 1 in 25,000 
Northamptonshire ’. , 243,000 5 1 in 48,000 
Bedfordshire ‘ . 146,000 3 1 in 48,000 
Hertfordshire . ; ‘ 192,000 8 1 in 24,000 
Oxfordshire ‘ ° , 178,000 4 1 in 44,000 
Cambridgeshire : ‘ 186,000 4 1 in 48,000 
Bucks ; ; ‘ 175,000 5 1 in 35,000 
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These figures show a very surprising difference between the 
number of distinguished men turned out in proportion to population 
in the midland counties, and in those to the south of the line of the 
Thames. The contrast is so great and the figures so constant in the 
various counties that there is no room for coincidence. In the whole 
of the south the average of famous men is 1 in 23,000, while in the 
midlands it falls to 1 in 41,000. In other words, there is almost 
double the chance of any given southerner attaining high distinction 
than there is of any given midlander. 

It appears to be very difficult to give any adequate reason for this 
extraordinary disparity. Most of the midland counties are agricul- 
tural, as are those of the south. There is as much wealth and 
leisure among the one population as among the other, nor are the 
climatic differences sufficient to account for the contrast. On the 
whole it is most probable that the cause is racial, and depends upon a 
purer and better developed stock, though it is hard to believe that 
the district of Shakespeare is second to any other in its capacity for 
the production of intellect. 

Herbert Spencer in Derbyshire goes far to atone for the low per- 
centage of celebrities in the Peak county. In Notts the names are 
very mediocre, Dr. Percy the metallurgist and General Booth being 
as well knownas any. Staffordshire can boast of Professor Freeman, 
Francis Galton, the late Mary Howitt, Mrs. Meredith, Miss Mulock, 
David Christie Murray, Sir Harry Parkes, Barry Sullivan, George 
Mason, W. Theed the sculptor, and J. H. Shorthouse—a goodly array. 
Leicestershire has produced Lord Macaulay, and can still point to 
his biographer G. O. Trevelyan, Dr. B. W. Richardson, and Lord 
John Manners. 

Shakespeare’s county owns the late ‘George Eliot,’ Professor 
Flower, Joseph Arch, Norman Lockyer, and Miss Ellen Terry—a 
curiously varied quintette. The Worcestershire list includes Pro- 
fessor Beesly, the late Mrs. Henry Wood, and Hullah of musical 
fame. Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, and Cambridgeshire call for 
no remark, unless it be in the case of Dr. Alfred Carpenter, G. A. 
Henty, and Sir Henry Rawlinson; while the county of Bunyan has 
produced a very different worthy in the person of the gallant and 
ill-fated Burnaby. Hertfordshire has heavy metal in the shape of 
Bentley the botanist, Cardinal Manning, Bessemer, Dr. Augustus 
Jessopp, Sir H. Hawkins, and Sir Spencer Wells; while Buckingham- 
shire has given birth to Sir Thomas Brown, and Smedley the novelist, 
who died before he had time to fulfil the promise which his earlier 
works gave. 

It is a relief to turn from the sterile midlands to the eastern 
counties, which are remarkably productive of successful men, as the 
following figures show: 
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| Population Celebrities Ratio 











Lincolnshire . ; ‘ ‘ 436,000 15 | 1 in 29,000 
Norfolk . ‘ ; ‘ ; 438,000 24 1 in 18,000 
Suffolk . = ° ‘ - 348,000 25 1 in 14,000 
| ae 466,000 16 1 in 29,000 








Here the average of successes is 1 in 22,000, which is higher even 
than among the southerners. The Suffolk figures are quite phe- 
nomenal, and in England are second only to those of Hampshire. 

Lincolnshire has, of course, the honour of producing the Poet 
Laureate, who can count among his fellow-countrymen General 
Brackenbury, F. H. Hill the editor, Mrs. Kendal, Dr. Westland 
Marston, and Francis the sculptor. Among the north folk in the 
old county of Nelson, there are the two Pagets, the two Woodwards, 
George Cattermole and Boughton the painters, Mrs. Thornicroft the 
sculptress, Palgrave Simpson, and Rider Haggard. 

Suffolk appears to be pre-eminently the county of famous women. 
There is none other which can point to such an array of female 
talent. Agnes Strickland in the past, and Jean Ingelow, Ouida, 
Mrs. Keeley, and Miss Edwards, all hail from this one district. 
The doctors, too, are in force. . Dr. Cobbold, Dr. Meadows, Dr. H. B. 
Jones, and Sir Henry Thompson, are all well-known names. These, 
with Hooker of Halesworth, J. C. Jeaffreson, Miller the chemist, 
the late F. D.. Maurice, and the two Bickersteths, make a remark- 
able list of worthies for one small county to produce. Essex, though 
a larger district, does not come up to the standard of her northern 
neighbour. Yet in Coventry Patmore, Evelyn Wood, J. R. Robinson, 
Charles Spurgeon, and the late Sir Charles Bright, the East Saxons 
have produced some brilliant men. 

Turning to the northern counties, we find that they come out in 


this way : 


Ratio | 





Population | Celebrities 





| 


Northumberland . . .| 386,000 | 17 1 in 22,000 | 
Cumberland . F - : 220,000 | 9 1 in 24,000 

Durham . ‘ , ; r 685,000 12 1 in 57,000 | 
Lancashire . j : . | 2,319,000 38 lin 74,000 | 
Yorkshire ; ‘ ; . | 2,436,000 60 lin 40,000 | 





Giving an average in the northern counties of one marked intel- 
lect in every 43,000, as compared with 1 in 41,000 in the midlands, 
1 in 23,000 in the south, and 1 in 22,000 in the eastern counties. 
It has been customary to talk of the northerners as being the most 
persevering, shrewd, and long-headed of the inhabitants of England, 
but this assumption does not appear to be borne out by the figures. 
Northumberland produces men of a practical turn. There are 
no poets and few authors in her records, but en revanche there is 
in the past the great Robert Stephenson, and in the present Lord 
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Armstrong and Sir Daniel Gooch, engineers, with Burdon Sanderson, 
Sir G. B. Airy, and Birket Foster. Cumberland has a great reformer 
in Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and an eminent novelist in Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
Durham produced the late Mrs. E. B. Browning, the greatest of 
female poets, and can also boast of Bewick, Sir Charles Hartley the 
engineer, and Stanfield Clarkson the painter. 

Of the ancient rivals, Lancashire and Yorkshire, the county of 
broad acres comes the best out of a comparison, though some may 
think that the smaller and more populated county makes up in quality 
for what it lacks in quantity. Two great Lancastrians, the late Dr. 
Whewell and the still living Richard Owen, are a host in themselves. 
Besides these the county palatine has P. G. Hamerton the art critic, 
John Morley of Blackburn, William Ewart Gladstone, John Bright, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Sir R. Rawlinson, Hatton the musician, Walter Crane, 
Mr. Joule the physicist, and many others. Yorkshire, on the other 
hand, has produced a long list of celebrities. The late Mark Pattison, 
the Bronté family, Sterndale Bennett, Lord Rosse, Foster of Halifax, 
Professor Sidgwick, Mr. Priestley, C. R. Markham, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Miss Green, Mrs. Bancroft, the late Sir Francis Doyle, E. 
Crofts, Alfred Austin, C. W. Cope, and Hutchinson the surgeon. In 
both counties, however, the proportion of celebrities to the total popu- 
lation is low as compared with many other districts of England. 

All English results for the larger divisions of the country are put 
in the shade by the lowlands of Scotland, where 1,800,000 people 
yield 97 celebrities, a proportion of 1 in 18,500. These figures put 
that portion of Scotland which lies between the Forth and Clyde on 
the north, and the English border, in the proud position of having 
reared a larger number of famous men in the later Victorian era than 
any other stretch of country of equal size. Of the 97,29 are authors, 
including such men as the late Thomas Carlyle, Professor Aytoun, 
James Grant, and Robert Chambers, with William Black, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Robert Buchanan, Professor Blackie, Norman 
McLeod, Sir Theodore Martin, and others. In art there are the two 
Faeds, Orchardson, McWhirter, Pettie, Hart, Thorburn, and other good 
men, living or dead. Science finds worthy representatives in the late 
Sir David Brewster, Simpson (who perhaps conferred a greater boon 
upon humanity than any single mortal who ever lived), Professor 
Geikie, ‘ Glacier ’ Forbes, the late Balfour Stewart, &e. Sir Archibald 
Alison, the late Colin Campbell, the late David Livingstone, Nasmyth 
the engineer, Cadell the explorer, and a considerable sprinkling of 
eminent doctors, lawyers, and statesmen, make up the complement of 
distinguished lowlanders who have brought honour upon themselves 
and their country within the memory of the present generation. The 
single town of Edinburgh has produced no less than 46 worthies, 
which when compared with the population gives an average of 1 in 
5,500, nearly three times as high as that of London. 
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The midland counties of Scotland between the Forth and the 
‘Grampians have also been very prolific in great names, though 
hardly perhaps to the same extent as the lowlands. Among those 
who have passed away, Sir Charles Lyell the geologist, John Sterling, 
Rev. T. Chalmers the founder of the Free Church, and John Goodsir, 
are all in the first flight. Samuel Smiles of Haddington, Noel Paton, 
Principal Tulloch, Professor Craik, Charles Mackay, and the Hon. A. 
McKenzie, are all from this part of the island. 

The north of Scotland has contributed one-and-thirty names to 
this muster roll of British worthies. This figure—a very high one 
when compared to the population—is largely due to the exceptionally 
favourable result in the Aberdeenshire district. From this one corner 
of Scotland, with a population which does not exceed 250,000, there 
comes a long list of famous names. John Hill Burton the historian, 
Bain and Davidson the philosophers, Donaldson the Grecian, Dr. 
Matthews Duncan, David Gill and John Phillips the artists, Father 
Humphrey, Legge the Chinese scholar, George Macdonald, David 
Masson, W. R. Pirie, Sir John Rose, Smith the Orientalist, Sir John 
Steel the sculptor, Joseph Robertson the antiquary, and Robertson 
Forbes the art critic, are all Aberdonians. This is a great record for 
one shire. 

Turning to the sister island, we shall find that the proportions run 


as follows: 


| 
| Town of Dublin’ . ‘ . 400,000 45 1 in 8,500 
| Rest of Leinster. : ‘ 900,000 12 1 in 75,000 
| Munster . é ‘i ‘ ‘ 1,390,000 29 1 in 47,000 
| Connaught . : , , 846,000 7 1 in 120,000 
| Ulster“. + + + + | 1,800,000 27 =| 1 in 66,000 


Population Celebrities Ratio 














These figures are remarkable as showing that the Irish capital can 
hold its own against any English city in its output of celebrated men. 
They are curious also as showing that the intellectual standard in 
Munster is, man for man, higher than that of Ulster, which is con- 
trary to the generally received opinion. Poor Connaught lags 
behind in the race, and has the lowest average of any portion of Great 
Britain. 

Dublin has given us in the persons of Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Charles Beresford a distinguished soldier and sailor. Boucicault, Stop- 
ford Brooke, W. E. H. Lecky the historian, W. H. Russell, and 
Balfe the composer, are the pick of the five-and-forty from the banks 
of the Liffey ; while McClure and McClintock of Arctic fame, Percy 
Fitzgerald, Parnell, and Tyndall, were all born in the surrounding 
province. Munster has a fair proportion of well-known names, 
Maclise, McGinn, and Sir Hugh Gough among those who have 
passed away. Justin McCarthy, J. Augustus O’Shea, General Butler, 
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Sir Bernard Burke, and Thomas Hovenden, are all from the southern 
province. Ulster is richest in theologians and lawyers, though it 
has some weighty names in Sir William Thomson the physicist, 
Sir William McCormac of Parisian celebrity, Mrs. Riddell, the late 
W. Carleton, Sir Emerson Tennent, Sir Robert Hart. the Chinese 
diplomatist, Lord Dufferin, Sir R. Montgomery of the Punjaub, the 
late Lord Cairns, and W. Allingham the poet. 

There are few things which strike one more in an analysis of this. 
kind than the large number of distinguished men who have been 
born abroad. We have always had a name for importing our artists, 
so that it is not wonderful to find that a large number of the names. 
which adorn our Academy catalogues were born far from the country 
which they now enrich with their works. Alma Tadema was born at 
Dronryp in Holland. Calderon first saw the light at Poitiers. 
Dobson hails from Hamburg. MHerkomer is a native of Waal in 
Bavaria. Ouless is a Channel-Islander, as is Millais by descent. 
Poynter was born in Paris, Val Prinsep in India, and Yeames at 
Taganrog in Russia. 

Of other celebrities, living and dead, Thackeray was born at Cal- 
cutta, Professor De Morgan in Java, Sir Drummond Wolff at Malta, 
Professor Monier Williams at Bombay, and Hermann Vezin in Phila- 
delphia. Guernsey has produced Peter Renouf and Professor Bo- 
namy Price. Sir Lyon Playfair comes from Meerut, Florence 
Nightingale from Florence, Sir Austen Layard from Paris, the late 
Leone Levi from Ancona, Max Miiller from Dessau, Canon Farrar 
from Bombay, the late Mr. Chenery from Barbadoes, Cowen the 
composer from Jamaica, and Grant Allen from Kingston in Canada. 

On reviewing our general results, one or two remarkable facts 
become apparent. If a line be drawn through the centre of Lin- 
colnshire, it will be found that the poetry of the nation is to the 
southern side of that division. Tennyson, Swinburne, Browning, 
William Morris, Dobell, Locker, Matthew Arnold, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Gilbert, Gosse, Kent, Moultrie, Sidney Colvin, Coventry Patmore, 
J. A. Symonds, Clement Scott, Sims, Bailey, Martin Tupper, Skeat, 
Christina Rossetti, Jean Ingelow, Mary Howitt, Mrs. Archer Clive, 
Atherstone, Gerald Massey, Lewis Morris, Capern, and Mrs, F. 
Prideaux, are all born to the south of such a line. Those elsewhere 
are so few that they may be readily counted. Buchanan of Glasgow, 
Stevenson and Isa Craig of Edinburgh, Austin of Yorkshire, Alling- 
ham in Ulster, and George Macdonald in Aberdeen, are small oases 
in the prosaic north. It may be generally stated that, with a few 
notable exceptions, music, poetry, and art reach their highest develop- 
ment in the south, while theology, science, and engineering predomi- 
nate in higher latitudes. 

Glancing over:our figures, it may be briefly summed up that towns 
have a higher intellectual activity than the country, and that agri- 
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cultural districts are usually richer in great men than manufacturing 
or mining parts. The lowlands of Scotland, Aberdeenshire, Dublin, 
Hampshire, Suffolk, London, Devonshire, Gloucestershire, and Berk- 
shire, are, in the order named, the divisions of the kingdom which 
have during the last twenty or thirty years produced the most 
plentiful crop of distinguished citizens. The eastern and southern 
counties are in the aggregate superior in intelligence to the northern 
and midland. These in turn are superior to Cornwall and Wales, 
while the mental nadir is to be found in the western province of 


Treland. 
A. Conan Doy Le, M.D.° 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE 
NEW CURE FOR ‘GROWING TOO FA T”.’ 


Tue invention of a new ‘cure’ is a sure passport to fame and popu- 
larity in Germany—indeed, not infrequently elsewhere. It becomes 
a subject: of general conversation in society, and usually it is not long 
before a certain number of marvellous recoveries can be quoted in 
recommendation of the new system, whatever it may be. 

But when so illustrious a person as Prince Bismarck is both the 
patron and example of such a system its wide-spread popularity is 
assured, and we are not surprised, therefore, to read the words 
‘Sixteenth Thousand ’ on the cover of the brochure whose title is at 
the head of this paper. 

It should, however, always be remembered that the popular 
judgment in matters medical cannot be founded on any profound or 
accurate knowledge of the, often, extremely intricate and complex 
problems involved in those disturbances of natural function which 
constitute disease, but that it usually rests on a hasty induction from 
a few imperfectly examined instances. Hence it is that these judg- 
ments are rarely found to stand the test of time. 

To the popular mind no argument is more influential, or seems 
more surely founded on common sense, than such a one as that used 
by the blind man in the Gospels: ‘ whereas I was blind, now I see ;’ 
* whereas I was ill, now I am well.’ Yet nothing can be more certain, 
although it is extremely difficult to make it generally understood, than 
that this argument, thus baldly stated, is to minds informed by exact 
knowledge and long experience, the most unsound and unconvincing. 
Two instances, illustrating the fallacy inherent in this kind of 
argument, which occurred to the writer, may perhaps best serve to 
explain the preceding statement—one was an instance of blindness, the 
other an instance of lameness. 

A gentleman, the subject of serious disease, who had shown a 
tendency to the development of somewhat startling subjective 
symptoms, suddenly declared he was blind. He was carefully ex- 
amined by the writer and by an eminent oculist, and although no 
particular optical defect could be found in his eyes, to all the tests 
it was possible to apply, he appeared to be blind. A few days after- 
wards, and without any apparent or sufficient cause or reason for the 
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change, and almost without comment, he asked for the Times news- 
paper, which he proceeded to read in bed without any difficulty ! 

The next instance is perhaps still more remarkable. A young 
woman presented herself at a London Hospital supporting herself on 
crutches and declared she was losing the use of her legs. After one 
or two questions and after noticing the awkward manner in which 
the crutches were used, the writer took from her both crutches and 
ordered her, in a firm manner, to walk away without them, which 
she did! Some years afterwards he was sent for into a distant 
suburb to see this person’s father, having himself quite forgotten the 
preceding incident, when this same young woman came forward and 
reminded him that he ‘ had cured her of lameness’ many years ago! 
Now, although no curative agency whatever, in the ordinary sense, 
was introduced or applied, in either of these instances, yet one of 
them might have said, ‘ whereas I was blind, now I see,’ and the 
other, ‘ whereas I was lame, now I walk.’ 

An acquaintance with numerous instances, such as these, must 
always prevent the experienced physician from accepting as conclu- 
sive arguments which may appear convincing to others, who do not 
possess his knowledge or experience. No one can realise so well as 
he does the truth of Mill’s saying, that ‘we mark the hits and not 
the misses.’ 

It was by one of those remarkable ‘hits’ that Dr. Schweninger 
rose into sudden popularity. Great, indeed, was the agitation 
amongst the medical profession in Berlin when it became known 
that the great Chancellor insisted on nominating this gentleman to 
a professorship in the faculty of medicine in the university of that 
city. Such an extraordinary exercise of arbitrary authority had not 
been heard of in recent times. An appeal against it was made in 
the Prussian Parliament, and the new professor’s antecedents were 
severely commented upon; more than a hundred members of 
the chamber voted against the Chancellor’s nomination, but the 
appointment was defended on the ground of personal services to 
Prince Bismarck, and this opposition no doubt further promoted Dr. 
Schweninger’s fame. 

But the author of the brochure before us asserts that the system 
adopted by Schweninger is not his system at all, and that whatever 
credit is attached to it belongs entirely to Professor Oertel of Munich, 
who, he says, had repeatedly conversed with Dr. Schweninger on its 
special applicability to the Chancellor’s case. However this may be, 
the personality of Schweninger has quite overshadowed that of Oertel 
in the eyes of the European public, who will probably remain pro- 
foundly indifferent to their relative merits and claims. 

Leaving personal considerations out of the question, it may be of 
some general interest to inquire what is the nature of this much- 
vaunted ‘cure,’ and what are its claims to novelty and originality. 
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. Speaking generally, it may be said that this system of treatment 
is directed mainly against the prevalent tendency (especially in 
Germany) to ‘ morbid obesity ’"—in other words to getting too fat ! 

Whoever has visited such resorts as Marienbad, or Carlsbad, or 
Kissingen, will have witnessed the patient, persevering, and, alas! 
frequently unavailing efforts, made by great numbers of his fellow 
creatures, to overcome this fatal tendency. Schweninger (or Oertel ?) 
has come to their aid and has propounded a system which, it is main- 
tained, is destined to be more successful in this direction than any 
that has preceded it. 

If we ask these two practical questions: (1) Is there any harm 
in getting fat ? and (2) When may a man be said to be getting too 
fat ? we shall encounter, in this country, some divergence of opinion. 
A reader of medical journals might have observed, in the course of 
the past year, in one of the most influential of these papers, an 
alarming summary of all the evils which obesity brings in its train ; 
and a few weeks later he might have read, in another equally influen- 
tial journal, a statement that there really was no reason whatever why a 
man or woman should object to weigh from fifteen to twenty stone! 

The writer is more in agreement with the former than the latter 
estimate, although it must be freely admitted that a very fair share 
of health and activity is not inconsistent, in some constitutions, with 
a considerable amount of obesity. 

It has been stated that a man should possess about one-twentieth 
of his entire weight of fat, and the softer sex rather more—about 
one-fifteenth. But this estimate cannot serve any practical purpose, 
because it would be impossible to make the necessary analysis until 
it was too late to be of any service. 

The only easy and practical test is the relation of weight to age 
and height. A man 5 ft. 7 in. in height and thirty years of age, 
ought to weigh from 10 st. to 10 st. 10 lbs.; at forty years of age 
the average weight is about the same; at fifty it is a little less, at 
sixty still less, and at seventy considerably less. A woman 5 ft. 2 in. 
in height should weigh, at thirty years of age, from 7 st. 8 lbs. to 
8 st. ; at forty she will be 2 lbs. heavier ; at fifty nearly 4 lbs. heavier, 
and at sixty she should be about the same weight as at thirty, and 
she should get lighter as she grows older. For every additional 
inch of height you must add 5 lbs. to the weight, so that a man 
thirty years of age and 6 ft. high may weigh from 11 st. 11 lbs. to 
12 st. 7 lbs. These are, of course, merely working averages, prepared 
for such purposes as that of life assurance, &c. If a man comes to 
exceed these averages by more than a stone, he may be said to be 
getting too fat, unless there are other considerations, such as original 
or inherited conformation, to account for it. 

Is there any harm in getting fat? So far as longevity is con- 
cerned, it may be some comfort to many to know that the tables of 
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some of the American life insurance offices show that it is better 
to be much above the average weight than much below it ; but it is 
best to be neither ! 

Apart from the very considerable inconvenience it gives rise to— 
to leave zsthetic considerations out of the question—no doubt a great 
excess of weight due to an increased formation of fat is an abnormality 
closely bordering on disease. At any rate, in almost every case, it may 
be said to point to the consumption of a hurtful excess of food of 
some kind. Fat persons who wish to get thinner should realise this 
fact. It is useless to proclaim that they do not eat more than others ; 
excess of fat can only be made from excess of food, and it has been very 
pertinently pointed out that a daily deposit of a quarter of an ounce 
of fat will in ten years increase the weight of the body by fifty-seven 
pounds! and the familiar process of fattening animals for purposes of 
food should teach us how rapidly fat can be deposited in the animal 
body when appropriate food is taken. 

It has also now been long established that the animal body can 
and does form fat out of the nitrogenous or albuminous group of 
foods, which were at one time spoken of as exclusively ‘ flesh form- 
ing’ foods; as well as from fatty foods and from starchy and 
saccharine foods, the so-called earbo-hydrates. 

It was shown by Liebig that the butter found to be present in 
the milk of a cow was far in excess of the small amount of fat in 
the grass or other fodder she consumed. It was also shown by 
Lawes and Gilbert that a fattening pig stored up in its body 472 
parts of fat for every 100 parts of fat in the food it received; and 
the wax produced by bees is out of all proportion to the amount of 
fat in their food, which is chiefly sugar. 

The value and influence of starchy and saccharine foods (the 
-earbo-hydrates) in fattening animals are well established. 

But it has also been established, and it is unnecessary in this 
place to do more than restate the fact, that fat can also be formed in 
the animal body out of nitrogenous or albuminoid foods. 

We can see now how these facts coincide with the observed special 
incidence of excessive obesity. It rarely happens to the young and 
active; in their case the food they consume is appropriated to the 
building up of their tissues and to the development of muscular and 
nervous energy. There is little or no excess, and little or no waste. 

When the age of growth has come to an end but is succeeded by 
a vigorous and active life, food is needed to develop as much 
muscular and nervous energy as before, or even more, but the food 
needed for growth is needed no longer. But when the period of 
growth and activity is succeeded by a life of inactivity, or indolence 
or self-indulgence, then, if the same amount of food is taken as was 
consumed during the period of growth and vigorous exercise, the 
body must have to deal with a great excess, a great superfluity, which, 
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in some cases, is deposited and accumulates in the organism in the 
form of an excessive amount of fat! 

The consumption of alcohol also tends indirectly to the accumu- 
lation of fat; for it acts as, what the French call, wne boisson 
@épargne, and protects the fat already in the body from oxidation 
and combustion in the development of animal heat. 

Bodily inactivity exerts also a potent influence in favouring 
obesity, for exercise promotes ‘ change of tissue’ and, by quickening 
and improving the respiratory functions, accelerates oxidation, so that 
the food is used up in re-constituting the tissues as well as in con- 
version into muscular and nervous energy, and any excess is completely 
oxidised into carbonic acid and water, and so eliminated from the 
organism. 

Excess of food, too free use of certain beverages, bodily inactivity, 
and frequently an inherited tendency, are, then, the principal causes 
of obesity. In this system of cure medicines are set aside, as not 
only useless but injurious, and baths, although useful for a time, are 
found to fail in producing a permanent effect, and it is to diet alone 
—a stern, consistent, logical adherence to a prescribed diet—that we 
are required to trust for a permanent and enduring cure. 

The celebrated ‘ Banting’ system is admitted to have proved 
very beneficial in many instances, especially in the less serious 
forms of corpulency, and its power to arrest the process of fat- 
deposit is granted ; but it is objected to this system that it rests on 
an erroneous scientific foundation, which overlooks the fact that fat 
can be formed out of nitrogenous food—out of the lean of meat, for 
instance—as well as out of fatty foods and starchy foods (carbo- 
hydrates). 

In the Banting system the two latter groups of food-substances 
are forbidden, and the nitrogenous group is used in excess. Although 
this method undoubtedly proves efficacious in diminishing corpulency, 
it has serious drawbacks, which greatly limit its usefulness and appli- 
cability. Not only does it often induce subjective feelings of dis- 
comfort and bodily feebleness, a great loathing of the constant and 
exclusively meat diet as well as digestive disturbances which necessi- 
tate its interruption; but it fails, in the more serious cases, to 
relieve the feebleness of the heart, the tendency to congestion of the 
lu»gs, and even dropsy, which complicate the graver forms of exces- 
sive corpulency. 

The conclusion, in short, is that, though the ‘ Banting cure’ is a 
fairly good one, the ‘ Schweninger cure’ is greatly better ! 

Next the ‘ Ebstein cure’ has to be considered. This differs from 
the Banting cure in recognising the possible transformation of 
albuminous foods into fat, but Ebstein maintains that this transfor- 
mation is chiefly dependent on the simultaneous free use of starchy 
foods (carbo-hydrates), and that the consumption of fat has little 
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or no influence in this direction, while he claims for fat in food the 
great advantage that it produces a feeling of satiety or satisfaction, 
and so leads to a diminution of the quantity consumed, and that it also- 
diminishes thirst and lessens the desire for fluids—which to the 
German mind means beer! Ebstein’s conclusion, then, is that it is 
precisely owing to the presence of fat in food that the accumulation 
of fat in the body is prevented! he therefore advises all kinds of 
fatty food—the fat of meat, butter, cream, fatty sauces and soups ; 
but he rigorously forbids the carbo-hydrates, such as sugar, potatoes, 
and all forms of starchy food, and of bread he allows, at most, 34 
ounces a day! He permits asparagus, spinach, cabbage of all kinds, 
peas and beans, and all kinds of meat in small quantity. The success 
which has attended the Ebstein method must be referred mainly to 
the abstinence from carbo-hydrates which it enforces, but it is hardly 
sufficiently supporting, and fails to relieve the heart-disturbances. 
which attend excessive obesity ; and again the conclusion is that 
Ebstein’s cure may be good, but Schweninger’s (or Oertel’s, as our 
author insists) is better. 

It is claimed for this latter system that it not only provides for the 
removal of excess of fat, but it also prevents its re-accumulation and 
at the same time restores tone to the organs of circulation, which so 
often, in cases of excessive obesity, is lost. For Oertel distinguishes 
two degrees of obesity—one, the slighter form, in which the organs of 
circulation are unaffected and vigorous bodily exercise is possible ; 
and another, the graver form, in which the muscle of the heart is 
invaded and weakened, and other functional derangements connected 
therewith are developed. 

Adopting Voit’s statement that the human body decreases in fat 
if the daily food consists of the three great groups of food in the 
following proportions :— 


Albuminous food ° . ° . about 44 ozs. 
Fatty food . ; ; ; ‘ , re 
Starchy food (carbo-hydrates) . : yp OR 


the following comparative table shows the relations of the Banting, 
Ebstein, and Oertel methods to the above theoretical estimate and 


to one another :— 








Albuminous food Fat Carbo-hydrates 











0Zzs. OZS. ZS6 
i 6 2} 
Ebstein . ‘ : ‘ 34 13 
Oertel . ° ° : ; 54 to 6 1 tol} 24 to 34 








They all agree in reducing largely the carbo-hydrates, so that 
there is a general consent that these foods greatly contribute to the 
excessive deposit of fat. 
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Oertel’s formula differs from the Banting formula, simply in allow- 
ing considerably more fat and slightly more starchy food. It differs 
greatly from Ebstein’s in allowing nearly twice as much albuminous 
food, less than half as much fat, and about twice as much carbo- 
hydrates. This amount of fat and carbo-hydrates is admissible in 
those cases where active exercise can be and is taken, as muscular 
exertion is attended by a considerable destruction of fat, and the 
relative excess of albuminous food in this formula leads to the dis- — 
placement of the fat accumulated in the substance of the muscles, 
and to a new formation of muscular tissue in its place. At the same 
time this diet protects the nitrogenous tissues from waste, a neces- 
sary condition of health, which is lost sight of in Ebstein’s method. 
Indeed, the central idea in this ‘ cure’ is to strengthen the muscle of 
the heart, and this is aimed at, not only by a carefully considered 
dietary, but by the prescription of regular, active, bodily exercise 
and suitable gymnastics. 

This method is somewhat modified in the management of those 
graver cases where the accumulation of fat about the heart has led 
to great embarrassment of that organ, and to consequent visceral 
congestion and even to dropsy.' In such cases the fat and carbo- 
hydrates of the food are still further reduced, and the amount of 
fluid consumed is severely restricted, and perspiration is promoted 
by, if possible, long-continued bodily exercise, especially in climbing 
graduated ascents; if this is not possible the fluids are reduced by 
inducing perspiration by means of vapour and other baths. 

The beneficial effect of this treatment is soon felt; the dropsy 
and congestions decrease, the pulsations of the heart become 
stronger and more regular, and the patient feels himself getting 
stronger day by day. At least, such is the author’s account of the 
results of this method. 

The following, then, are the objects aimed at in this ‘ cure ’:— 

1. To improve the muscular tone of the heart ; 

2. To maintain the normal composition of the blood ; 

3. To regulate the quantity of fluid in the body, and 

4. To prevent the deposit of fat. 

And these objects are attained by the following means :— 

1. The muscle of the heart is strengthened by enforced exercise, 
by walking or, better, by climbing heights.2 The patient should 
walk slowly uphill until palpitation comes on, when he must stop 
until he can again breathe easily, but he must not sit down. He 
must walk several hours a day and climb as much as possible. He 


1 It would seem from the published writings of Professor Oertel and his followers 
that this graver form of obesity is far more commonly observed in Germany than in 
this country. 

? This is the special characteristic of Oertel’s ‘cure,’ which might be called the 
* climbing cure.’ 
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should go upstairs now and then by way of exercise. Of course the 
capacity for taking exercise will be found to differ in different cases. 
Too much must not be required, but also not too little. (We shall 
return to this part of the ‘ cure’ presently.) 

2. To preserve the normal composition of the blood, the food 
should be chiefly albuminous. It may consist of the lean of roast or 
boiled beef, veal, mutton, game, and eggs. Green vegetables, such as 
cabbage and spinach, may be taken ; fat and carbo-hydrates only in 
very limited quantities, from 4 to 6 oz. of bread per diem. 

3. To regulate the quantity of fluid in the body, the amount of 
fluid drunk daily must be limited. One cup (rather less than 6 oz.) 
of coffee, tea, or milk, morning and evening, and about 12 oz. of 
wine, with from 8 to 16 oz. of water, should comprise all the fluid 
consumed in twenty-four hours. In the hot season the amount of 
fluid may be slightly increased, if the case is not one of the graver 
kind. Beer is entirely forbidden. 

The discharge of fluid from the body is promoted by such exercise 
as has been described, and if this is not possible a course of baths 
with packing should be taken several times in the year. Each 
course should last four or five weeks, and the baths should be taken 
about twice a week. . 

4. To prevent the deposit of fat, the principles of diet already 
set forth must be carried into practice as follows. 

Morning.—One cup of coffee or tea with a little milk, altogether 
about 6 oz. Bread about 3 oz. 

Noon.—3 to 4 oz. of soup, 7 to 8 oz. of roast or boiled beef, veal, 
game, or not too fat poultry, salad or a light vegetable, a little fish 
{cooked without fat, if desired), 1 oz. of bread or farinaceous pudding 
{never more than 3 oz.), 3 to 6 oz. of fruit, fresh preferred, for 
dessert. Itis desirable at this meal to avoid taking fluids, but in hot 
weather, or in the absence of fruit, 6 to 8 oz. of light wine may be 
taken. 

Afternoon.—The same amount of coffee or tea as in the morning, 
with at most 6 oz. of water; an ounce of bread as an exceptional 
indulgence ! 

Evening.—One or two soft-boiled eggs, an ounce of bread, perhaps 
a small slice of cheese. Salad and fruit, 6 to 8 oz. of wine with 
4 or 5 oz. of water. 

A larger quantity of liquid than that prescribed should never be 
taken at one meal. It is best to drink the quantity allowed in small 
portions at different times in the day. 

In simple corpulency, without any disturbances of the circulatory 
organs, the quantity of fluid may be gradually increased: one or two 
glasses of wine may be permitted at the mid-day meal and half a 
bottle of wine and half a pint of water in the evening. a 
Such is the so-called ‘ Schweninger’ or ‘ Oertel cure.’ It cannot 
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be said to present anything strikingly novel or original, except the 
‘climbing’ part of the cure, of which a few words will presently be 
said. 

As a cure for corpulency it bears a considerable resemblance 
to the well-known ‘ Banting cure,’ but it avoids certain of its errors 
and defects and is no doubt preferable to it. 

It is easy to distinguish in it a Teutonic origin, and to observe 
that its authors are more familiar with the graver and more serious 
forms of corpulency than we are in this country. No doubt as a 
nation we are more active, and are smaller feeders than the Germans. 
Nor do we drink such immense quantities of beer as they consume. 
The strict limitation of fluid in Oertel’s system is a characteristic 
and valuable feature. 

But Oertel has extended his advocacy of mountain-climbing, as a 
curative agency, to other forms of heart-disease besides such as are 
dependent upon or associated with corpulency: viz. to all forms of 
* weak heart’ and also to valvular defects. 

Several of the health-resorts of Germany and Switzerland have: 
been selected by Prof. Oertel as suitable for what is termed his 
‘ Terrain-Kur.’ 

For this purpose he prefers resorts surrounded by mountains, on 
the sides of which graduated walks, of increasing difficulty, and 
extending up to between three and four thousand feet, can be mapped 
out. Such walks have been mapped out by him at Gersau, Tarasp, 
Davos, Meran, Botzen, Gries, Ischl, Baden-Baden, and elsewhere. 

It is necessary that the mountain sides should be provided with 
good paths, some of gradual ascent, some steeper and some very steep >. 
that they should be surrounded by agreeable and varied scenery, to 
amuse and occupy the mind; some of the paths must be shady, and 
some (in order to promote perspiration) exposed to the sun. 

The surrounding atmosphere should be rich in oxygen, as in heart- 
disease the system is often overcharged with carbonic acid, and the- 
air should also be dry and free from dust. 

Graduated tasks are marked out for the patients along these 
paths, proportioned to their strength and the stage of their progress. 

It is by no means a matter of indifference how you walk up these 
ascents. It is to be done in a strictly prescribed manner. The hills. 
are to be ascended slowly, and the pace must be as even as possible, 
with no talking and no interruptions. This may not be attainable 
at first, but it is the end to be aimed at. Then the pace and the 
breathing must, in a sort of way, keep time; with one step the 
patient should make an inspiration and with the next an expiration ; 
both acts should be equal and regular in length, neither longer nor 
shorter than the step. One foot is raised with the beginning of the 
inspiration and put down as it ends, the other foot makes its step, in 
the same manner, with the expiration. These precautions must be 
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minutely observed, or palpitation and difficulty of breathing will be 
induced. 

The patient may lean on a stick, but he must not pause often in 
his walk ; but he may rest for half an hour or an hour after the com- 
pletion of one of the appointed tasks. 

The cure, we are told, will be slow and gradual, requiring great 
patience, as we can readily understand; it should last from four 
to six weeks, and it may have to be repeated several times in the 
year ! 

It may be somewhat premature to offer any very decided opinion 
on this Terrain-Kur as a remedy for heart-disease. It originates, we 
must remember, in a country where there is a great fondness for 
systematic cures, occupying certain periods of time and affording 
some kind of diversion (!) to the patient. 

The Germans, as well as persons of other nationalities, often 
accuse us of trusting too much to drugs in the treatment of disease ; 
a taunt which, at one time, was no doubt well-founded. But we 
may retort that the cumbrous and elaborate methods of cure which 
they from time to time invent, usually necessitate a great amount 
of personal inconvenience, forced absence from home and family, 
long and costly journeys, sometimes indifferent accommodation, the 
dangers of bad drainage and imperfect sanitary precautions, and the 
resulting benefits are occasionally all on the side of the German or 
Swiss innkeeper and his allies. 

Most cases of heart-disease have hitherto been what is called 
‘ counter-indicated’ in these mountain health-resorts. Those who 
are directly interested in the prosperity of these stations will no 
doubt hail Professor Oertel’s cure as marking a veal advance in 
medical science ! 

Its probable value in many forms of corpulency connected with 
circulatory disturbances dependent on a faulty and indolent mode of 
life and errors of diet and regimen, there can be no reason for deny- 
ing ; but of its applicability to those graver forms of heart-disease 
which have originated from other causes, and which are known, from 
long experience and observation, to be remedied by rest and injured 
by active exertion—of its usefulness, or even the possibility of its 

safe application, in such cases we may fairly entertain serious doubts. 

A very philosophically minded physician once remarked to the 
writer that ‘all systems of cure must be false’! as all refined and 

strictly accurate treatment of disease must be a matter of discrimina- 
tion and cannot be systematic and general. The same truth has been 
enforced by an able French writer, who has pointed out that it is 
‘le malade’ and not ‘la maladie’ we have in all cases chiefly to 
treat. The one may be general, but the other is individual and 
special, and cannot be subordinated to the rigorous conditions of a 
‘system.’ But in the minds of the general public this is a truth 
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hard to be received. They have a great love of hasty generalisa- 
tions. What did good to A must be good for B and C, and the 
rest of the alphabet! A word of caution against such hasty 
generalisation may not be out of place in connection with the subject 
here discussed. It is Easy, for one thing, to make use of a general: 
conclusion, and that commends it to the thoughtless and ignorant. 
Discrimination is difficult and requires accurate knowledge, com- 
bined with careful observation, reflection, and painstaking. Yet 
ignorant affirmation is more impressive to the general public than 
intelligent discrimination. An observant Frenchman estimated the 
cause of the success of a certain physician in Paris in two words, 
‘Il afirme’! The value of affirmation we must admit and recognise ; 
it is a tonic to the feeble mind. But we must also recognise its 
dangers when it is applied without discrimination. 

In practical medicine system-makers are strong in affirmation, 
weak in discrimination. Too often their own personal advantage and 
reputation are bound up with their systems. Or they not unfre- 
quently belong to that estimable but most dangerous class, the 
enthusiasts. And sometimes enthusiasm and self-interest are com- 
bined. 

But those who have the responsibility of the care of the health 
of others, while they should gather in, from every source, all the 
evidence and proof available of the value of every system, or method, 
or expedient, honestly conceived and intelligently developed, for 
the relief of disease, should yet, above all, examine into their 
applicability to different diseases and different phases of disease, 
with that painstaking discrimination which a full knowledge of the 
individual as well as of the general conditions of the case alone 


renders possible. 
J. BURNEY YEO. 





THE REAL MADAME DE POMPADOUR:} 


THE portrait of the Marquise de Pompadour in the gallery of. the 
Louvre, by the famous pastelliste La Tour, representing her as the 
sponsor of the period of ‘ rococo art,’ is perhaps the most characteristic 
portrait of all the many that were painted of her. 

It represents a young woman dressed in figured white satin, 
trimmed with ribbons and flowers, furbelows and lace, holding a music 
book in her right hand, and resting her left arm on a console ; crayons, 
engravings, guitars, plans and books are scattered in confusion around 
her, and furnish ample evidence of her cultivated tastes. The woman 
represented in La Tour’s picture is a ‘ parvenue ’ favourite—the first 
of the kind—one so recently promoted to the post that she evi- 
dently finds it necessary to call to her aid all her resources, and 
seems to say to the spectator: ‘ You would be wrong to look upon 
me as an ordinary “ favourite.” Iam well worth your attention, if 
nothing more ; for I am a woman of wit, and a woman of gifts, a 
painter, an architect, and a political genius besides. ’? 

In former days Chateaubriands, Montmorencys, and Mortemarts. 
had been the favourites. Mignard would be commanded to paint 
a Montespan attired in a tiger-skin; and this speaks plainly of a 
time when the people loved their kings, and when the kings loved 
great ladies only. But kings had changed since then, though the 
constancy that made a queen of a Maintenon still survived.’ 

Louis the Fifteenth stopped short of marrying Mme. de Pompa- 
dour ; but in 1745 this low-born woman, scarcely even a bourgeoise, so 
mean was her personal origin, so vulgar her parentage, was raised to, 
and for twenty years was maintained in, a position formerly held only 


1 The Histoire de la Marquise de Pompadour, one of the earliest works of Edmond 
and Jules de Goncourt, was reissued by Didot in January 1888. 

2 Many improvements in the manufacture of Sévres china are owing to her.. 
Among others, that lovely pink called rose Pompadour. She was so essentially 
French in her artistic tastes that she used to say, ‘ No oneis a good citizen who does: 
not buy Sévres china so long as he has money to spend.’—Goncourt, p. 181. 

* It is remarkable that the fidelity or the domestic qualities of French sovereigns 
are to be traced through history—Charles the Seventh and Agnes Sorel, Charles the 
Ninth and Marie Touchet, Henri the Fourth and Mlle. d’Entragues (Louis the Thir- 
teenth forms an exception), Louis the Fourteenth and Mme. Scarron, Louis the Fif- 
teenth and Mme. de Pompadour. 
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by women of the best blood in France. Married at fifteen, Louis the 

‘ifteenth, like Beaumarchais’ Chérubin, had been in love with love. 
For ten years he remained faithful to his Queen, Marie Leczinska, 
but Court intrigues and the fascinations of Mme. de Chateauroux 
brought the idyl to an end. When Mme. de Chiteauroux died, 
the morganatic routine, peculiar to the Bourbons, was temporarily 
interrupted, and just at that critical psychological moment Louis’ 
affection for his wife revived; but she had given up all thought of 
recalling him to her side, and in the society of the Luynes and of 
Mme. de Chevreuse she sought only after God and peace. 

The Queen spent her evenings playing at cards at the Luynes’, 
‘who were lodged close to her at Versailles for the purpose. There she 
would find a solemn sleepy set of people, rusting their lives out, and 
President Hénault’s crystallised and platonic homage, combined with 
the snoring of the Luynes’ old dog, formed an excellently sedative 
preparation for her Majesty’s night’s rest. If in 1741 the Queen spoke 
the truth when she wrote ‘I cannot now indulge even in the most 
innocent pleasures,’ this assertion was most probably due to the fact 
that love had passed out of Marie Leczinska’s life, and that without 
love innocent pleasures lose all their fine flavour. On the death of 
Mme. de Chiteauroux the candidates for the vacant post wearied 
the King by their pushing importunities, though they all belonged 
to the noblest families, and were mostly beautiful. The atavism of his 
race was asserting its influence over the young monarch, prompting 
him to seek au object on which to fix his affections. 

He confided his troubles to Binet, his first valet de chambre. 

Now Binet had a cousin, a charming cousin, whose birth was as 
obscure as her fame was already great. This cousin had been care- 
fully brought up by a scheming mother, who, wishing to make her 
‘un morceau de roi,’‘ had first endowed her with practical qualities, 
and then supplied her with the best masters. For, without policy 
and prudence, and general aptitude on the part of the pupil, neither 
a Vestris® nor a Jélyotte ® would have been of any use. As a proof 
that so much care was not thrown away, the very day of her mar- 
riage, at the wedding dinner, the charming bride had innocently ex- 
claimed, ‘I love my husband so passionately that there is only one 
man in France who could make me unfaithful to him, and that man 
is the King!’ Taking into account men in general, and kings in 
particular, no one will wonder that, when this remark was repeated 
to Louis the Fifteenth, it so considerably cooled his ardour that the 
besieger remained no less than three years in the mere contemplation 
of the citadel. 

That cousin of Binet’s, that being devoid of passion, and not really 
beautiful, whose intellect supplied every other deficiency, that well- 


* It was thus that Mme. Poisson always spoke of the Marquise. 
® The first dancer of the day. * The celebrated opera-singer. 
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trained and tractable girl who scented her prey with the keen busi- 
ness instincts of her race, was Jeanne Poisson,’ married on the 19th 
of March, 1741, to Charles Le Normant d’Etiolles,® in the church of 
St. Eustache, Paris. Besides the gift of her person, Jeanne Poisson 
had brought her husband three presents: first, the mad love he con- 
ceived for her ; secondly, a lucrative appointment as‘ fermier général ;’ 
thirdly, banishment. Of these three presents, love was the first to 
perish. As to his ‘ferme générale,’ and his exile, both were the result 
of his wife’s infidelity ; and M. d’Etiolles, having purchased them at 
the cost of his love, retained the ‘ferme générale,’ and managed to 
find charms in exile.® 

The marriage had taken place in 1741, whereas the commencement 
of the intimacy between the King and Mme. d’Etiolles dates from 
1745. It is true there had been a passage of arms as early as 1744 
between the sovereign and his future favourite ; but it proved so dis- 
advantageous to the lady that Louis the Fifteenth said to Binet: 
‘That woman is ambitious—she does not love me, but she wants to 
govern. I will never see her again!’ Happily warned in time by 
her wary cousin, the individual of 1744 was not seen again by the 
King; but in her place was a modified, yielding, softened woman, 
who thenceforth practised those seductions in which after ten years’ 
intercourse Louis the Fifteenth declared she was unique. It was after 
a performance where the Marquise had taken part at Fontainebleau 
that the King exclaimed in an ecstasy, ‘ You are the most charming 
woman in all France.’ 

In order to lose no time, it is the very year of her marriage with 
M. Le Normant d’Etiolles that this able strategist had already planted 
her batteries. 

The King, while hunting in the forest of Sénart, amused himself 
with the attentions of a goddess who had left the splendours of 
Olympus for the doubtful pleasure of passing and repassing before 
the eyes of her sovereign draped in clouds of gauze! 

The goddess fanned herself with a masterpiece of Boucher’s paint- 
ing representing Henri the Fourth in that same forest of Sénart at 
the feet of Gabrielle! The King smiled without appearing to see 
the point, and recounted the incident to Binet. 

In 1743 Mme. d’Etiolles exhibited herself in a comedy, where 
that ‘ fair and pale lady,’ said d’Argenson, ‘ who had not a single good 


7 Jeanne Poisson was the daughter of Francois Poisson, an equerry in the service 
of §. A. R. le Duc d’Orléans and of Louise Madeleine de la Motte, residing in the 
Rue de Cléry. 

® Charles Le Normant d’ftiolles was the son of Hervé Guillaume Le Normant, 
treasurer-general, and of Elisabeth de Francini, residing in the Rue St. Honoré, in 
the parish of St. Roch. 

® The wondrous mansion where M. Le Normant d’Etiolles entertained the loveliest 
women in Paris at his little suppers became from 1749 the ‘Palace of Pleasure, 
whence all regrets were banished. 


VoL. XXIV.—No. 138. P 
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feature, and was tall and ill-made,’ redoubled her efforts to conquer, 
but with no better success. It was not till 1745, after a performance 
at the Comédie Italienne, where she placed herself opposite the King, 
that at last Mme. d’Etiolles was ‘called for.’ The aspiring Circe 
made her first approaches in 1741, but her first victory had not been 
won till 1745; and that victory was due solely to Binet’s cautious 
directions, and to the clever way in which the same Binet managed 
his master. ‘What makes you sigh, Binet?’ ‘Sire, if that unfortu- 
nate little woman, Mme. d’E tiolles, does not die of love, she will kill 
herself ! ’ 

So the King took pity, and as he did not wish that such a charm- 
ing person should die, saved her life by sending for her under the 
pretext of taking her to task. And, after all, in this trio de masques 
Louis the Fifteenth had been the most naif of the three. When 
the time came for Mme. d’Etiolles to return home, she had played her 
part so well and appeared so really dismayed at the thought of facing 
her husband, that the King, firmly believing M. d’Etiolles would kill 
her, had persuaded the lady to remain at Versailles. Mme. d’Etiolles 
having gained time, won the battle, and now left the palace as a duly 
and definitively appointed ‘favourite.’ M. d’Ktiolles, who twenty 
years after answered M. de Soubise thus—‘ Tell Mme. de Pompa- 
dour that for very love of her I would not take Mme. d‘Etiolles 
back,’ fainted away when first the Duc de Luynes told him (on the 
28th of April, 1745) that he had better not rely on receiving his wife 
again. He wrote her an appealing letter, which she read to the 
King to amuse him and to show off the absurdity of great griefs. 

In April 1745 war broke out, and Louis the Fifteenth sent M. Le 
Normant into exile in order that he might shut up his wife at the 
Chateau d’Etiolles during the campaign. Madly in love, the King 
lived at that period only on the letters he received daily from 
the amie, written in prose or in verse, the latter from the pen of 
Bernis. 

Exiled from Paris, and yet not formally attached to the Court, 
Mme. d’Etiolles would have been bored to death in the country, 
had it not been for the intervention of Mme. d’Estrades, who intro- 
duced the Chevalier de Bernis '° to amuse her. 

He was a fine man, well-bred, full of honour, distinguished and 
witty, who accepted Mme. de Pompadour’s favours, because of his 
devotion to her, and declined to enter orders, as his family wished 
him to do, on the ground of absence of vocation. 

In 1746 the Marquise obtained rooms in the Louvre for Bernis 
and furnished them herself; then she got him a pension of 1,500 
francs from the King, and the loyal devotion Bernis showed her 
sufficiently guarantees the accuracy of the judgment he formed of 
his protectress for us to quote it. 

%” The family of Bernis came from Auvergne, and dates from the twelfth century. 
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Mme. de Pompadour (he says ‘in his Memoirs) never had the great vices of 
ambitious women ; but she had all the petty failings and frivolousness of women 
whose heads are turned by their beauty and by the ‘supposed superiority of their 
intellect. She wrought evil without being wicked, and did good out of sheer im- 
pulsiveness. Her friendship was as frivolous as her love, and as variable. 


The Flanders campaign that began on the 22nd of April, 1745, 
lasted till September, and during those five months the letters ad- 
dressed to the King by Mme. d’Etiolles amounted to no less than 
eighty. On his return from the campaign the magic power of the 
King’s will turned the daughter of old Poisson"! (the vulgarest of 
men) first into a ‘ Marquise’ and later on into a lady-in-waiting to 
the Queen. On the 9th of September, the day after the King’s 
return to France, Mme. de Pompadour had received the homage 
of the Provost of the Merchants of Paris—only two days previously 
the last letter from the King, dated from the camp and addressed in 
the King’s own hand, had come to her as ‘ Madame la Marquise de 
Fompadour.’ That letter enclosed the brevet of her new rank, and 
her coat of arms—three towers of gold. 

To reign over the ‘city’ of Paris, to receive the homage of a 
Prévét des Marchands, was all very well for a favourite de premiere 
année, but taking as she did a deep interest in the King’s people, she 
soon demanded the direction of the Cabinet Noir.'? Meanwhile, and 
in order to give the new grande dame her prerogatives, on the 
14th of September, 1745, she whom Maurepas sang and described 
as having ' ‘a cold glance, a yellow skin, bad teeth, too long a neck, 
and a mercenary soul,’ made her inaugural curtsey to the Queen of 
France under the wing of the Princesse de Conti, which courtly 
ceremonial before ’89 sufficed to raise a mere rien du tout to the 
level of the highest! When Mme. de Pompadour was presented, 
she knew no one at Court except a certain Mme. de Saissac. In 
order to put the newcomer at her ease, the Queen said to her, ‘ Is 
it long since you saw your friend Mme. de Saissac ?? Upon which, 
for once disconcerted, the Marquise replied, ‘My greatest desire 
is to make myself agreeable to your Majesty.’ The ears of all 
Versailles, and of all Paris, were turned to the colloquy, and every 
one wondered that, in such a circumstance, the two queens had not 
spoken above twelve words. 


™ One of the few merits of Mme. de Pompadour was her kindness to her father. 
Mme. du Hausset, first Lady of the Bedchamber to the favourite, has proved this 
from the letters written by Mme. de Pompadour to her father. We quote one, 
dated 1752. ‘It is too bad of you, my dear father, not to send me any news. I have 
been suffering from fever, and during my illness the King has raised me to the rank 
of Duchess (m’a donné le tabowret de Duchesse). Though I have been bled in my foot 
and I have a bad headache, this does not prevent me from writing to you. But I see 
that little Alexandrine (Mlle. d’Etiolles) has driven Antoinette from your heart.’ 

‘2 The name given to the secret offices where all the correspondence of the French 
nation was handled. 

#* Manuscript collection of the Songs of Maurepas, vols, xxiv., xxv. 

P2 
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The time for merriment had now come for the courtiers when 
the bowrgeoise made her début. ‘She did not know her own beauti- 
ful language,’ they said ; ‘her freedom of speech was mere vulgarity.’ 
Only ‘ words, words, words!’ however, since they no more prevented 
the grandsons of the heroes of Rocroy from picking up the handker- 
chief of the Marquis de Marigny " (the favourite’s brother) than they 
deterred the King from answering the scoffers ‘Her education is 
imperfect ; but I shall complete it.’ 

In 1745 ‘Pompadour’ was bestowed on Mme. d’Etiolles; in 
1746 she had ‘Choisy;’ in 1747-8 ‘ Bellevue,’ ‘ Brimborion,’ ‘ Le 
Taudis ;’ in 1750 Ménars, and in 1760 ‘ L’Hotel d’Evreux.’ But in 
1748 she was also given aprivate theatre, which, being the result of a 
victory gained by her over her only ‘ rival,’ the Maréchal de Richelieu, 
must be described more minutely. 

The King was suffering from his constant complaint, ennwi, as, 
according to l’Abbé Galiani’s remark, ‘ Louis the Fifteenth had all 
his life, in the dullest mood, followed the dullest of professions, that 
of a king.’ His ennui was so great that, even in full swing of his 
passions for both Mme. de Pompadour and Mme. de Mirepoix, 
at the same time he used to visit the cemeteries, where the new 
graves were pointed out to him, and hold such eloquent discourses 
on the subject of death, that Mme. de Mirepoix declared that 
‘it made her mouth water to listen to him.’ To engross the King’s 
attention and save him from the maladie jawne which the Marquise 
accused Maurepas of causing, to keep him from interviewing the 
ambassadors, and to snatch him from the cares of government, 
Mme. de Pompadour wanted more than the charms of her voice 
and her harpsichord, and her ‘thousand and one nights of the famous 
Scheherazade.’ 

The private chronicles of the eighteenth century, distilled through 
such a medium, lost none of their piquancy, and Mme. de Pom- 
padour’s resources were inexhaustible. For Lent she had ‘ spiritual 
concerts,’ when the ‘ Lamentations of Jeremiah’ were sung in the 
mythological style! But the King’s chief delight was the theatre, 
so the Marquise insisted on having one, a private one—all her own. 
But the Maréchal de Richelieu objected. His no would have per- 
haps outweighed her yes, had not a love-scandal thrown a temporary 
discredit on Richelieu and gained a triumph for the Marquise. Here 
is the story.” 

A fermier général, of high position, had, after twelve years’ 
attachment, married Mlle. Deshais, a charming person, about whom 


"| Histoire dela Marquise de Pompadour, by MM. de Goncourt. 

18 An account of the Popeliniére affair will be found in that interesting book 
on the ‘ Fermiers Généraux’ by the Vicomtesse de Janzé, a born Choiseul, who 
had previously developed by high culture the gift of esprit belonging to her race— 
Les Fermiers Généraua, Ollendorff, Paris. 
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Voltaire, who was a great admirer of the lady, wrote to Thiériot that 
“such a marriage was the glory of the husband.’ 

The ‘ glory ’ referred to was just at its zenith when La Popeliniére 
had the misfortune to become intimate with Vaucanson, who one day, 
while conversing with him, paused, transfixed before a chimney-piece 
(in the hostess’s own room). 

‘It was marvellous! magical!’ he exclaimed energetically. 

La Popeliniére looked on, and after closely examining the chimney 
—wherein he discovered a series of well-concealed hinges— became 
very pale and—understood. The Maréchal de Richelieu was ‘lami 
de la maison,’ a particularly discreet friend too, who, in order to save 
M. de la Popeliniére the trouble of receiving him when he called to 
see Mme. de la Popeliniére, and to save the servants the trouble of 
announcing him, had been in the habit of introducing himself through 
an opening in the chimney that turned on hinges. 

The results of this affair were a separation of the married couple, 
the momentary disgrace of Richelieu, and such a mad success for 
the movable chimney that head-dresses, jewels—everything, in fact— 
bore for a while its name: there were brooches, bracelets, caps, and 
curtains all ‘4 la cheminée tournante ;’ and so Mme. de Pompadour 


carried the day with her theatre—a theatre that cost two million 
livres, with rules as strict as those of the Comédie Frangaise, for in 


the first article we read: ‘In order to be elected a member, it is 
necessary for an actor to prove that he is already appreciated by the 
public.’ Article 6 says: ‘ No associate will be allowed to refuse any 
réle selected for him.’ Article 9: ‘The actors and actresses will be 
required to attend the rehearsals under penalty of a fine.’ 

The spectators of these representations scarcely exceeded fifteen 
persons; the King, the Queen, and ‘ Mesdames de France’ formed 
all the audience. 

To be seated amongst those elect, or to play on that stage, 
became such an object of ambition that Mme. du Hausset received 
an annuity from the Marquis de Voyer simply for having obtained 
him the honour of acting the modest rdle of Exempt in Tartufe. 
It was in this very year of 1748 that, dazzled by the beauty of the 
Seine (which she viewed from the heights of Meudon running like 
a silver thread between its wooded banks), the Marquise jumped 
from her carriage, sat down on a rock—a la Watteau—and with the 
end of her walking-stick traced on the gravel the plan of the 
Chateau of Bellevue, the very plan that the artist La Tour has placed 
near her in the portrait to which we called attention in our opening 
page. Two years later the wondrous building was erected, and all 
the ‘ elect’ of Paris and the‘ upper ten’ of Versailles went to Bellevue 
for the inauguration of the marvel." At this time the Marquise knew 


“bis La montagne en mal d'enfant was the entertainment, and the children were 
the loveliest girls in Paris (wndressed & la nymphe), who danced a ballet. 
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no worries but those which came through her brother—the most 
singular brother of a favourite that could be imagined. Owing to 
his delicacy of feeling, his proud spirit, and pleasant manners the 
King liked him—used to call him ‘ Frérot,’ and wished to see him 
at all the ‘ petits soupers,’ which did not prevent the Marquise from 
writing,'? ‘What a fool he is! I had found him a girl with a title. 
He declares she is unbearably haughty, and begs I will break off the 
match—after allowing me to go so far that I shall have made 
enemies for life!’ 

As she could not send all her enemies to the Bastille,'® it was 
Mme. de Pompadour’s constant care to make as few as possible, 
and her anxiety on this point is further to be traced in a letter to 
her father in 1752. ‘My daughter Alexandrine'® is growing very 
ugly; provided she is not downright hideous I shall be content. A 
beautiful face only makes enemies of all the women, and of all their 
male friends, and that means, two-thirds of the human race.’ Still 
the only being she perhaps ever really loved was M. de Marigny, that 
very brother whose happiness she wished to secure after her own fashion, 
and whom she sent at the age of twenty-two, at the cost of Louis the 
Fifteenth, under the wing of Cochin, Soufflot and the Abbé Le Blanc, 
on a truly princely journey to Italy. 

Iam convinced, frérot (she wrote, when he started) that there is nothing but good 
to be said of all the sovereigns you will meet; but as it is impossible to be too re- 
served in speaking of kings and their families, if any absurd idea should occur to 
you, which is but natural at your age, be careful not to write it to anyone, not even 
to me, as you may be sure the letters of Mme. de Pompadour’s brother will be 
opened at Turin.” 

In another letter to M. de Marigny she wisely counsels her 
brother to let flattery go for nothing :— 

Never allow yourself to be deceived or to be surprised at anything that courtiers 


obtain or ask for. In the presence of their master they dare never speak of any- 
thing but the most indifferent matters. 


And further :— 


I congratulate you on the reception you have met with in Italy. The conside- 
ration that I enjoy in France does not astonish me, as I know people may require 
my services, but it does surprise me to learn that that consideration should exterd 
as far as Rome. In any case, my dear brother, do as I do, and do not think your. 
self any the greater for the fleeting honours that are paid to the position and not 
to the individual. 





17 Letter from Mme. de Pompadour to her father, quoted by Mme. du Hausset. 

18 Two of her enemies—poor ballad-writers—Latude and d’Allégre, remained shut 
up thirty-five and fourteen years in the Bastille. She nominated the Governors of 
the prison, and the last prayer of Latude, presented to the Marquise in 1763, which 
had no effect, proved that even approaching death had not softened her heart. 

1” Alexandrine d’ftiolles died at the age of ten, and was the daughter of Le 
Normant d’Etiolles and Mlle. Poisson. 

2° Mme. de Pompadour’s habit of ‘ working ’ daily with Janelle, the director of the- 
Police des Lettres, is clearly betrayed here. 
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Though very cold as a mother, Mme. de Pompadour was an 
affectionate sister and a good daughter; her letter to M. Poisson *! 
inviting him to remain far from the Court shows that in points of 
vanity ‘demi-mots’ failed to convince Poisson pére :— 


Every day, my dear father, the King grants lands to an earldom or a marquisate’ 
such as the lands of De Marigny [this property had been given first to the elder 
Poisson, and then it devolved on his son], but it does not necessarily follow that 
the owners of these marquisates are bound to come to Court. 


The ‘mots’ on the family of Mme. de Pompadour continued 
to circulate, and when the brother of the Marquise received the 
‘cordon bleu,’ ” it gave rise to the punning remark: ‘le Poisson était 
trop petit pour mettre au Bleu.’ * 

Marigny still persisting in not consenting to be ‘sold,’ the un- 
fortunate fellow married for love a pretty girl, Mlle. Filleul. 
But the melancholy nature of his affections soon caused him great 
trouble; he very soon told everyone that ‘there was no husband in 
the world more hated than he.’ Perhaps by dint of imagining his 
grievances he created the very evils he feared, for he certainly was 
unhappy. In such a position as his, covered with shameful honours, 
a man with a proud spirit and an honest heart could scarcely be any- 
thing else. Still the sorrows of M. de Marigny, being rather the 
results of moral weakness than of fate, deserve but very mitigated 
pity. Stronger or more cynical, Marigny might have been envied by 
the worldly or respected by men of honour. He should then either 
have remained simply M. Poisson and scorned the marquisates ; or, 
if he accepted these, he should have ranged himself with the 
Marquise’s adherents. Undeveloped germs, of good or evil, are never 
aught but sources of trouble. They mar the pleasures which one has 
had neither the strength to enjoy nor,the courage to despise. Such 
people as Marignys are sickly growths containing the seeds of decay. 
If they had received proper cultivation, they might have grown into 
healthy plants; as it is they must wither. 

The Marquise had made a Paradise of Bellevue, guarded by Louis 
the Fifteenth as Apollo sculptured in white marble. Falconnet, Vir- 
beck, Vanloo, Coustou, decorated the reception rooms, and under 
the royal lime-walk Pigallé’s voluptuous and piquantes nymphs 
reposed. 

No one was admitted to Bellevue except in uniform, the men in 
purple coats embroidered with gold, the women in dresses to match. 
The glories of Bellevue lasted seven years—longer than all the rest. 
Choisy was enjoyed for the space of two years only. The Hotel 

21 Mme. de Pompadour’s father had tastes and habits of speech quite Rabelai- 
sian, that the King had the wit to make fun of, whilst the courtiers, on the contrary 
would affect great disgust. 


22 An order conferred by the King. 
38 «Les carpes au bleu’ are a French culinary delicacy. 
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d’Evreux,™ where the simple arrangements of a single story cost for 
curtains and furniture above two millions, did not charm the favourite 
for more than one year. 

In 1757 the Marquise rented the Chateau de Champs from the 
Duce de la Valliére, and spent there 200,000 louis in restoring a few 
rooms. She had no sooner completed this than she grew tired of 
it, and took St. Ouen, where she spent 500,000 livres. 

After this again comes the fresh purchase of the Chateau de 
Ménars, which she leaves to M. de Marigny. Her imagination 
d’Armide, as d’Argenson termed it, filled her various residences 
with all sorts of surprises and devices of her own. At Choisy the 
table where the ‘petits soupers’ took place, by some mechanical 
means, handed the King a pin he had asked for, with some 
verses of Laujon attached to it. The bountiful menus of these 
suppers are preserved in the archives of Rouen;* the following 
figure amongst them. Two potages, eight hors d’cuvres, four grandes 
entrées, four entrées moyennes, four rétis, four salades, sixteen 
entreméts, hot and cold. Some very rustic names were given to 
the dishes, such as ‘ Soupe aux gros oignons,’ ‘ Soupe de gendarme,’ 
‘Garbure aux choux.’ Also be it stated that the imagination of 
the ‘chef’ at Choisy was quite on a par with that of ‘Armide.’ On 
a certain Friday he produced forty-eight dishes, all different and 
every one orthodox! In spite of the changeable tastes of the 
Marquise, the King always remained faithful to Choisy. There he 
found silence, surprises and variety. It was at Choisy that, dazzled 
by the light of the ‘ Jardiniére au chapeau bleu,’ * Louis the Fifteenth 
sent for Vanloo to fix the vision on his canvas. It was at Choisy also 
that, in order to ward off satiety, the ‘Jardiniére’ appeared as a 
sultana, and tried to drive away that mortal enemy with the frills 
and furbelows of a Watteau déshabillé. 

In the life the Marquise led at this time the cloud she as- 
siduously strove to chase from the royal countenance was about to 
reappear, and required to be met by the favourite with new scenes 
and new delights. It was a life of high pressure, when even more 
than his ennui the King’s smile was to be feared, as it might be the 
result of a new love potion, or a new charmer; where supper” was 
compulsory, where late hours were inevitable even when her physi- 
cians ordered repose ; where it was necessary to smile at all times, 
even when exhausted, and to mask an unquiet spirit under the 


24 The Hotel d’Evreux is now the Palais de l’Elysée, where the President of the 
Republic resides. 

%3 Journal des Voyages du Roi & Choisy (1757). 

26 One of the celebrated portraits of the Marquise. 

27 The Marquise, who had been ill since 1758, had been ordered a milk diet, and 
to follow a strict regimen; but the King insisted on having supper parties, and 
ignored the prescriptions. 
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guise of imperturbable good-humour—the battle must some day kill 
the combatant, even such a supple one as Jeanne Poisson. This 
constant strain had in 1755 ruined the nerves of the Marquise—her 
whole mechanism was out of gear. She spent sleepless nights, tor- 
mented by erysipelas and other cutaneous diseases, which she did 
her best to conceal under powder and paint. The springs of life 
seemed broken. She indulged in visions of rest and longings for 
retirement, which she confided to Bernis. 

The detested Maurepas no longer crossed her path, but d’Argenson 
had taken his place, and he, being more gentle and plausible, led the 
King to his final decisions almost imperceptibly without fatiguing 
him, and was therefore a much more formidable antagonist. 

The Marquise wrote in 1757: ‘ M. d’Argenson wishes to reduce 
me to a mere superintendent of the King’s pleasures,’ and d’Argen- 
son on his side writes: ‘ The hatred of the Marquise for me is deeply 
rooted, and is constantly increasing.’ Now, if d’Argenson really 
entertained the idea attributed to him by the Marquise, it probably 
was due to the tendency he noticed in the favourite to change her 
véle of a courtesan for one more political. 

In 1751 the Marquise was still so far mistress of the position 
that d’Argenson recognised himself as ‘only holding on by a thread,’ 
which thread he himself broke by overstrained intrigue. He had 
attempted to distract the attentions of the King, and to cause the 
transfer of his affections to Mme. d’Estrade, but in this he had failed. 
He then incited Mme. de Choiseul, a young and pretty woman, to 
try and fascinate the King, but again his plot failed—this time 
through the treachery of the lady’s cousin, the Comte de Stainville, 
who told the Marquise everything, and was immediately appointed 
Prime Minister. As to Mme. d’Estrade, she was banished, and 
‘d’Argenson secured her goodwill by finding her a lodging on the 
road to Versailles. 

Incessant intrigues on the one hand, on the other increasing 
weakness in the constitution of the favourite (according to her 
friend Buffon the gravest defect in her situation), and also increas- 
ing weariness on the part of the King, gave the Marquise clear 
warning (about the year 1754) that her ‘ psychological moment’ was 
at hand. 

The only problem to be solved now was how best to extricate 
herself with the least signs of defeat, and how, if the lover must be 
lost, to retain the king, by still reigning over his heart and his in- 
tellect. 

Since the fifth year of their intimacy the brain alone of the 
Marquise had presided over her passion—factitious in this as in so 
many other aspects. Even as early as 1748 she owed her empire 
over the King only to inventions of Dr. Quesnay, as afterwards she 
owed her death to the use of undue stimulants, with which her ambi- 
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tion induced her to taxa naturally feeble and lymphatic temperament, 
sufficiently indicated by the ‘ too long neck’ and the ‘bad teeth’ in 
the satire of Maurepas. 

In 1755 came the ultimatum presented to the favourite in a 
twofold form—by the threats of failing health and by the possible 
success of her adversaries. The urgency for decision was manifest. 
She must effect a compromise or retire. If she could not devise 
some form of compromise, she would sink from royalty to nothing. 
She adopted the former alternative, and from absolute proprietor 
she consented to become custodian.** Without having any rights of 
sale or elimination she retained surveillance over her flock, and had 
full power to expel any recalcitrant sheep that passed certain pre- 
scribed limits. This was not everything—but it was something. 
A political Egeria is but a lame creature, if she be not as well a 
spiritual one. Hence the beginning of the Marquise’s moral trans- 
formation ; to have exchanged the King’s love in securing the King’s 
friendship was well enough; but now she turned her thoughts 
towards obtaining also the Queen’s. 

To secure this she must turn her back upon the Encyclopédie 
and its prophets and make amends for her former life by a public 
conversion. In the summer of 1755 she took the first step by start- 
ling Fontainebleau with unctuous homilies on ‘ Revealed Religion.’ 
The Jesuit Father, de Sacy, was constantly with her,—until at last 
the Dauphin was disgusted, and obtained from the Superior of the 
Jesuits an order prohibiting de Sacy to lend himself to this impos- 
ture. The Marquise then addressed herself directly to the Holy 
Father in Rome, and entered into full particulars. 


The Pare aux Cerfs *° was only the ‘ deplorable result of her return to virtue.’ 
She had wished to break off all relations with the King, hence these sad disorders. 
She had desired a reconciliation with her husband, but he had declined the honour. 
She had wished to partake of the Holy Communion in public, and the Pére de Sacy 
had been recalled. 


Her letter actually produced so great an impression that her 
confessor spoke of it to the Queen and solicited a place as Lady of 
Honour for this new Magdalen! The first indignation of the Queen 
having once subsided gave place to the resignation of the Christian. 
‘Sire,’ wrote she to Louis the Fifteenth, ‘I have a King in Heaven 
who gives me strength to bear my troubles, and a King on earth whom 
I shall always obey.’ 

It was on Sunday the 8th of February, 1755, that the new Lady 


28 It was at this time (1755) that the Parc aux Cerfs was installed, and the first 
resident, a pretty American girl, Miss Murphy, was presented to the King by the 
Marquise. On the same evening she said to M. de Brancas, ‘I adore the King, but 
he no longer loves me.’ 

2 Letter from Mme. de Pompadour to Pope Clement the Fourteenth and the 
Jesuits, in Crétineau Joly’s volume on the eighteenth century. 
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of Honour was presented to the Queen at Versuilles after High Mass 
in her new situation. 

It was on Monday the 9th that she entered on the duties of her 
office, duties of a most fatiguing character, where the former state of 
bondage of the ‘ Favourite’ proved of great use to the Lady of Honour, 
as she had been long accustomed to conceal all signs of weariness 
and all variations of temper under a mask of equanimity. The new 
dame @honneur, writes Renouard in his journal, ‘ fulfils the duties 
of her office assiduously, in spite of her failing health ; she is wanting 
in tact, however, by oppressing the Queen as she does with continual 
presents of flowers.’ 

La Tour’s portrait of the Marquise so perfectly represents her, 
that it is to it we must again refer, rather than to the bold and trium- 
phant beauty painted by Boucher. La Tour’s portrait only recalls 
‘La petite Poisson ’—a precocious and many-sided creature. In 1758 
Mme. de Pompadour—that clear-sighted woman who had warned her 
brother against the flattery of courtiers who bowed to rank and not 
to the bearer of it—had but five years to live. The painter La 
Tour has emphasised this strongly in the portrait of the museum of 
St. Quentin; the morbid condition of the Marquise shows itself in 
this portrait, which is called ‘ Preparation ’—the eye alone in this 
likeness retains all its fire. Amidst signs of general decay, white 
lips, and sunk cheeks, that eye is eloquent in the expression of 
thoughts not yet proscribed, and marks the survival of a will that 
would conquer all obstacles and trample all prejudices under foot. 
Having been made a Lady of Honour, having been converted, and 
having become a political ruler of the country, her next desire was 
to be an Academician, and to attain this end she proceeded to gather 
around her a constellation of philosophers and men of letters. 

First among them we find Voltaire, for whom she obtained a 
post as gentleman of the bedchamber; then Rousseau, whose 
comedy Le Devin de Village was performed under her auspices at 
Fontainebleau, and to whom she made a present of fifty louis, 
which, however, did not prevent him from being very rude to her— 
she speaks of him as a hibou; Crébillon, whom she lodged in 
the Louvre, and whose works she caused to be produced on the 
stage; Montesquieu, whom she saved from a troublesome law-suit ; 
Marmontel and Buffon, her favourites, of whom she never saw 
enough; Mirabeau and Boissy, whom she took out of prison—all 
these contributed to her science. She listened to them, read the 
bulletins of the Encyclopédie, and engaged in controversies, being 
well primed, like those who talk about Sanscrit after reading an article 

by M. Burnouf in the Revue des Deux Mondes. Voltaire had heard 
her say to the King one evening after supper, ‘Sire, you confiscate 
the Encyclopédie so that you may be the only learned man in your 
kingdom.’ Impressed, perhaps, by the example of an illustrious 
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shade,” and perhaps seeing also danger in the future, arising from 
the displeasure of Frederick the Second, the new politician was in 
1756 seized with a sudden fit of patriotism, so far as to furnish from 
her own sources the elements of a noble and military foundation. 

She founded in 1756 a ‘St. Cyr’ for boys, for the sons of im- 
poverished families, or for those of officers killed in battle. The 
statutes and regulations were strict, and admission was made dif- 
ficult. She wrote thus to Paris Duverney:*! ‘I am delighted to 
see the King enters so warmly into my plans; my revenues this year 
have not benefited me personally, as I have spent my income in pay- 
ing the fortnightly wages of the workmen.’ 

By this time M. d’Argenson and the Marquise had so completely 
signed a treaty of peace that it was he who, in 1756, brought from 
Versailles, in forty-eight carriages, the first pupils to the Military 
College situated at Groscailloux, not far from the Invalides.” 

When a convert has received all the baptisms at once, those of the 
Church and the Court ; when a Magdalen has received the accolade 
of a Queen, and been sanctified by a religious ceremony ; when she 
has made amends to the Pope by explanatory admissions, and to the 
country by charitable gifts, it is not surprising that even the great 
Empress-Queen should recognise and utilise such an established 
influence, and, under the pretext of a Belle Alliance Catholique,® 
deign to send her a desk of exquisite workmanship set with precious 
stones, and bearing the Imperial likeness in its centre. 

Still, in 1763, the Empress seems to have forgotten her con- 
descension, as she writes to the Electress of Saxony: ‘I never 
had any communications with La Pompadour;** my ministers and 
ambassadors paid court to her, and in 1756, with the King’s per- 
mission, I made her a present, but it was more complimentary than 
valuable.’ 

O Marie Thérése, how simple you must have taken your 
correspondent to be! Who would believe that Kaunitz and Stahren- 
berg would have paid court to a favourite without express commands ? 
And, again, who would credit that Comte Kaunitz would have written 
to say that he was ‘ proud’ * of being the friend of the Marquise de 


%° Mme. de Maintenon, who, after the conversion, became the objective ideal 
of all the virtues in the eyes of the favourite. 

3! Paris Duverney was a financier of the eighteenth century, to whom Voltaire and 
Beaumarchais owed their fortunes. Theinvestments made by them under hisadvice, 
and not their literary labours, were the origin of their millions. 

8? Madame de Pompadour, by MM. de Goncourt, p. 184. 

%3 The attitude in this case of Marie Thérése recalls the characteristic saying of 
Frederick the Second, ‘That good Empress, she is always weeping, but she takes 
everything that comes in her way.’ 

** This is an Austrian mode of expression, as in France a woman is never men- 
tioned without the prefix Madame. 

% Kaunitz, in a letter to the Marquise, said: ‘ Think kindly of me, as Iam proud 
to deserve your regard.’ 
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Pompadour, if his sovereign had not first impressed him with the 
political importance of such a friendship? That this was the 
case is proved by the following words, written by Kaunitz, who 
had hastened to pay his respects to the favourite as soon as he 
arrived in France: ‘If Mme. de Pompadour were to take any 
part in politics, she would not be hostile to us,’ and Kaunitz con- 
tinues: ‘The kindness shown to me by the King and by Mme. de 
Pompadour has no political significance, but friendships of this 
kind do no harm, and may prove useful.’ It is out of the question to 
suppose that a man like Kaunitz would dare to entertain a Marie 
Thérése on the subject of the politics of a favourite had he not been 
previously requested to do so by his sovereign. 

In spite of what the Empress-Queen wrote in 1763, the fact 
remains therefore that the official interchange of political communi- 
cations between Marie Thérése and Mme. Pompadour was 
specially designed to bring about the alliance of France and Austria, 
and was earnest, persistent, and fruitful. Mme. de Pompadour’s 
old and faithful friend M. de Bernis had just courageously ® saved 
her from a last attempt of d’Argenson and Mme. de Coislin; this 
lady, after reigning one month, had been dismissed at the respectful 
instance of Bernis, and, thanks to the solid position which her clear- 
headedness and cleverness had obtained for the Marquise abroad, 
she held her own, and till now outlived all rivals. Thanks also a 
little to Mme. de Pompadour, M. de Kaunitz was socially succeed- 
ing in Paris, and when people laughed at his excessive elegance, she 
said, ‘He is like Alcibiades entertaining the Athenians by cutting 
his dog’s tail. But whatever he does is well done.’ In order to have 
the equal of Kaunitz at the Court of Vienna, Bernis was sent there, 
and at his return made Prime Minister. 

‘It is you, Madame,’ wrote Kaunitz to the Marquise, ‘ who will 
obtain for us from the King the nomination of a plenipotentiary, and 
I feel assured you will have no cause to regret your endeavours.’ 7 

It was on the 22nd of September, in the apartments of the 
Marquise at the Chateau de Babioles (a smaller house built on the 
Bellevue estate), that the preliminary conference of the Franco- 
Austrian treaty took place. The final articles were signed on the 20th 
of October, 1756, at Versailles, also in the apartments of the favourite. 
The Comte de Stahrenberg wrote subsequently to M. de Kaunitz, 
‘ The Marquise * is delighted ; she told me she did not expect so much 
success, and Stahrenberg’s testimony clearly proves that Marie 

%° The Chevalier de Bernis wrote to Louis the Fifteenth and pointed out to him 
how he would be disgraced in the eyes of all Europe if he allowed himself to be 
governed by Mme. de Coislin—a most fascinating creature—through whom 
d’Argenson hoped to destroy the power Mme. de Pompadour still exercised. The 
King answered the letter and dismissed Mme. de Coislin. 


*7 Madame de Pompadour, by MM, de Goncourt, p. 203. 
% Ibid., p. 220, 
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Thérése made capital out of the favourite’s now purely platonic 
influence. 

Such a document compels us to doubt the truth of the statement 
that the Empress never held any communication with the Pompadour, 
as she impolitely calls her. The treaty with Austria had scarcely been 
signed when internal disaffections began, and, led by the Jansenist 
portion of the Parliament, waxed aggressive. ‘They court the favours 
of the masses by appearing to defend their cause,’ remarked the 
Marquise—a cause which, though being the cause of the French 
people, had already ceased in 1760 to be also the cause of the 
French King. In reality, the social antagonisms of ’89 were now 
veiling themselves under the disguise of religious troubles. Chauvelin 
and Boyer, two club orators, attacked the Court and its abuses on 
account of a Curé to whom Louis the Fifteenth had given prebendal 
honours, in spite of his refusal to administer the last sacraments to 
any Jansenist. 

In fact, the great coming storm was already brewing, heralded by a 
host of lesser troubles. The famines of 1688, under Louis the Four- 
teenth, when Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambrai, had sold his silver and 
all his precious belongings to feed the armée de Flandres ; the financial 
disasters of Law under the Regency ; the new disettes of 1786 and ’88, 
when starvelings were seen in the St. Roch neighbourhood pulling the 
grass from around the stones to eat it ; disaffections that had hitherto 
been confined to distant Bretagne and the Cevennes now broke out 
nearer and nearer to Paris. ‘Heated to desperation by sheer hunger 
the apparent Jansenism of the people in 1760 was but the precursor 
of Jacobinisme. 

Louis the Fifteenth had not been mistaken. ‘ know the 
people of Paris’ (he said when he heard of the cruelties to which the 
Sceur Perpétue *® had been subjected). ‘They want representations 
and exhibitions, perhaps even something more!’ This enigmatical 
remark showed that the King had formed a very clear idea of what 
would be the nature of the ‘ deluge ’ he was in the habit of predicting. 

Between 1758 and 1760, after the success of the Austrian treaty, 
the Marquise wished to profit by the political importance she had 
acquired, to attain which end it was necessary to compass d’Argen- 
son’s ruin. The moment did not seem favourable ; for one day, about 
the year 1758, when Bernis asked her why she seemed absorbed, she 
replied, ‘ You behold, my dear Bernis, a lamb who is dreaming of 
the wolf d’Argenson.’ But chance had favoured the Marquise, and the 
lamb dreamed to such purpose that it for this once devoured the 
wolf. D’Argenson thought he had won the day, for he was possessed 
of the King’s promise to banish the favourite. Leaving d’Argenson 


* A nun of Port Royal far advanced in years, to whom her confessor had refused 
the consolations of religion. 
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after this promise, the King went to inform the friend“ of her dis- 
missal. Tears! scenes! despair! faintings !—in such a case what 
could the King do but relent? The friend had on her side ‘la durée 
et la décence,’ as a well-known magistrate had said; so she for the 
last and definitive time got the better of the skirmish, and drowned 
in the tears she shed on the royal hand the King’s promise to his 
minister; so effectually was it drowned this time that the following 
day it was d’Argenson who quitted Paris by order; he never returned 
there but to die, shortly after the death of his enemy. The lamb 
carried her resentment so far that she even refused to allow the 
‘wolf’ to visit Paris for the sake of consulting the eminent Dr. 
des Marais. The coincidence was strange, but it seemed as though 
the defeat of the wolf was the signal for the death of the lamb! 
Scarcely had d’Argenson disappeared from Paris than the malady of 
the Marquise, though apparently conquered, and its ravages concealed 
under paint and powder, broke out with fresh virulence. In 1758 al- 
ready a condition of acute anemia suddenly had prevented her from 
fulfilling the duties of her post as Lady of Honour ; she suffered from 
palpitation of the heart, combated then by gymnastics and bodily 
exercise. To these anxieties about failing health were also added 
money cares. In the full tide of her triumphs, in 1745, the King 
made the Marquise an allowance of 25,000 livres monthly, besides 
50,000 franes étrennes. By 1750 she only received 3,000 francs 
a month, and the étrennes amounted to 4,000 only. As to the ‘ droits 
des jeux,’ they bad undergone a still greater depression, and had 
fallen from 40,000 francs to zero. But, incapable of adapting her 
wants to her means, it came to pass that at the time when she was 
compelled to retire, her secretary Collini had to negotiate a loan of 
70,000 franes on her account, and at her death there only remained 
37 louis, which were found in her table at her bedside. It was during 
a journey to Choisy, which she had undertaken as gaily as usual, 
that sickness finally subdued her. Sleep, which had long been 
broken by the early excitements to which we have alluded, had now 
completely forsaken her. Appetite was gone, and the skilful chef 
who invented the forty-eight plats maigres before mentioned failed 
to revive this languishing life that was gradually fading. On an 
occasion when she appeared suddenly to mend, the King, who visited 
her daily, wished to have her nearer to him, and insisted on her 
moving from Choisy to Versailles, and exchanging at once as well 
the attendance of the celebrated Dr. Quesnay for that of Dr. Richard, 
who was not so skilful and not well acquainted with her constitu- 
tion. She, feeling life departing, as early as 1757, made a will, con- 
ceived and expressed in a Christian spirit. On the eve of her death 
she added a codicil for the special benefit of her intimate friends. A 


4° The Marquise had had her new relationship to the King illustrated by an artist, 
who had made a statue of ‘ L’Amitié’ representing the King, 
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ring, with an allegorical device of ‘ Friendship,’ was left to M. de 
Soubise ; another ring, with a diamond the colour of an aquamarine, 
to M. le Duc de Choiseul. 

The charming drageoir, from which she was in the constant 
habit of extracting with her taper fingers the narcotic lozenges 
made for her special use, she left to Mme. de Choiseul. The list 
of keepsakes concluded with these words: ‘ Dictated by me to 
Collini, as I have only strength enough left to sign my name.’ On 
the 14th of April, 1764, she rose, dressed, and rouged as usual, and 
sat on her bed to receive her guests. She was, as usual also, working 
with Janelle, her faithful colleague of the ‘ Cabinet Noir,’ when she 
begged to be excused for one moment. 

A visitor of importance had to be attended to—it was Death. 
Wishing to be respectfully received, Death introduced itself under 
the auspices of the Curé de la Madeleine. The two great powers 
stood face to face, and she who was about to pass away gave to the 
one who is always at hand the calm and collected reception to be 
expected from a pupil trained in Courts never to betray either fear or 
astonishment. Since that first moment of bewilderment, when the 
majesty of the queenly presence had so unnerved her in 1745, Mme. 
de Pompadour had obtained complete mastery over herself. She met 
death just as she would have received some great earthly princess, 
and when the Curé was about to retire, she stopped him, saying: 
‘ Stay a little longer, M. le Curé; we will then gotogether.’ These 
stoical words were the last sheever uttered. There is such a grand 
ring in those words that respect bids us to refrain from commenting 
on them. 

In accordance with her express wish, her remains were removed at 
once to the convent of the Augustines in the Place Vendéme, where 
a vault had already been prepared by the orders of the Marquise, who 
forgot nothing. Commissioned to receive the dead with appropriate 
honours, the Augustine monk who took charge of the body performed 
his task with consummate tact—‘ trés finement.’ ‘I receive,’ he said, 
‘the body of this most high and most exalted lady, Madame la 
Marquise de Pompadour, Lady of Honour to the Queen. She had 
been in the school of all the virtues, for the Queen is the model of 
piety, kindliness, and modesty.’ By this happy artifice, the shrewd 
Frater escaped what might have been a thorny task in the de- 
livery of a funeral oration. The monk’s péroraison, however, is not 
equal to the philosophic commentary of the Queen. In 1764 the 
time was fast approaching when the overwhelming power of facts 
would set all worldly distinctions at nought. Mme. de Pompadour 
was not well born, but she was well connected. Through her 
marriage she had formed good connections,"' monetary and bowrgeoises 


“1 An important advance ata time when society was classified. From a ‘ daughter 
of the people’ she became, by her marriage, ‘a woman of position.’ 
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perhaps, but good connections all the same. Her husband, the son 
of a Receveur, raised her to a good position, and talent did the rest ; 
besides Mme. de Pompadour had come at the right hour—the 
hour of the Tiers Etat; the hour of Barnave, Turgot, Necker, 
Thomas, Helvetius, and tutti quanti—just the period when Mme. 
d’Etiolles could introduce the ‘middle class element’ at Versailies. 
The eighteenth-century bourgeoisie, amongst whom Mme. Geoffrin” 
played ‘ Les Warwick,’ had asserted itself as a ‘social’ power in the 
State for the first time. The intellectual kingships of Voltaire and 
Diderot, recognised by Catherines of Russia and Fredericks of 
Prussia, had won in the eighteenth century a standing for genius 
unknown in France to Pascal and Descartes, though it had been 
known formerly under the Valois to Ronsard and even to Marot. 
Ronsards and Marots had been free men, humourists of the Faucon- 
bridge race, of the audacious gallant and hungry sort painted by Callot 
—the Corneilles, Racines, and Boileaux, turned to Grands Seigneurs, 
received pensions, wrote ‘ dédicaces,’ carried themselves through 
life with the solemnity of well-fed magistrates; their formidable 
wigs bespeak their portentousness. The eighteenth-century grandson 
of the sixteenth, on the contrary, reproduces the free ‘man of 
letters,’ the genuine one, the one who dies and lives of his talent— 
who starves on Mlle. de Lespinasse’s cold veal like d’Alembert, 
rather than eat Mme. Dupin’s truffles, simply because the one cares 
for esprit, and the other can only protect it! It is a great error to 
see in the Fermiers Généraux’ power between 1740 and 1788 
only that of money-lending and money-spending. It was, above 
all, a literary influence. If a Mlle. Crozat‘** whom the Duchesse 
de Bouillon, her mother-in-law, called ‘Mon petit lingot d’or,’ had 
bought a Comte a’Evreux, it should be remembered also that a 
‘ Ligneville de Lorraine’ had married plain bowrgeois Helvetius, and 
that Helvetius and @’Holbach, who reigned over Paris, were but the 
brothers, socially speaking, of M. Le Normant d’Ktiolles. The tendency 
to equality in a time when the Marquis de Condorcet wrote his 
‘ Treatises,’ and when the Marquis de Montesquieu was wont to say 
‘ fi, vous étes aussi plat qu’un homme de qualité,’ ‘4 the tendency to 
equality was then universally felt enough to have justified the extra- 
ordinary fact of Louis the Fifteenth having seated at Court a 
bourgeoise favourite; the phenomenal incongruity only asserted 


42 Mme. Geoffrin, the curule of Mmes. du Deffand, Helvetius, d’Holbach, &c., 
was the maker of Poniatowsky, as King of Poland. With her large gifts of money 
and: her immense social influence over French and foreign statesmen, she maintained 
him, and her correspondence with the King of Poland during his reign, in which he 
calls her ‘ maman,’ is a most instructive bit of intimate history. 

43 Crozat, born in 1655, made his money by colonising in Louisiana. It is him 
whom St.-Simon calls ‘le plus riche homme de Paris’ (Les Fermiers Générauz, 
p. 69). 

** Albert Sorel, Vie de Montesquieu. 
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itself when the same bourgeocise became a ‘Dame d’honneur’! 
This, to French eyes, remained as extraordinary as if Moliére’s 
Elmire “ were to stand vis-a-vis to his Céliméne in a minuet. It 
was a social solecism, but it was a solecism that arose at a singu- 
larly apposite moment, and the sovereignty of Mme. de Pompadour, 
though startling and new, still expressed a regular order of things— 
a world where talent was already assuming precedency over privilege, 
but a world where talent, if it was to retain its ascendency, had to be 
aided by culture, grace, and the many elements that go to make up 
the ‘ woman of the world,’ if no more the ‘ grande dame.’ 

The Queen of France, who had tolerated the society of the Mar- 
quise for twenty years, could, without derogating from her own dignity, 
discuss her dead rival, and comment upon the remarkable personality 
who had made treaties with Empresses and founded military schools. 
In 1750 Mme. de Pompadour foreshadowed the modern era, just 
as twelve or fifteen years later ‘la petite Vaubernier’ (Mme. du 
Barry) will foreshadow the violation by the people of the palaces 
in 1790. ‘Mme. de Pompadour s’est encore assise sur le tabouret “® 
des favorites ; Mme. du Barry l’a enjambé.’ Queen Marie Leczinska 
disappeared before Mme. du Barry; had it not been so, it may 
be inferred that, as regards the otherwise ‘ bonne fille,’ the Queen’s 
commentary on the ‘remplagante’ of Jeanne Poisson could have 
been but silence. In the case of Mme. de Pompadour it was dif- 
ferent, and the Queen who could speak spoke. On the evening of 
the 14th of April, 1764, whilst the torches were flaring at the four 
corners of the bier on which the dead favourite lay, and whilst around 
this martyr of pleasure the penitent martyrs of asceticism (the 
Seeurs Augustines) were chanting their monotonous dirges, the 
Queen took her pen, and without either too much solemnity or any 
touch of frivolity, without seeking after transcendentalism or 
mysticism, she grasped the situation accurately, gently struck the 
keynote of the event, and commented on the vanity of earthly 
things in the few lines she wrote to President Hénault: ‘Il n’est 
pas plus question ici de ce qui était que si elle n’eit jamais existé. 
Voila le monde ; avouez-le, ce n’est pas la peine d’y tenir !’ 


Y. BLAzE DE Bury. 


45 Elmire is the wife of Oronte in Moliére’s Tartufe, a ‘grande bourgeoise,’ a 
person as far removed in social position from Mme. Jourdain, the wife of the 
‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ as she is from Céliméne, who is a ‘ grande dame.’ 

“ This sentence was passed on Mme. du Barry by the Vicomte Alexis de St.- 
Priest, one of the wittiest conversationalists of the reign of Louis Philippe. 





DEMOCRACY AND PARTY. 


AxsouT two months ago Lord Wolseley startled the British public by 
his emphatic denunciation of our military and naval inefficiency, 
ascribing it to the cheese-paring economy which every Government in 
turn feels itself compelled to practise in deference to the exigencies of 
our party system, which he called ‘the curse of England.’ Some 
time after this the writer of a letter in The Times who signed him- 
self a Rear-Admiral told us that it was useless to throw the blame 
on party; that party was essential to our system of constitutional 
government, and that we must all conform to its requirements. The 
question here raised is one, as it seems to me, of great practical im- 
portance, and one that will very soon force itself on the attention of 
us all, whether we will or no. But as neither Lord Wolseley nor the 
Rear-Admiral, of whose name I am entirely ignorant, but who may 
fairly be taken as the representative of a large section of public 
opinion on the subject, go to the root of the matter, I should wish 
to add a few words on the political aspect of the controversy. Party 
can hardly be all that Lord Wolseley says it is, for history contradicts 
him. It is not, I hope, all that the Rear-Admiral says it is, for in 
that case the constitution is in jeopardy. If the party system and 
the inefficiency of the public services are related to each other as 
cause and effect at all—and I do not deny that they are—the connec- 
tion, I think, will be found of quite recent origin. 

The party system flourished in its full vigour from 1688 to 1832, 
and I cannot see that any of our military or naval failures during that 
interval can be directly traced to it. Some, no doubt, were due tothe 
intestine squabbles of the oligarchy; but that isnot what Lord Wolseley 
was thinking of in his speech at Sir John Pender’s, and whatever ill 
effects flowed from these disputes might have been equally caused by 
the quarrels of rival grandees at the court of an absolute monarch. 
We are all thinking of something very different from this when we 
speak of the party system. Lord Chatham has been quoted as an in- 
stance of what one man could do who set his heel on party, and put an 
end to all the intrigues and deadlocks of which it is the alleged parent. 
But this argument is founded on some misconception of the crisis 
at which Lord Chatham was summoned to the helm. It seems to 
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imply that all our failures before Chatham became minister were 
due to the action of party, and that all our victories after he became 
minister were due to its suppression. But at the beginning of the 
Seven Years’ War party had already, for some years, been in a state 
of suspended animation. Under the administration of Henry 
Pelham it fell into a kind of torpor. Opposition was dormant ; 
Jacobitism was extinguished; and the regular Tory party found 
nothing for their hands to do, and were already beginning to look 
forward to the chances of a new reign. From 1750 to 1756, at all 
events, there was nothing in the aspect of the party system to have 
deterred ministers from strengthening our army and navy in any 
manner which seemed good to them; and in fact it was not 
strengthening that these services then required, but animating, 
inspiring, and stimulating. This was what Lord Chatham did. He 
did not stamp out party, for there was nothing deserving of the 
name to stamp out. But he came into power as the representative 
of a great burst of national indignation, provoked by a series of 
defeats which set the country in a flame. This was the secret of 
his power and of his influence over other men. This was what in- 
spired Hawke and Wolfe. They saw that the spirit of the country 
was fully roused, and that Chatham had the country at his back. 
Of course, there was everything in the man himself to enable him 
to make the most of such a position: the grand tone, the imperial 
mien, the strong will, the infectious daring. But the position itself 
was not at all unlike that of Lord Palmerston when he took office 
in 1855. He, too, rode into power on a wave of popular wrath pro- 
duced by very similar causes, and it made him minister for life. 
But I do not recollect that any obstacle to the augmentation of our 
national armaments previous to the Crimean War arose out of the 
party system. The Duke of Wellington had stirred the public mind 
on the subject; but at that time we had no suspicion of our real de- 
ficiencies. That was the cause of our disasters; and not, as far as I 
can see, the operation or the influence of party. 

On the other hand, if we look back to the beginning of the cen- 
tury, when the strife of party was at its height, and when Govern- 
ments might well have been deterred from the military and naval 
expenditure required by the great war, we find our arms almost 
invariably successful, and what few failures we experienced due not 
to economy but incompetence. There was perhaps one short period 
when the Peninsular War was in danger of being starved, though 
Wellington himself remembered nothing of it afterwards. But it 
was not cheese-paring which caused our failures in Holland, the retreat 
of Sir John Moore, or the fate of the Walcheren expedition. It does 
not seem to me then that in times past party spirit has done the harm 
which Lord Wolseley at the present moment imputes to it, or that 
any serious disasters have been either produced by its presence or 
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prevented by its absence. If the case is different to-day, and if we 
really are in danger from the straits to which ministers are reduced 
owing to the pressure of the party system, what is the reason of the 
difference? Is it a mere transient phenomenon? or does it indicate 
the working of one of those slow, silent, and almost imperceptible 
changes in our constitutional system, which have been likened to such 
as take place in our physical constitution, and of which we only become 
gradually aware as they approach completion ? This is the question 
to which it is the object of this paper to try to discover some kind of 
answer. Party certainly has not always been ‘ the curse of England.’ 
If it has become so in our own time, it is well that we should know 
the truth, and know also the reason of it. 

It seems to be forgotten that what we now understand by wate 
is of comparatively modern growth, and was evolved out of the con- 
fusion of a revolutionary epoch to meet the exigencies of a very 
peculiar form of government, till then unknown in Europe, and 
equally remote from both the experience of statesmen and the 
speculations of philosophers. Our ancestors soon found out that to 
escape from absolute monarchy was not necessarily to escape from 
arbitrary power. It was discovered that either the minister acting 
through the sovereign, or the sovereign acting through the minister, 
might still exercise a virtual dictatorship, if he had only the uncon- 
nected and unorganised criticism of groups or individuals to contend 
with, incapable of combining into any permanent and coherent 
opposition, or if they did so for a particular purpose, sure to melt 
away again as soon as the occasion had passed. Hence came to be 
felt the necessity of forming a regular opposition, on the model of a 
standing army, of which all the members should be pledged to stand 
by each other under all circumstances, to win or lose together, and 
never to make separate terms with the common enemy. Such was 
the origin of the two great political confederacies which governed the 
country by turns throughout the Georgian era. It was never a 
really good system, because, of course, the chiefs of parties, like the 
chiefs of clans, were naturally anxious to increase their following by 
every means in their power, and, when they had anything to give 
away, thought more of rewarding adherents and enticing recruits, 
than of the public service ; yet it is questionable if England did not 
occupy a higher position among the nations of Europe while it con- 
tinued to flourish than she has done since it was destroyed. 

But this by the bye. Party, as I have said, was the product of 
very exceptional circumstances, and was from the first a highly 
artificial system, requiring to be worked by trained politicians, im- 
bued with all the esoteric traditions, prescriptions, and unwritten 
understandings of the oligarchical period, and liable to come to 
great grief when worked without regard to them. It was based on 
a political fiction which, however useful a device in the hands of those 
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who understood it, was obviously not fit to be entrusted to those who 
were ignorant of its meaning. But since party first came into being 
the dynasty has been changed, the constitution has been altered, the 
House of Commons has been three times reconstructed. Power has 
been widely redistributed ; the social centre of gravity has shifted ; 
and the political dangers against which our forefathers thought it 
their duty to provide have given way to new ones, arising from a 
totally different quarter. Should we not naturally expect that a 
system so evidently devised to meet the wants of a special stage of 
politics, and placing both the independence and ambition of in- 
dividuals under such severe restraint, would have some difficulty 
in adapting itself to the ever-varying vicissitudes of popular govern- 
ment, and that after all the changes I have mentioned, and the century 
and three-quarters that have passed, it might be found an ana- 
chronism ? 

I say, is not this what might @ priori be anticipated? Why 
should we take it for granted that a method matured under one 
set of conditions should necessarily work well under another; or 
that arrangements admirably well adapted to a time when the 
governing class was a small and exclusive body, easily brought 
within the harness of party rules and maxims, and taught to act 
in obedience to them, should suit equally well with household 
suffrage, and immense constituencies, too large to be controlled by 
the old organisation, too independent to care for the old watch- 
words, and unprovided even with that elementary political training 
which teaches men the necessity of resisting particular considera- 
tions when general principles are at stake ? 

There was a time when the number of electors who did possess 
this last qualification bore such a proportion to the rest as to neutral- 
ise the properties of the democratic element intermingled with them. 
But that is no longer the case. We are now left completely exposed 
to the force of that political impatience which is one of the most marked 
characteristics of democracy ; and no wonder if, when we continue to 
play the game of politics according to the old rules, and with due 
observance of all the old traditions and obligations, we lay up for 
ourselves a plentiful harvest of embarrassments, disappointments, and 
disasters. Had party been a much simpler and a much more natural 
method of government than it is, it must have possessed extraordinary 
flexibility to be equally suitable to all the political variations through 
which this country has passed since the foundations of parliamentary 
government were first securely fixed. But that so very singular and 
complex an engine should exhibit this amount of versatility would 
have been thought impossible by any one standing at the other end 
of the interval, and looking forward into the future from the acces- 
sion of George the First. Could any one a hundred and seventy 
years ago have foreseen the various developments and modifications 
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of the constitution which have occurred since then, he would pro- 
bably have felt certain that long before they were exhausted party 
would have ceased to exist. 

We now, therefore, seem to be approaching the point at which we 
can distinguish the truth from the error both in Lord Wolseley’s 
statement and in the Rear-Admiral’s. Party, though not upon the 
whole, or from any general point of view, ‘ the curse of England,’ may 
have become so under present circumstances. Party, though a 
necessity of our constitutional government under one form, need not 
be so under another. Constitutional government is a generic term for 
a large variety of species. The monarchy of 1690 was a constitutional 
monarchy; and the monarchy of 1888 is a constitutional monarchy. 
Yet no one in his senses would pretend to say they were the same. 
In the descent from unlimited monarchy to unlimited democracy 
there are many grades and platforms, and, though all come under 
the common denomination of constitutional, they differ so widely 
from each other, not merely in details, but even in what may be 
called secondary principles, that for all purposes of argument it is 
necessary to treat them as distinct. Let us say that we now live 
under a constitutional democratic monarchy. There is a wide enough 
difference between that and a-constitutional aristocratic monarchy. 
We are now trying to carry on the former with the political machinery 
constructed only to fit the latter. The result cannot long be doubtful. 
The system is strained to bursting. It gapes at every joint. All 
its weak points, all its vices, all its anomalies formerly half-concealed 
from view by its practical convenience, now stand revealed to the 
naked eye for every tiro in the art of politics to gibe and flout at. 
It is becoming more and more clearly understood that our old method 
no longer serves the purpose which it fulfilled formerly, as a check 
upon arbitrary power without being at the same time a bar to 
honest administration. It is felt that self-government now covers 
too wide a surface for the system to act upon with effect; and that, 
to put the matter shortly, it is impossible to array the forces of 
democracy according to the manual of party. 

Now let us consider for a moment how it was that the party 
system worked as well as it did for so many years, and so as to call 
forth the encomiums of men like Burke, Cornewall Lewis, and 
Disraeli. It worked in this way. It was necessary to its efficient 
action that the voting public should be divided into two distinct 
bodies, corresponding to the two parties within the walls of the House 
of Commons, each in favour of some distinct political principle and 
some particular method of government. Now from 1714 to 1832 
there were two such parties in the country, and they were practically 
co-extensive with the voting classes. Of course, there were the old 
popular franchises which even before the Reform Bill brought a large 
working-class element into the constituencies, but not large enough 
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to counteract the effect produced by the formation I have mentioned. 
For all practical purposes the upper and middle classes were divided 
into two camps, each convinced that its own theory of government, 
its own foreign, domestic, and ecclesiastical policy, was essential to 
the welfare of the nation. This formation continued undisturbed 
down to the first Reform Bill; and, though complicated afterwards 
by the gradual growth of a third party, remained practically un- 
broken down to 1867. The lower middle class was absorbed into 
the old electorate, without either swamping it or swelling it to un- 
manageable dimensions beyond the power of party to control. But 
with the grant of household suffrage to the towns, and its subsequent 
extension to the counties, we poured an overwhelming mass of new 
voters into the field, of whom the large majority neither know nor 
care anything about first principles, and are, of course, quite incapable 
of making the smallest sacrifice for the sake of them. Or, if this 
assertion is thought rather too sweeping, I may say that, as far as they 
do know or care anything about first principles, they are not divided 
on the subject. They are all united, and so cannot form two opposing 
parties. They can be got to fight, no doubt, by being set on, like 
other animals: but when it is not merely for persons, then it is only 
for words; and the opponents of to-day may be the allies of to- 
morrow. As long as the electorate consisted of a smaller number of 
voters, and was divided, as aforesaid, into two parties, each with some 
definite principles of action independent of the passing questions 
of the day, this was not the case. It was less liable to be swayed by 
sudden appeals on minor or collateral issues, and could be relied upon 
for a certain amount of steadiness and consistency. Each party then, 
‘large enough to be popular, and small enough to be responsible,’ had 
made up its mind that either Conservatism or Liberalism, as the case 
might be, was for the public good: and constituencies were neither to be 
diverted from giving effect to this general conviction by the mistakes 
or mismanagement of their party leaders, unless they were something 
very flagrant, nor to be moved from the path they had chalked out for 
themselves by plausible ‘ cries’ or accidental controversies having no 
reference to the fundamental articles of their creed. 

Then it was possible for statesmen to rely on a continuous amount 
of support, and ministers were not afraid of being deserted at the poll 
through the effect of any temporary agitation. I do not say that 
this never occurred, but only that down to 1867 it was not the rule, 
and that ministers representing those broad principles which were 
predominant in the constituencies could pursue what they believed 
to be for the public good in comparative confidence and security. 
It will hardly be denied, I think, that both Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Beaconsfield were as popular men in their time as Lord Palmerston : 
yet both, I verily believe, were turned out of office—the one in 1874, 
the other in 1880—-on grounds which would not have cost Lord 
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Palmerston the loss of twenty votes. It will hardly be denied that the 
doctrines of economy, retrenchment, and peace at any price, had 
quite as strong a hold on the country in 1861 as they have in 1888. 
Yet Lord Palmerston was not afraid of swelling the estimates by ex- 
penditure on our national defences. The leaders of parties then had 
their followers well in hand, and knew that they would be supported 
on principle, and not merely because of their adherence or opposition 
to some particular question of the moment. The old constituencies 
trusted this or that statesman not so much for what he did as for 
what he was supposed to believe; and the minister so trusted could 
set at defiance accusations of which almost every government 
in turn is now equally afraid. A government can hardly take-a 
single step of importance at the present day, but what a host of 
demagogues at once put on their hats and rush off to the provinces 
to denounce it to constituencies bound together by a much weaker 
party tie than united the old ones, much less cohesive, much worse 
informed, much more ready to believe what is told them against men 
in power, and with no common political principles at the bottom of 
their party professions to keep them steady to their colours against the 
blasts of declamation let loose upon them. ‘That parties of the old 
stamp should hold the fate of government in their hands was toler- 
able enough, because we had some guarantee for their tenacity and 
stability of purpose ; but that parties such as these should exercise 
this same power is, [ will not say absurd, but at least utterly incom- 
patible with any kind of strong government. 

Formerly we had reason to believe that parties having once 
declared themselves in favour of certain policies and principles 
would continue to support them, through evil report and good report, 
till time and circumstance had wrought a gradual change in the 
general feeling of the country. This was what happened prior to 
1867. One set of principles or another was in the ascendant for 
long terms of years, and ministers could carry out a ‘ continuous’ 
policy without much fear of interruption. Then, parties were com- 
pact political organisations for embodying and representing the per- 
manent convictions of the public on the most important questions of 
political and social science. Now, they are mere temporary agglo- 
merations of floating particles, representing nothing but the passing 
accidents of the hour. It is impossible for governments to lean for 
support on them with any confidence. What seems at first sight a 
solid rock turns out to be only a sandhill, to be blown about in 
all directions by the next wind that arises, or to crumble away in 
various directions by its own weight under the ordinary pressure of 
the atmosphere. These large accumulations of loose materials are 
not, in fact, parties at all. Government by such is not party govern- 
ment at all. And as statesmen cannot trust to their support, their 
support, I maintain, ought no longer to be necessary to statesmen. 
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It is intolerable that when some great scheme of national policy is 
being carried out, the party which has originally sanctioned it and still 
approves of it should suddenly strike in and derange it all for ‘ local 
reasons.’ 

This is what happened only the other day at Southampton; and 
it would be impossible to find a better illustration of what I am 
anxious to enforce. Electors on that occasion who voted for the 
Gladstonian candidate were heard to acknowledge that they had no 
wish to depose the present Administration. It is therefore quite pos- 
sible that the Opposition might obtain a small majority in the House 
of Commons by the votes of men who did not seek to change the 
Government. Yet, according to our present system, the Government 
would have to go. That is how the system works now. The ex- 
istence of our Administration is made dependent on the votes of men 
whose votes are not given with any consciousness of that responsibility ; 
and who in opposing a ministerial candidate have no desire to oppose 
the ministers. Our iarge democratic constituencies will not be re- 
strained from acting in this manner; and thus Governments may 
be turned out by the action of the very men who, on the whole, 
would rather wish to keep them in. The inference is either that 
government must become virtual anarchy, or that the conditions 
under which ministries are called on to resign must be considerably 
modified. 

What happened at Southampton might happen in half the con- 
stituencies of the country. Men were very much surprised at the 
results of the general election of 1874. They were astonished at the 
results of the general election of 1880. I remember Mr. Courtney 
saying in the House of Commons soon after the new Parliament met, 
‘I don’t like these large turnover majorities.’ I remember also a 
distinguished Conservative friend of mine, now an ornament of the 
judicial bench, meeting me when the elections were just over, and 
complaining in a very serious manner that ‘ there was no reliance to 
be placed on the public.’ We had not then begun to realise the 
nature of the change which the Reform Bill of 1867 had wrought in 
our electoral machinery: a change which has been carried still 
farther by the bill of 1885, till finally we may almost say that we 
have exchanged indirect for direct representation. Parties as they 
once existed were, in a way, intermediate bodies between the people 
and the House of Commons, who did the political work of the people 
for them, and returned their members to Parliament. Now all this 
is done by the people themselves; and the awkwardness of such a 
system in connection with our old party machinery is sufficiently 
proved by the attempts that have been made to get rid of it. The 
caucus is the direct result of the dissatisfaction that is necessarily 
produced by the combination of democracy and party. If we are to 
retain the old system we must have something resembling the old 
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organisation to work it with; and the nearest approach to that is 
now found in the caucus. 

It is both useless and unjust to blame individual statesmen for 
the errors and confusion which are incidental toa period of transition ; 
and the results of causes which men engaged in the central conflicts 
of parliamentary life are sure to be the last to notice. Party is not 
suited to what have been called pure forms of government: and as 
we drifted away from one we are gradually drifting forwards to 
another. We have-outgrown the intermediate stage. England out- 
grew pure monarchy, and was governed by parties. She has out- 
grown parties, and is now virtually governed by the people. It was 
small blame to-Charles the First that*he did not recognise himself 
the national growth which made his subjects impatient of a form of 
government cheerfully and loyally acquiesced in during the preceding 
century. The abuse which has been showered on this unfortunate 
sovereign, merely because he accepted the system which he found in 
existence without looking much below the surface, is beside the mark. 
Charles the First was not a political philosopher: and he had the mis- 
fortune to come to the throne at the fag end of feudalism, and before 
constitutionalism was born. He was trying to conduct the govern- 
ment of the country on a system which the country had outgrown, 
and he did not understand his own position. Is it altogether a fanci- 
ful conjecture that what personal government had become in 1640 that 
party government has become in our own time? Conditions have 
arisen to which the system is wholly unsuitable. Great masses of the 
population whose opinions are in a state of perpetual flux, combina- 
tion, and dissolution may be cailed parties, but they afford no firm 
foundation on which governments can be based, and are informed by 
no principles capable of resisting the appeals of the professional 
orator, whose tongue is against every man till his own mouth is closed. 
If, therefore, we are to have the permanency, self-reliance, and fixity 
of purpose which were possible to our rulers in former days, the 
result of such appeals must be disregarded, and ministers must 
govern the country independently of party majorities. If not, then 
we can only expect to see repeated under one form or another the 
weakness and the hesitation of which Lord Wolseley has complained. 
Ministers who held office at the goodwill of the old constituencies 
had something to rely upon below the surface which neutralised the 
action of the demagogue. Now they have nothing, and they must 
be more than mortal if they are not influenced by the fact. 

But it will be asked, of course, Why should they be afraid of the 
people ? Would the people, if they knew the truth, ever hesitate to 
do all that was necessary for the efficiency of our army and navy ? 
My answer is, Certainly not. But there are thosein the country who 
are determined that they shall not know the truth; and others who 
do not believe that what Lord Wolseley says is the truth. The 
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demagogue, whose object is to damage every government in tum; 
the Radical, whose object is to damage every form of administration 
which has a taint of aristocracy about it; and the peace party, who 
honestly believe that wars are wicked and unnecessary, and that nine- 
teen times out of twenty England is only led into them by the 
interests of a privileged class—these I say have been, still are, and 
apparently always will be, busy at work to prevent the working classes 
from knowing the truth on these subjects ; and this is just the point 
of my argument—namely, that masses of men so capable of being 
misled on these momentous questions, and so little to be relied on 
for constancy or stability, are not fitted to fulfil the functions of 
party, or to possess that direct control over the movements of the 
government which, according to the theory of party, they ought to 
exercise. 

I shall be told very likely that this is all very fine, but how is it 
possible to govern independently of party majorities ; and many per- 
haps will think that such talk is unpractical and puerile. All I can 
say is, that if such is the case, we are apparently in a bad way. 
But the sympathy and assent which Lord Wolseley’s words have called 
forth seem to show that such is not the case: that there are a great 
many people who do not think such language unpractical or puerile ; 
while a great deal more besides this has been written and spoken 
about party during the last few years, which all points in the 
same direction. In 1835 Sir Robert Peel thought it not impossible 
to carry on the King’s government without a party majority, believing 
there might be enough public spirit in the country to support good 
measures, even though the numerical majority of the House of 
Commons might be against him; and in those days, we must re- 
member, party was in full vigour, and had inspired none of the 
disgust and impatience with which it is regarded now by very sober- 
minded and practical politicians. 

No doubt we have before us a choice of evils and a choice of 
difficulties ; but I venture to believe that no political thinker of the 
present day who will reflect calmly on the origin and history of our 
party system but will agree with me in the main proposition laid 
down in this article—namely, that party was never meant for demo- 
cracy, will not work with democracy, and that all attempts to yoke 
the two together must end in disappointment and disaster. What 
is to be the alternative is another question. But I cannot believe 
that a system which at the present moment stands condemned by so 
many independent voices, and of which the practical operation has 
been for some years past almost wholly for evil, is one from which 
escape is impossible—I mean by peaceful and constitutional means. 
I think it is pretty evident that the people are tired of the system, 
and that it will have to be got rid of by one way or another in the 
course of time. The English people have no fear of losing their 
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liberties, and may some day come to the conclusion that the pre- 
sent system is not essential to the preservation of them. But I 
purposely forbear to consider in what form our deliverance may 
come. Fata viam invenient. It is enough to call attention to the 
truth, that if party government, which was once extolled by good 
judges asa useful and excellent device, is now condemned by the same 
as a source of weakness and mismanagement, it is because the con- 
ditions of the problem are altered, and that what answered very well 
under aristocratic or middle-class control has broken down under a 
democracy. 


: a KEBBEL. 
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WORKERS’ SONGS. 


Song sweetens toil, however rude the sound, 
All at her work the village maiden sings ; 
Nor, while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitude of things. 
GIFFARD. 


Isaac D’IsraELI, in his Curiosities of Literature, says, in speaking 
of the ‘ Songs of Trades, or Songs for the People,’ that— 


Men of genius have devoted some of their hours, and even governments have 
occasionally assisted, to render the people happier by song and dance. The Grecians 
had songs appropriated to the various trades. Songs of this nature would shorten 
the manufacturer's tedious task-work, and solace the artisan at his solitary occupa- 
tion. A beam of gay fancy kindling his mind, a playful change of measures delight- 
ing his ear, even a moralising verse to cherish his better feelings, these ingeni- 
ously adapted to each profession and some to the display of patriotic characters, 
and national events, would contribute something to public happiness. Such themes 
are worthy of a patriotic bard, of the Southeys for their hearts, and the Moores 
for their verse. 


There is scarcely an occupation, certainly none that demands 
unity of purpose and regularity of attack, that has not, or has not 
had, its own peculiar kind of song or accompanying chant. The anvil, 
the loom, the dairy, the field, the wharf, the plantation, ay, and 
even the collier’s dreary world, are each in themselves an incentive 
to some sort of music, and their labourers in all parts make for them- 
selves, if not a pleasing recreation, at any rate a soothing monotony 
by crooning, or humming, or chanting, some rhythmical measure. 

Athenzeus has preserved the Greek names of different songs as 
sung by various trades, but unfortunately none of the songs them- 
selves. There was one for the corn-grinders, another for wool-workers ; 
another for weavers ; the reapers had their carol, the herdsmen a song 
composed by a Sicilian ox-driver ; the kneaders, the bathers, and the 
galley-rowers were not without their chant. 

It is still the custom in Egypt and in Greece to carry on immense 
labour by an accompaniment of music and singing; hence the story 
of Amphion building Thebes with his lyre. In Africa to this day 
the labourers on the plantetions at Yaoorie work to the sound of a 
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Almost all these old Grecian trade-songs have their counterpart 
at the present time, in some land, if not universally. 

The corn-grinders’ song is imitated on the Russian wharfs where 
the women sing in chorus as they crush the grain for exportation ; 
the weavers in Ayrshire, where are still to be found the almost 
obsolete hand-looms, croon some weird Highland tune as they sit at 
their work ; the reapers in Russia have their wheat chorus and rye 
chorus, and the haymakers in many countries have special songs of 
their own. The beautiful chansons de vendange or vineyardsongs of the 
Champagne district are world-renowned for their harmonious gaiety ; 
these, like the wheat-gatherers’ chorus in Russia, are sung in proces- 
sion; the men and women, each with a basket on their arm, assemble 
at the foot ofa hill, and, stopping there, arrange themselves in a circle ; 
one of them then bursts into a joyous song, the burthen of it is 
chorused ; then they ascend and disperse in the vineyard and work 
and sing. Now and again new couplets will resound from some of the 
dressers. In the evening there is a big supper given to them all, 
followed by dancing and more singing, and then they disperse to 
their homes, and the last notes of the chansons de vendange die away 
only as the last jovial dresser closes his cottage door. The herds- 
men’s songs live to-day in the cantons of Switzerland and on the 
wide Mexican plains. Jawless Texas provides hog-feeders with a 
ditty that if not poetic is certainly realistic in tone. The kneaders 
must have suggested the chant du boulanger of the bread-eating 
France of to-day, and the galley-rowers have numberless imitators in 
the Venetian gondoliers, the Nile boatmen, and the Chinese trackers, 
whose songs have become so much a part of themselves that one 
never thinks of dissociating them. 

Dr. Johnson noted in the Highlands that the strokes of the sickle 
were timed by the modulation of the harvest song, in which all the 
labourers’ voices were united. They accompany every action which 
can be done in equal time with an appropriate strain, which has not 
much meaning, but its effects are regularity and cheerfulness. The 
Hebridean oar-songs or iorrams are remarkable for their vigour and 
freshness. 

Professor Colin Brown (of Anderson’s College, Glasgow), speaking 
of Gaelic labour-songs, says :— 

The general character of the songs sung to cheer labour was the absence of every- 
thing calculated to work on the feelings and passions. The chorus usually consisted 
of sounds accordant with the employment, and rendered significant and connected 
by a meaning line or catch-word ; and the verses, though frequently arrayed in 
pleasing imagery, aimed only at calling up in the minds of the singers thoughts and 


scenes associated with the tender, attractive, or lofty and pleasing clan-traditions. 
. . - Impassioned thought and deep feeling were considered inappropriate. 


Professor Brown’s remarks are peculiarly applicable to the nursery 
and dairy songs, or songs of the shielings, at one time so popular 
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in the Highlands of Scotland. There is nothing which betrays 
either much of passion or much of deep feeling in them; indeed, I 
think the spirit that pervades the dairy songs is decidedly one of 
coquetry. 

It was customary at one period for the dairymaids and their 
folds to spend some months in summer and autumn amongst the 
hills, where the pasture was richest. Their pilgrimage was called 
‘Dol air Airidle, and the cottage they lived in ‘Bothan an 
Airidle.’ The young women greatly enjoyed it, and the young 
men also, whose steps of an evening often led them up the hills. 
The effect of these milking songs amongst the mountains was 
very beautiful. I have yet in my mind’s eye the picture of a High- 
land cow, standing out against the sky on a knoll-top in all the 
stateliness of her beauty, her wavy hair clothing her sides, and her 
majestic horns towering towards the heavens. There she stood, 
calmly and peacefully chewing her cud, and yielding her milk to the 
sweet maiden at her side, evidently enjoying that song which filled 
the air with melody, and whose rhythm breathed in time with the 
action of the soft and kindly milking. I believe the ‘ Cows of Colin’ 
is also one that ought to be included in these Songs of the Shielings. 


Cat Mr Gurris-Futonn (I sks tHE Roan ONE). 


lst Verse. 


Darling, mine, the spotted heifer, 

Whose feet I’d bind in softest fetters, 

I would them bind with binds the choicest, 
With silken cords of rarest texture. 


Chorus. 


E ho 0, lakin, E ho o, darling, 
E ho 0, lakin, E ho o, darling, 
E ho 0, lakin, E ho o, darling, 


Fonn (or Gaelic chorus). 
I hu 6, legin, I hu 6, M’Aighean, 
I hu 6, legin, I hu 6, M’Aighean, 
I hu 6, legin, I hu 6, M’Aighean. 


Qnd Verse. 


On the horizon stands my roan one, 
The brightly-spotted standing o’er her ; 
Mother fruitful of my beauties, 
My fold’s queen above her co-mates. 
Chorus. 
3rd Verse. 


Darling, mine of all my herd-flock, 

Me she'll give her precious milking, 

Me she'll give her precious milking, 

And if not, how great my wanting. 
Chorus, 
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Gaelic. let Verse, 


M’fhendail feinan t-Aoghan caisean, 
Chuisinn buarach air a chasan, 
Chuisinn buarach air a chasan, 
Buarach shuode, thig 4 Sasunn. 
Fonn. 


2nd Verse. 
Chi mi gliris-fhionn, ’tighinn air faire, 
Leis a mheanbh bhric tha mu braghad, 
Bigh gur romhath thogail dil il, 


Ceannard buaile a suas thar e’ach i. 
Fonn. 


ord Verse. 


M’fhendail ise, crodle na tir so, 
Bheir i’ dh’omhisa 'm Cainne priseil, 
Bheir i’ dh’omhsa 'm Cainne priseil, 
’S mar a toir gur mor ga m’dhic. 
Fonn. 


Another milking song is :— 


Titt aN Cropite A’DHONNACHAIDLE (TuRN THE Kinp, Duncan). 


Turn the kine,. Duncan, 

Turn the kine, Duncan, 

Turn the kine, Duncan, 

And you will get a bonny wife, 

’S gheible u beau bhoideach. 
Chorus. 


Turn the white-ridged black cows, 

Turn the dark dun-white-faced cows, 

Turn the dun-dark cows, 

And you will get a bonny wife. 
Fonn. 


Till an crodle drimean duble, 
Odhar duble ceannean duble, 


Brown hair is almost always looked upon in Gaelic poetry as a 
type of all that is most beautiful, so one can readily imagine the 
enthusiasm of the chorus—namely, the dairymaids’ swains— when 


singing this: 


BuaanaracH Duomt A (BROWN-HAIRED DaArRYMAID). 


Oh! sweeter thy music, 
When milking thy foldings, 
Than summer-morn’s mavis 
In tree-top gay warbling. 


Milking thy darlings, 

Carolling gaily, 

Birds from each woodland flew, 
Charmed by their pathos, 
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Chorus. 
Oh! dairy-maid, brown-haired one, 
Fair-miened one, 
Brown-haired one, 
Maiden fair, brown-haired one. 


The old Gaelic balows or lullabies, strange crooning ditties (they 
cannot be called songs), have also many of them been preserved. There 
is one that strikes me as peculiarly appropriate to some of the mothers 
of to-day :— 

Heigh o, heugh o, what'll I do wi’ ye? 
Black’s the life that I lead wi’ ye P 
Mony 0’ ye, little to gie ye; 

Heigh o, heugh o, what'll I do wi’ ye P 


‘ Mony o’ ye, little to gie ye.’ Ah, though this lullaby served to 
rock to sleep Highland bairnies years and years ago, the truth of 
this line is more forcibly illustrated at the present time than ever 
it was; it is the cry of hundreds and thousands of poor overburdened 
mothers striving to be tender even at the iron gates of bitterest 
poverty, willing if need be to immolate themselves on the altar of 


helpless infancy. 
The nursing song which follows is often used by Gaelic mothers. 
Its origin is attributed to some good fairy or ‘ light-o’-love,’ who used 
to croon it over helpless infants, whom their necessarily busy mothers 
had to leave to their devices. I believe there are more verses, 
properly speaking, than those I have been able to find, in the last of 
which the good fairy indulges her indignation against Maolruainidh 
(the mother) for neglecting her child, in something extremely like 
malediction. 
English Version. 

Ho, ro, Maolruaini of the glens, 

Ho, ro, Maolruaini of the glens, 

Thy mother is away; she has taken her course to the hill ; 

Ho, ro, Maolruaini of the glens, 

She has taken the skin-bag in which thy meal was kept ; 

Ho, ro, Maolruaini of the glens, 

And she has taken the curasan' in which thy butter was kept ; 

Ho, ro, Maolruaini of the glens. 


Gaelic Version. 
IIo, ro, Maolruainidh ghlinnichen, 
Ifo, ro, Maolruainidh ghlinnichen, 
Dh-fhalblido mhaitir ’sthug i am firich oir, 
Ho, ro, Maolruainidh ghlinnichen, 
Thug i'm balgan robhdochuid mine le, 
Ilo, ro, Maolruainidh ghlinnichen, 
’S thug i au curasan san robli dochind imedh le, 
Ho, ro, Maolruainidh ghlinnichen, 


The following is a well-known Hayfield Chorus in Scotland :— 


' A wooden dish. 
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Tue MARYGUIEL. 


Hech hey the Maryguiel, and the down-dee, 
Hech hey the Maryguiel, and the dowr-dee, 


&e. &e. Not much variety, but doubtless sufficient for the purpose. 
With the weavers’ song that comes next, I must leave the wide 
field that Scotland offers in this class of song : 
Gae owre the muir, gae doun the brae, 
Gae busk my bower to mak’ it ready, 
For I'm gaein’ there to wed the day 
The bonnie lad that wears the plaidie, 
Twine weel the bonnie tweel, 
Twist weel the plaidie, 
For O! T lo’e the laddie weel 
That wears the tartan plaidie. 


Content his lowly cot I'll share, 
I ask nae mair to mak’ life cheerie ; 
Wi’ heart sae leal and love sae true 
The longest day can ne’er seem eerie. 
Chorus. 
Weel sheltered in his Hieland plaid 
Frae warldly cares I'll aye be easy, 
Its storms I'll bear like blasts that blaw, 
Owre heather bell and mountain daisy. 


Like the Greek herdsmen and shepherds of old, the Scotch have 
their sheep-farmers’ songs and their herders’ choruses, and even the 
potato-workers in Ayrshire their own style of singing whilst they 
pursue their occupation. Any evening in August, you may see a 
picturesque-looking group of women wending their homeward way 
and singing as they go along; the bright red kerchief they adopt as 
headgear, and their striped petticoats and bare feet, are quite a 
feature in the most pastoral of all Scotland’s counties. 

I remember once hearing a band of these workers who were 
walking towards the town of Ardrossan, chanting a rather weird 
monotonous tune that somehow seemed familiar to me. It was not 
till a few days later I was able to trace the resemblance to a Dutch 
herring-fishers’ song which is used frequently by the fishermen of 
Vaarlingen. 

Mr. Frederic Ernest Sawyer, in a lecture delivered at Brighton 
before the British Archeological Association (August 21, 1885), 
quoted a mackerel-fishers’ chant which is still used by the Brighton 
fishermen. Before commencing the mackerel fishing, a curious 
custom called ‘ bending-in,’ doubtless corrupted from ‘ benediction,’ 
and now consisting of a meal of bread and cheese to any child who 
may be found on the beach, is observed, and every night during the 
mackerel and herring fishing seasons, as the nets are cast over, the 
men repeat, as each barrel (which is attached to every ten nets) 
goes over :— 

R2 
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Watch, barrel! watch! mackerel for to ketch ; 
White may they be, like a blossom on the tree; 


G 


od send thousands, one, two, and three, 


Some by heads, some by tails, 


G 


od send mackerel and never fail. 


At the last net the master says, ‘Seas all!’ for if he said ‘ Last 
net!’ he would never expect to see the nets again. Another version 
has been supplied by Mr. A. R. Marshall, as used by some Brighton 
fishermen, the lines being repeated by different men in the following 


form :— 


Captain. Now, men! hats off ! 
God Almighty sends us a blessing, through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


No, 


No 


No. 


No. 
No 
No 
No 
No. 


1 Man 
. 2 Man 


3 Man. 
. 4 Man. 
. 5 Man, 
. 6 Man, 
. 7 Man. 
. 8 Man, 


. Watch, barrel! Watch mackerel for to catch, 

. White may they be, like a blossom on a tree, 

Some by the head, 

Some by the tail. 

May God send mackerel. May [Te] never fail. 

Some by the nose, 

Some by the fin. 

May God send as many 
As we can lift in. 


Mr. Sawyer also spoke of a strange little song used in West 
Sussex when the orchards and beehives are wassailed. The quaintly 
rhymed little ditty runs thus :— 


Bees, of Bees of Paradise, 

Does the work of Jesus Christ, 

Does the work that no man can, 

God made man, and man made money, 

God made bees, and bees made honey. 

God made great men to plough and to sow, 

And God made little boys to tend the rooks and crows. Turra! 


An important section of Scandinavian songs are the herdsmen’s. 
Their age is impossible to state, but they all bear the same character. 
The herdsman or maiden calls home the cattle from the mountain 
side, either with the cowhorn or Lur, or by singing a melody with 
the echo formed on the intervals of that instrument. 


SCANDINAVIAN I[eRDSMAN’s Sona. 
Kersti lilla, Kersti lilla ! 
Lilli sofver i skogen, 
Langt, lingt bort i skogen. 


Tulleri lull, tulleri lull ! 
Lefver han an! 
L&ngt bort i skogen ! 


Song lightens the toil of the working hours, whether carried on 
out of doors, amid exposure to sun and wind and rain and frost, or 
within the stifling hut by the feeble light of a pine-wood splinter. 
So says Mr. Ralston in the preface to his admirable collection of 
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Russian Folk-Songs. By his kind permission I am enabled to give 
some examples of the working-songs of that country. Thus we find 
a special song used by the Beer-Brewers. A certain ceremony is 
observed in this as in most other Russian occupations. The younger 
women of the village go, followed by a festive rout, from cottage to 
cottage, offering braga—millet—and beer, first to old, then to young, 
singing all the while :— 

On the hill have we brewed beer, 

Lads mine, lads, beer have we brewed ; 

For that beer shall we all meet together, 

On account of that beer’shall we all part asunder, 

That beer will make us all bend the knee in dance, 

That beer will cause us to lie down to sleep, 

For that beer shall we stand up again, 

On account of that beer shall we all clap our hands. 


And so on in the same strain. 

The following is a harvesting chorus sung by the reapers at the 
end of the harvest; they go to the fields all together and collect any 
ears which may have been left uncut. These they weave into a crown 
adorned with gold tinsel and field-flowers, and place it on the 
prettiest girl’s head, after which they visit the owner’s house, headed 
by a boy who carries a sheaf decked with flowers. 

Sone or tHE Harvest Home. 
Open, O Master, the new gates, 
We bring a crown of pure gold, 
O come out, even on to the balcony, 
O ransom, ransom the crown of gold, 
For the crown of gold is woven. 

Another harvest song in the government of Vladimir is that sung 
when they lead the ears of corn on Trinity Sunday. When the 
winter rye is beginning to ear, the fields are solemnly visited by the 
peasants. The young people of each village meet together and draw 
up in two lines, linking their arms in such a manner as to form a kind 
of bridge, along which trips a little girl adorned with ribbons of various 
hues. The couples past whom she has gone run to the end of the 
lines, and take up their places again, so that the bridge of arms is 
always renewed until the fields are reached. There the girl jumps 
down, plucks a handful of ears, runs with them to the village, and 
throws them down close to the church. 

Sona. (Leading the Ears.) 
The ear has come to the corn field, 
To the white wheat. 
Be thou produced abundantly 
O rye, with oats, 
With wheat, with buckwheat. 
The sowing of the millet is another occasion for song; it is sung 


by two choirs opposite each other :— 
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lst Chorus. 


We have sown, we have sown millet; 
Oi, Did-Lado, we have sown, 


To which the second chorus replies :— 
But we will trample it, trample it. 


Then they sing alternately :— 


lst. But with what will ye trample it ? 
2nd. Horses will we turn into it. 
Ist. But we will catch the horses. 
2nd. What will ye catch them with ? 
lst. With a silken rein. 

And so on till the second chorus says :— 


2nd. What is it then that ye want ? 
lst. What we want is a maiden! 


On this one of the girls in the second choir goes over to the first, the 
two sides singing respectively :— 

2nd. Our band has lost. 

1st. Our band has gained. 


Till all the girls have gone over from one side to another. The idea 
is similar to that of our nursery game ‘Nuts and May.’ 

Thus from the cradle to the grave song is the constant companion 
of the Russian’s life. It is the delight of both sexes and of every 
age. The sports of childhood, the pleasures of youth, and all the 
varied occupations of mature years, have each their own appropriate 
accompaniment of song. The ‘ Khorovod’ is the choral dance with 
which Russian boys and girls greet the approach of spring. The 
‘ Zaplachki ’ or wailing songs bring relief to the grief-stricken. The 
‘Bylinas,’ long metrical romances sung or recited by village minstrels, 
supply the epic element by recording famous historic exploits; and 
even that most prosaic of employments—loading with grain the 
ships lying in the wharf—adds some beautiful melodies to the réper- 
toire of Russian national song, the women who carry on the work 
singing in chorus the while. 

The following ‘Chanson des Ouvriers,’ or ‘ Workmen’s Song,’ is 
the perfect expression of that state of discontent in the working 
class which is the natural incentive to communism. It dates from 
about 1847-8. 

CHANSON DES OUVRIERS. 


Nous dont la lampe, le matin, 

Au clairon du coq se rallume ; 

Nous tous qu’un salaire incertain 
Raméne avant l’aube & l’enclume ; 
Nous qui des bras, des pieds, des mains, 
De tout le corps, luttons sans cesse, 
Sans abriter nos lendemains 

Contre le froid de la vieillesse. 
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We whose dim lamp, the dawning day, 
Is lit, when cocks begin to crow, 

We, who for our uncertain pay, 

Must early to our anvils go; 

We who with hand, and foot, and arm, 
With want a war incessant wage, 

And nought can ever gain to warm 
The dreary winter of old age. 


Early in the winter mornings bands of workmen used to march 
in sullen anger to their hard day’s work, singing this as they went. 
All their complaints are summed up in these few lines, and doubtless 
its mournful refrain served as fuel to the fire of their already angry 
despair. From this gloomy song I would like to turn to something 
happier, something more characteristic of the light-hearted French 
and their sunny land. The vaudevilles that are so prominent a 
feature in the répertoire of French recreation songs to-day origi- 
nated as songs of labour. There was once a fuller of Vau de Vire, 
or the valley by the river Vire, who used to make his men sing as 
they spread their cloths on the banks of the river; usually the theme 
would be some incident or adventure of the day, set to a rhythm- 
ical measure; and thus from the labour of the apprentices of a 
fuller on the banks of the Vire’ we get the gay rollicking songs that 
resound from every music-hall and café in Paris. 

The following is one of the original vaudevilles, known as ‘ Le 


Tableau de Paris : ’"— 


De la plus charmante fille 

Je vais faire le tableau : 

Copier juste est difficile 

Quand le sujet est si beau. 

Ah, qu'il faudrait étre habile 
Pour vous peindre en ce moment 
Un séjour aussi charmant ! [47s]. 


Un perroquet de toilette 

Le matin fait son emploi 

Chez une belle brunette. 

Chaque jour il fait la loi, 

Sa parole doucerette 

Pénétre dans notre cceur 

Et toujours il est vainqueur [dis 


Quoiqu’un financier soit riche, 
Il ignore les plaisirs ; 

Malgré qu'il ne soit pas chiche, 
Il a toujours des désirs. 

Une femme qui s’affiche 
Partage tout son trésor, 

Et ne chérit que son or [47s]. 


Le pauvre qui veut paraitre 
Emprunte un habillement 

Et voudrait faire renaitre 

Ce qu'il ne peut sans argent ; 
Mais le vrai se fait connaitre, 
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Et tel qui brille 4 nos yeux 

Est souvent un malheureux [his]. 
Pour imiter la nature, 

Le sexe n’épargne rien ; 

Une nouvelle coiffure 

Fait un sujet d’entretien. 

Chaque jour neuve parure, 

Voila Paris en deux mots, 

Et les sages sont des sots [is]. 


Mill-songs are especially common in Normandy, and have a 
character of their own. Their ‘couplets’ are wont to consist of two 
lines with a refrain, and the refrain is the principal part of the 
song. It covers a multitude of failings in the rhyme or even sense, 
and allows the singer ample scope to execute fantastic and complicated 
variations. These mill-songs, which often breathe a strong religious 
feeling, are curious and unique in their way, and when sung by the 
Norman peasants themselves on summer evenings they produce an 
effect which is wholly wanting when sung in a drawing-room with a 
modern pianoforte accompaniment. Most of the subjects of the 
songs of Normandy are supplied, like these mill-songs, by the ordinary 
pursuits and occupations of life. Auvergne is famous for its bourrées, 
and Burgundy is rich in Noéls and drinking-songs. 

The Italians have no special labour-songs; they seem to en- 
liven their working hours with snatches of national music, and in 
Tuscany you may hear the straw-plaiters singing as they ply their 
busy fingers some of the lovely stornelli or rispetti of the country. 
The storneilo, known as‘ Flower of the Pea,’ is a particular favourite 
with these straw-workers :— 

Fior di piselli, 

Avesti tanto cuore da lassarmi ? 

Innamorati siam da bambinelli! 

Flower of the pea, 

We were but children, and we loved each other, 
What heart is thine, if thou canst go from me ? 

In singing stornelli, one person sings the verse alone, and they 
all join in the chorus; then another takes it up and sings another 
stornello. The word means a little proverbial song in three lines. 
In the time of harvest or olive-gathering, the contadini sing and 
answer each other with stornelli from tree to tree, or from field to 
field. Their greatest favourite is the chorus, ‘Oh biondina, come 
la va!’ 

The bead-stringers of Venice sing, as they thread the brilliantly 
coloured beads, the ‘canti popolari’ of their native city, and the 
flower-girls of Naples and Florence use the ever-popular ‘Santa 
Lucia,’ and sometimes ‘La Carolina’ or ‘La Vera Sorrentina,’ to 
while away the time. 

The * Hog-feeders’ Song’ I mentioned before was given some time 
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ago in the Century Magazine by Mr. Harris (otherwise Uncle 
Remus), prefaced by a note in which he says: ‘If the readers of the 
Century who have heard in concerts or elsewhere the vocal gym- 
nastics known as the ‘Swiss warble’ can imagine the volume as 
well as the melody of that performance increased a thousand-fold, 
they will be able to form some idea of the thrilling effect of the 
halloo in the refrain stanzas of the ‘ Hog-feeders’ Song.’ 

The first verse runs :— 
Oh rise up, my ladies! Lissen unter me! 
Gwoop! gwoop! gee-woop! goo whee! 
I’m a gwine dis night fer ter knock along er you. 
Gwoop! gwoop! gee whoop! goo-whoo ! 
Pig-goo! pig-gee! gee-o-whee ! 


There are about seven verses, all much the same in tone, which 
I must admit is porky in the extreme. It may not be uninterest- 
ing to give, amongst other labour-songs, a specimen of those used by 
the New Zealanders during the process of tattooing. The following 
I found in Mr. A. F. Angas’s ‘ Savage Life and Scenes,’—the trans- 


lation is by Mr. Taylor :— 
TATTOOING Sone. 


He who pays well let him be beautifully ornamented ; 
But he who forgets the operator let him be done carelessly. 
Be the lines wide apart, 
O Hiki Tangaroa! 
O Hiki Tangaroa ! 
Strike that the chisel as it cuts along may sound, 
Strike that the chisel as it cuts along may sound. 
Men do not know the skill of the operator in driving his sounding chisel along. 
O Hiki Tangaroa ! 


GREEK LULLABIES.—Ndvi-vavi, lulling, or singing to sleep, is 
the equivalent of the English ‘ by-by,’ or the far sweeter Scotch 
* ba-loo.’ 

Sleep, my little darling one ; 

Sleep, my sweet musk-nurtured one— 
Nani-Nani, Nani-Nani— 

On his eyes, Sleep, softly lie— 
Nani-Nani, Nani-Nani, 

Or be whipped by mammy dear, 

Or scolded by his daddy dear. 


Another :— 


O rock the sweet carnation red, 
And rock the silver shining, 
And rock my boy all softly too, 
With skein of silk entwining. 
Come, O Sleep, from Chio’s isle ; 
Take my little one awhile, 
Nani, though no nightingale, 
Sweeter is than any vale ; 
White as curd, or winter snows, 
Delicate as any rose. 
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These two deliciously classical lullabies I owe to the kindness of 
Miss Lucy Garnett, who has very courteously given me permission 
to quote them from her volume of Greek folk-songs. 

Mr. Haweis scarcely, I think, does sufficient justice to the 
achievements of music in the past, in his ardent desire to picture 
its advancement in the future. He says, for instance: ‘Music 
has a vast future before it. We are only now beginning to find 
out some of its uses. With the one exception of its obvious and 
admitted helpfulness, as an adjunct of religious worship, as a 
vehicle for and incentive of religious feeling, I had almost said 
that we had as yet discovered none of its uses. It has been 
the toy of the rich, it has often been a source of mere degradation 
to both rich and poor, it has been treated as mere jingle and 
noise—supplying a rhythm for the dance, a kind of Terpsichorean 
tom-tom—or serving to start a Bacchanalian chorus, the chief 
feature of which has certainly not been the music. And yet those 
who have their eyes and ears open may read in these primitive uses 
whilst they run the hints of music’s future destiny as a vast 
civiliser, recreator, health-giver, work-inspirer, and purifier of 
man’s life. The horse knows what he owes to his bells. The 
factory girls have been instinctively forced into singing, finding in 
it a solace and assistance in work.’ 

Music’s future destiny as a work-inspirer! and what of music’s 
past vocation asa work-inspirer ? Is there not ample proof of it in the 
many songs of many tongues that stand out as beacons of light along 
the dull road of labour? What of the sailors’ chanties, the fresh, breezy, 
rolling choruses that helped to lighten Jack’s manifold labours, and that 
the present, with its ever-increasing power of steam, has made things 
of the past ? What of the weavers’ songs, that formed so much part of 
the daily life at the loom that they seemed almost woven into the fabric? 
The factory girls and the ‘ mill hands’ of to-day sing to the whirring 
accompaniment of the latest machinery, not as sang those refugee 
handweavers of old whose own limbs were the wheels they had to set 
in motion, and whose own brains blended the harmonious colours 
together and traced the wonderful and intricate designs. Here was 
truly need for a work-inspirer, and here was it found in song. A 
better plea for workers’ songs could scarcely be found than the 
words of the Chelsea philosopher who says :— 


Give me the man who sings at his work; be his occupation what it may, he is 
superior to those who follow the same pursuit in silent sullenness. He will do more 
in the same time, he will do it better, he will preserve longer. One is scarcely 
sensible of fatigue while one marches to music. The very stars are said to have 
harmony as they revolve in their spheres. 


LauRA ALEXANDRINE SMITH. 





A MOUNTAIN VINEYARD IN CALIFORNIA 


SomE years ago I came out to America in search of a cattle ranch, 
and after travelling over a considerable part of the prairie States, and 
having made up my mind, rightly or wrongly, that the time had gone 
by in which any very safe or profitable investment could be made in 
this form of property, I found myself in British Columbia. 

Here I met an American gentleman who had spent some years 
in California, and who, without having any special knowledge of the 
subject, was able to give me a good deal of information about vine 
and fruit growing in that State. 

He had spent some years in the little town of Santa Cruz, which 
he described as beautifully situated on the Bay of Monterey, about 
seventy miles south of San Francisco, His description of the climate 
and scenery decided me to spend the following winter there. I 
came, and found I had been in no way deceived. 

Santa Cruz is the principal watering-place on the Pacific coast, 
and in summer is crowded with strangers, who come there for the 
sea-bathing and to escape from the heat of the less favoured parts of 
the State. 

To my mind, however, Santa Cruz is most enjoyable out of the 
season, and bids fair, I believe, to become a favourite winter resort 
for invalids and others anxious to escape the severe winters and 
springs which prevail throughout the greater part of this continent. 

There is a considerable rainfall (some 25 inches in the year), but 
when it rains it rains heavily, and I do not believe there are, as a 
rule, more than twenty wet days in the year. The rainstorms 
generally last from three to five days at a time, and, once over, there 
is beautiful bright sunshiny weather. The grass springs up as if by 
magic, and the hills, which during the autumn are parched and 
burnt up, are in a few days clothed with the most brilliant green. 
The wild flowers begin to bloom, and the gardens are bright with roses, 
violets, carnations, and every description of flower. 

You can sit in the sun in your garden, or on the beach ; and if you 
want to feel particularly thankful, you can reflect on the weather your 
friends are likely to be enjoying in the Eastern States or in Europe. 

Last, and not least, the cost of living is most moderate. At the 
best hotels you can live for from $30 to $40—say from 61. to 8/.— 
a month, and in some of the best boarding-houses you could probably 
live, and live well, for $25 a month; and, remember, this includes 
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everything. You have no charges for service, lights, and the 
thousand-and-one impossible things with which the English and 
Continental innkeeper, with an ingenuity worthy of a better object, 
contrives to embitter the parting. There are some things you cannot 
have at all, but everything you do get is included in the price you pay. 

Here, then, I established myself for the winter. Before me lay 
the Bay of Monterey and the Pacific Ocean; on either hand a bold 
rocky coast intersected by stretches of sand or pebble beach. Behind, 
rising gradually in ridges to a height of between 2,000 and 3,000 
feet, with a few higher peaks, is the coast range of mountains. 

These mountains and the glens, or, as they are called here, the 
gulches, which intersect them are covered with magnificent forests of 
redwood, and it is on clear spots on the sides of these hills, or on the 
tops of the ridges above the redwood, that the vineyards and orchards 
of Santa Cruz County are planted, and it was among them that I 
gained my first experience of the wine and fruit industry of California. 

The subject of grape and fruit growing is a most attractive one. 
It is gardening on a large scale rather than farming. Add to this 
wine-making, and you open a field which to every one, a rigid 
teetotaller alone excepted, cannot fail to be interesting. Imagine 
this study carried on in the most marvellous climate in the world, 
among scenery more lovely even than the climate, where you drive 
through deep glens filled with giant redwoods, winding along the 
banks of some clear rocky stream, and gradually ascending till, on 
some sunny slope, on the crest of a hill overlooking the redwood 
forest below, and probably with a view of the Pacific Ocean in the 
distance, you find the vineyard you are in search of. 

They are all lovely, these Santa Cruz vineyards ; and if my readers 
will take my advice, they will avoid Santa Cruz unless they wish to 
find themselves proprietors of a vineyard and orchard in that county. 

I may add that, whatever they may have thought of it in com- 
parison with other places before they bought it, they will then 
discover that it is the very best orchard and vineyard in the warmest 
belt of the most favoured county, of the greatest State, of this great 
and glorious country. They will not only think this, but they will 
take every opportunity of impressing it, alike on their neighbours 
who may have vineyards and orchards near them, and on the strangers 
who may come among them from other counties, other States, and 
other lands. This little infirmity must, I imagine, be of American 
growth—something in the climate doubtless, for no one escapes it—and, 
like everything else, redwood trees, cabbages, and pumpkins, attains 
to greater proportions in California than anywhere else in the world. 

After this, it is needless to say that a few months’ residence in 
Santa Cruz saw me the proprietor of a vineyard and orchard in that 
county, and I need scarcely add that it is the best vineyard and 
orchard, in the warmest &c., &c. 

Beautiful it is, nevertheless ; and, if my readers will have patience, 
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I should like to make them a few sketches to show them these 
mountain vineyards and orchards, and the life we lead on them. 

Let us take a day in spring. The rains are over, the day is 
bright and sunny, pleasantly warm without being too hot. The 
orchards are in full bloom, with every shade of colour, from the 
brilliant red and white of the almond and peach and the delicate 
blush of the apple, to the snowy white of the prune and plum, all 
competing in one dazzling rivalry, but all united in one glorious 
harmony of colour. The vines are sending out their first shoots of 
tender green, the fields are bright with wild flowers of every shade and 
hue, while the woods and water-courses are filled with ferns—the great 
Osmunda with its wealth of green, the delicate little gold and silver 
backs, and the still more graceful maidenhairs. Great masses of wild 
azaleas, with their lovely pink-white flowers in strong relief against 
the dark green of their leaves, make the air heavy with their fragrance. 

Around stretch forests of redwood, crowding the valleys, climbing 
the sides of the hills, and crowning the highest ridges, where they stand 
out against the sky, giants of a thousand, ay, perhaps two thousand 
years, with their colossal stems, their bright clean bark, and their mas- 
sive limbs, the grandest and yet the most picturesque of all the pines. 

On either side and behind you are mountain ridges rising higher 
as they recede in the distance. To the south, looking down a gradual 
slope, you see the Bay of Monterey, its waters sparkling and rippling 
in the sunshine, while great breakers roll in from the Pacific, hurl 
themselves against the rocky coast, shoot high into the air in 
shimmering jets of spray, and then fall back, a silver setting to the 
dark blue water of the bay. Beyond, and rising almost from the 
coast, are the Monterey Mountains—a clear soft purple outline 
against the intense azure of the sky. 

Ora dayinsummer. It is hot—yes, very hot—but the air in the 
mountains is so pure and rarefied that one does not suffer as one does 
in the valleys. The air seems to quiver in the heat and sunshine, 
the fields and open spaces have lost some of their green, but the 
great masses of redwood afford a pleasant relief to the eye. You are 
standing in your orchard, the trees round you bending under their 
load of peaches—monsters two and three inches in diameter, with 
their soft rich orange colour set off by their crimson cheeks where 
they have shown themselves to the sun through their network of leaves. 

Your men are busy picking them now, baskets upon baskets of 
them: the fine—and they are nearly all fine, if the trees have been 
properly treated in the spring—for the nearest market, the smaller 
and defectively shaped for the cannery and the drier, to be preserved 
for winter use. It is a bright and busy scene, and very interesting 
for the owner, who comes to know each tree in his orchard, what it 
did for him last season and what he may expect from it this, which 
has given him trouble through bad health and all the ills that trees, 
like men, are heir to, and which has always borne all it was allowed, 
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and wanted to bear even more than it could safely carry. You come 
to have a pretty large family when you have two or three thousand 
trees, and, like most other families, they repay you just in proportion 
as you have taken pains with them when they were young and most 
needed care. 

It isautumn now, and the country is looking brown and parched ; 
the grass, and even the weeds, are dry and burnt up, the streams are 
reduced to the merest trickle, the roads are thick with dust : the whole 
country seems to be crying aloud for rain. But the grapes are now 
ripe, and hanging on the vines in such masses as are, I believe, un- 
known anywhere out of California—four, six, ten, and even twenty 
tons to the acre. Can you imagine it? Each tree with an average 
of sixty pounds—a solid pyramid of fruit. Do you want table 
grapes? Here they are of almost any variety. The black Hamburg 
and Rose of Peru, with their great bunches of purple-black grapes, 
the pale blue bloom still on them; the Verdal, with its gracefully 
pointed bunches of a pale transparent green—a hardy variety this, 
that will hang on the vines through storms and rain and be fit for 
market as late as Christmas. Here are great bunches of Muscats 
that would not disgrace the best greenhouse in England; Tokays, 
with their huge flame-coloured berries destined probably to grace 
some dinner-table in New York or Boston, and—but I am not writing 
a catalogue, so I shall spare my readers a further enumeration. And 
the same with wine grapes, any number of varieties met together 
from every country in Europe. 

The vintage is nowin full swing. The vineyard is full of workers, 
some packing the grapes in large boxes, others loading them on the 
waggon which travels all day between the vineyard and the winehouse. 
There also all is busy. Boxes upon boxes of grapes piled up and 
waiting their turn to be put through the crusher or the press, from 
which there is running a continuous stream of grape-juice into the 
vats below. There also are the vats that have been filled the previous 
days, the must bubbling and boiling ina strong ferment, and already 
you begin to smell the wine they are to turn out within the next 
ten days. ‘These are the busy days in the vineyard, and the cheeriest 
of all when the crop is abundant and the wine promises to be good. 

There is another autumn scene, not quite so pleasant, but far 
grander. This time you are in the redwoods, and the hour is about 
ten o’clock at night. The heat has been intense all day, and the air 
has been full of smoke. The forest is on fire, either on your own 
place or on that of one of your neighbours; for every one turns out 
to fight the common enemy, and your house or his, or both, may be 
threatened. All day your men have been busy with axe and shovel 
making a trail through the woods or clearing out an old one. A trail 
for this purpose is merely a narrow pathway through the woods, from 
which the brush is cut and the fallen leaves cleared away, so that fire 
will not be able torunacrossit. This trail has been cut in a semicircle 
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round the fire, but at some considerable distance from it. Now you 
proceed to kindle the brush all along the edge of the trail on the side 
towards the burning forest. 

Already you hear in the distance the roar of the fire as it advances, 
the cracking and crashing of the branches as they fall from some 
rotten tree, the crackling, hissing, and rushing of the flames as they 
leap up some bank thickly covered with brush ; and every moment it 
is drawing nearer and nearer, sometimes with leaps and bounds 
where it finds plenty to prey upon, sometimes creeping slowly along 
the ground by means of the fallen leaves with which the forest is 
carpeted. Meanwhile the fires which you have lighted, so small at 
first, are growing as they advance, and will soon rival the fire they 
were made to combat. On they go, seizing everything they meet on 
their way. Fallen trees, piles of slabs, branches, and tree-tops left 
by the woodmen, with great masses of brush and bramble, provide 
food enough. On it goes, for your different fires have now joined, 
and one great wall of flame goes racing forward, leaving behind it 
piles of burning timber, while here and there some unsound tree 
takes fire and stands out a huge flaming torch, burning often for days 
after the rest of the fire has passed away or left only a few smoulder- 
ing logs behind. The forest, which a few moments before was sunk 
in the deepest gloom, is now lighted up to its inmost recesses by a 
deep lurid glow, making the great trees look weird and ghastly as it 
plays on their huge trunks and massive limbs. The noise becomes 
terrific: the roaring, crashing, crackling, groaning, and hissing in- 
crease as the two fires approach each other. Nearer and nearer 
they come, two great waves of flame, licking up everything as 
they pass; nearer still and nearer—then, with a roar like thunder, 
at one bound they leap the intervening space, hurl themselves into 
each other’s arms, and, coiling, twisting, and shrieking in one wild 
embrace, send great tongues of fire shooting high into the heavens, 
lighting up the most distant mountain-tops with a bright red glow. 

All danger is now past, only care is still required. The men 
gather from their different parts along the line—a ragged, smoky, 
grimy looking crew you think them, and are probably a good deal 
surprised when you get home the next morning to find that the 
raggedest, grimiest, smokiest of the lot was yourself. A huge demi- 
john is now produced, and Californian though it be, without even 
the usual addition of a French label, no wine ever tasted as well as 
that wine does after the heat and toil of the fight. 

Nothing much now remains to be done. Most of the men go 
home to bed, a few only remaining to patrol the trail and watch that 
the fire does not break out beyond it. There are dangerous spots on 
every trail, where, for instance, great masses of fallen timber keep 
smouldering on, occasionally blazing up and throwing out sparks for 
some days, or a standing tree having caught fire may threaten to fall 
across the trail and kindle the dry brush beyond. 
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I know nothing more impressive than these nights spent watching 
the trails after the fire is over. Many a mile have I walked or ridden 
backwards and forwards among these dark and silent forests, from 
one huge fire to another. At one moment in the deepest gloom, 
scarcely able to grope one’s way with the help of a lantern, in silence 
almost more oppressive than the darkness ; then the flames spring up 
anew somewhere, lighting up the surrounding forest, till the great 
trees, as the fire plays on their massive trunks and among their 
twisted branches, remind you of some half lighted cathedral with its 
rows of stately pillars and groined arches; then it dies down again, 
and all is once more darkness and silence. 

Such is a fire in the redwoods, but no description can ever do 
justice to the grandeur and beauty of the scene. I have seen many 
grand sights both by sea and land, in many different parts of the 
world, but I have seen none which for grandeur and beauty of effects 
can compare to what I have here so feebly attempted to describe, a 
fire in the redwoods of California, 

Of danger to life by these fires there is next to none; of danger 
to property very little, if one is prompt and energetic in taking the 
steps I have described to stop them, and above all, if the neighbour- 
hood pulls well together, which is by no means always the case in 
California, or perhaps elsewhere. 

Strange to say, such a fire does no harm to the timber through 
which it passes. Redwood is not resinous, and consequently not very 
inflammable, and the fire therefore passes through the sound timber, 
and by burning up the rotten trees, whether fallen or still standing, 
considerably benefits the place. This is fortunate for us, as a con- 
siderable part of the value of these mountain places consists of the 
timber, a value which is rapidly increasing as the forests are being 
cleared away. 

One scene more before I proceed to the more practical part of 
this paper. 

Winter has come now, and for the last two or three days one has 
been sitting over a blazing fire of logs. Outside, rain, rain, rain, 
without intermission, sometimes driven in sheets against the windows 
by strong blasts from the south, for a moment clearing away the 
mist which envelops you on all sides in a dense white mantle, so 
dense that you cannot see fifty yards away, at others pouring steadily 
down in one coutinued torrent. 

Suddenly a change comes, the incessant patter of the rain ceases, 
the sky grows brighter. At last a small patch of blue shows 
itself above, that intensest of all blue that follows rain, and which 
makes the blue of the finest summer day pale before it. All around 
is still dark and threatening, darker and more threatening as it 
recedes from the one bright spot above, till on the horizon great 
columns of rain-cloud pile themselves on the surrounding hills, their 
torn and ragged edgesa dull inky grey against the black mass behind. 
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Below in the valleys the thick white mist breaks up gradually, and 
goes, driving in small cloudlets of fleecy vapour across the landscape, 
now clinging to some wooded hillside, now capping some rugged 
ridge, all soon disappearing in the ever-increasing sunlight. More 
blue patches show themselves in the heavens, sending bright lights 
and shadows playing over the distant points and peaks, in strong 
contrast to the still gloomy background behind them, till at last the 
sun breaks through, and in one moment these huge towers of dark- 
ness and desolation roll up into the heavens in great clouds of 
burning gold, bathing the whole landscape in a sunset glory. 


Having endeavoured to give my readers some idea of the country 
and climate, I should now like to tell them something about the wine 
industry and its prospects in this State, and especially in this county. 

Vines and wine-making were introduced by the Spanish priests 
when they first established missions in California, about a hundred 
years ago. 

It is not now possible to say what particular variety of vine 
they brought with them, as its descendants cannot be identified with 
any known European kind, either because they have deteriorated, or, 
as I think more likely, because they brought the seeds of many 
kinds of grapes with them, and this vine, which is now known as the 
Mission, is a mongrel descended from them. 

It is said to make a very fair port wine in the southern part of 
the State, but it makes a very inferior claret and white wine, and has 
had, and, for reasons which I shall endeavour to explain, still has, a 
most unfortunate influence on our advancement. 

As the industry grew, vineyardists began to ask themselves why 
they should be satisfied with this Mission grape, and accordingly the 
Government, I believe, in the first place, and afterwards private indi- 
viduals, began to import cuttings of other European varieties. The 
experiment was successful, but necessarily progress was slow. The 
expense of importing cuttings was great, the number that could be im- 
ported was limited, and of these many would naturally come to nothing, 
so that it was years before any considerable quantity was available. 

In the meantime vineyards were being planted, and still neces- 
sarily planted, with Mission vines. Now, however, I believe there is 
scarcely a known European variety of which you cannot obtain 
cuttings in California, and all the new vineyards are being planted 
with these better kinds, while many of the old Mission vineyards are 
being grafted with them. 

Still there exists a very large proportion of Mission vines, pro- 
ducing a very inferior wine; while, on the other hand, there exists a 
limited number of vineyards where excellent, and even fine, wines 
are made from the finer varieties. 

Now the whole of this wine has to be handled by the large wine- 
houses of San Francisco, as the vineyardists are, as a rule, not in a 
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position to handle their own wines. The trade, therefore, finds 
itself face to face with a large quantity of inferior and a moderate 
quantity of good wine, and it generally solves the problem by mixing 
the whole together, which no doubt improves the average, but un- 
fortunately prevents us showing the world that some of us at least 
are capable of producing something a good deal better. 

After this wholesale mixing, the wine is matured by some other 
process, so that it can be bottled at once ; a French label, proving it 
to be Chateau Lafite or Latour, or something equally magnificent, is 
put on it, and it is despatched on its way. The result is, perhaps, 
not exactly bad, but it is certainly not good, and the wine is de- 
cidedly inferior to what you can get at almost any vineyard where 
they have been able to put away a cask for a.year or two. It is, 
however, this mixture that one gets in all the hotels and restaurants 
even in California, and still more so in the Eastern States. In many 
hotels and restaurants in this State, if you ask for a bottle of Cali- 
fornian wine, you are told they keep nothing but French wine—and 
if a French name on the label makes it so, French it undoubtedly is. 
Not very long ago, in an hotel on this coast, I asked for a bottle of 
Californian wine, and receiving the usual answer, had to put up with 
a bottle of so-called French wine; the label stated it to be Chateau 
Larose, but the gum with which it was fastened was not yet dry, 
while the cork had already done duty in a Hennessy brandy bottle. 
But all this is harmless in comparison with the much more repre- 
hensible practices which are almost openly carried on, and which do 
much to harm the reputation of our wines, especially abroad. 

If my reader were a wine-grower and had been trying to sell his 
wine, he would imagine that it would be impossible to find any- 
thing cheaper than wine itself with which to adulterate it, or which 
could be substituted for it; but he would be wrong. There is a 
large manufacture of wine in this State in which wine has very little 
and sometimes no part at all, the principal ingredient being, I am 
told, coal-tar in the form of aniline dye. You can readily imagine 
that a gentleman with a bottle of coal-tar under his belt is not 
likely to think well, or speak very favourably, of our vintages the next 
morning—and we unfortunate vineyardists suffer. 

But with all our difficulties the wine-growers in this State have 
not done badly so far, and there are signs that better times still are 
in store for us. 

During the recent session there has been some excellent State 
legislation which will go far to check adulteration, and will at least, 
by a system of stamps, render it possible for any one who wishes it 
to obtain genuine wine. More attention has also been paid to our 
wines in Europe, and we have on the whole every reason to be 
satisfied with the very flattering remarks they have elicited. 

At a convention of wine-growers at Mayence, it was stated by 
one of the speakers, that in future it would not do for them to send 
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any but their best wines to America, as none but their best could 
compete with the Californian Reisling. 

There are also signs of more financial strength among the 
vineyardists, some of whom are now prepared to mature and ship 
their wines themselves. The public will then learn that, while we 
do not profess that our wines are equal to the first growths of 
France or Germany, we do make good honest wines, as good as, and 
perhaps a good deal better than, the wines which are so often foisted 
off on one at hotels and other places as being of these growths. 

But another effect of this will be to force the trade to give up 
this wholesale mixing and to grade their wines in future, if they 
wish to keep up with private shippers. Wine-growers will then 
receive a price more in accordance with the quality of their wine, 
bad or good, and probably, ere long, we shall see all the Mission 
vineyards grafted over into better varieties. 

Here, of course, as elsewhere, there are croakers who tell you that 
there is going to be an over-production of wine in this State ; but of 
this, I think, there is no fear. The last vintage was the largest ever 
known in California, and the total production of wine is estimated at 
20,000,000 gallons, while a few years ago the average production in 
France was 1,500,000,000 gallons, now reduced by the ravages of the 
phylloxeraand mildew to between 500,000,000 and 600,000,000 gallons. 
Surely, with such a falling off as this, there is room enough for any 
and all the wine that California can produce for many years to come. 
It is not our production which is too great, but our distributing 
power which is defective. There are plenty of people in Europe 
paying two shillings a bottle for worse wine than they could get here 
at two shillings a gallon. The difficulty till now has been that we 
have had so large a production of inferior wine, that the better wines 
have not been able to attract the attention they deserve, while the 
inferior wines have given the whole production an evil reputation. 

And as regards our mountain vineyards, my readers will no doubt 
wonder what possible advantages we have which can counterbalance 
the many and serious disadvantages of isolation and the more expen- 
sive, because more tedious, culture which steep broken land requires. 

One great advantage which we have is, that we are above the 
frost line. At an elevation of from 900 to 1,500 feet, the spring 
frosts, which often prove so disastrous in the valleys and lower lands, 
leave our vineyards untouched.! 

We also grow finer fruit than they can grow in the valleys. It is 
finer in flavour and in colour, and both keeps and travels better ; and 
the same holds good of our table grapes. From this we argue, and 
we think we can already prove from our wine, that on our steep and 
elevated hillsides we can make finer wine, of deeper, richer colour, 


1 Since the above was written a very severe frost has almost ruined the crops in 
many parts of the State, but hasdone no harm in the mountains, ‘This frost occurred 
as late as the middle of May. 
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with more flavour and bouquet, and with better keeping qualities. 
So far there are few, if any, vineyards in this country in which any of 
the finest varieties of vines are already in bearing, but a year or two 
will bring in a very considerable acreage, and we shall then be able 
to compare our wines with wines made from the same kinds of 
grapes grown in other parts of the State. But even already our 
wines made from medium, or even inferior, varieties are attracting 
a good deal of attention among the wine-growers in this State, and 
are found to compare very favourably with those made from the same 
varieties in the valleys. The colour of our red wines is very fine, and 
they are largely used to blend with wines grown in other districts, 
which are frequently very deficient in colour. 

One other advantage we have which is only indirectly connected 
with the vineyard. On these mountain places there is generally a 
considerable quantity of timber. A couple of woodmen are hired, 
and, as they are paid only for work done, they do not require very 
close superintendence beyond seeing that they work up the timber 
without waste. These men make what is here known as split 
lumber: posts and pickets for fencing, grapestakes, on which the 
vines are trained, firewood, &c., for all of which there is an almost 
unlimited demand from the farming and other parts of the State. 
The horses which are required for ploughing and cultivating the 
vineyard are idle in summer, and they can then be employed in 
hauling this lumber to the nearest railway, and, if the place is within 
a reasonable distance of a station, a fair income may be derived from 
this source—no inconsiderable advantage, if one has planted a vine- 
yard and is waiting for it to come into bearing. 

Last, and not least, land is comparatively cheap in this part of the- 
country. 

But, pleasant as are the scenes among which we live, and interest- 
ing as is the pursuit in which we are engaged, I would not wish my 
readers to imagine that our lives are free from worries and more 
serious troubles. They are as many and as varied as they are any- 
where else. There is constant trouble with the workmen, and there- 
is the greatest difficulty in finding the skilled labour to direct the 
rather delicate operations which vine and fruit culture require. The 
one expedient I know of is, that each owner should qualify himself 
by study and observation to act as his own foreman. When he 
knows what work has to be done, what time it requires to do it in, 
and when it has to be done, he will be independent of every one, for he 
will have no difficulty in getting plenty of unskilled labour, active and 
willing enough if well directed, and he will then also find no difficulty 
in getting skilled labour, for he will be able to judge of it himself, 
and will no longer be at the mercy of references more or less recklessly 
given. That the knowledge requisite for this can be readily acquired 
by those who seriously set themselves to work to acquire it, is proved 
by the number of ladies who are successfully working vineyards in 
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California. One of the largest and best vineyards in this county is 
managed most successfully by two ladies, who three or four years 
ago had never even seen a vineyard except perhaps in the distance, 
and who had lived principally in large cities. 

Another constant source of trouble is with domestic servants. 
The struggle for life in California has been so easy that the families 
of the working classes have not had, so far, at least to any great 
extent, to go out as servants. When they do so, they generally 
prefer remaining in a town; and as in this country there are no 
class distinctions (I am speaking, of course, of the small county 
towns), they are as good as their—I was going to say masters and 
mistresses ; but as in this free country there are no such things, let 
us say ‘bosses,’ the nearest equivalent—and therefore have their 
share of all that is going. The domestic service here has to a large 
extent been done by the Chinese, and excellent servants they make 
in some respects; in others they are very undesirable, while a great 
prejudice exists against them among the native Americans. Under 
these circumstances many, I may say most, ladies have had to do 
their own housework and cooking, rather than have constant trouble 
and still more constant changes. But there are already signs that 
this state of things is coming toanend. Immigration into California 
is increasing rapidly, and among the immigrants are considerable 
numbers of servant-girls, both from Europe and the Eastern States, 
while from the Southern States you can now get well-trained coloured 
girls, who seem more contented in their situations, and more willing 
to remain in them, than any other class. 

Of society among the regular inhabitants, either of the county 
or town of Santa Cruz, there is little or none. This is perhaps not 
to be wondered at, when, as I have stated above, most ladies are their 
own cooks and housemaids, and I incline to the belief that there is 
very little society which does not start at least with a certain amount 
of eating and drinking in pleasant congenial company. But even 
here there is already an improvement, and among the few foreign 
residents who have settled on vineyards in this country, there is, 
though under considerable difficulties, a certain amount of pleasant 
social intercourse, and there is no reason why, if a few more agree- 
able and refined people would settle themselves in this county, we 
should not have as pleasant society as in any county in England. 

But with plenty of books and music we manage to get along 
pretty well even without society, passing our time in speculating 
what we shall do when our wines are as renowned as Chateau Lafite 
and Johannisberger. Well, we shall not live to see that day ; but who 
knows what our children may see? In the meantime we shall be 
satisfied if we can only advance some way on the road, and obtain 
some recognition of our advance. 

WILttAM MAITLAND. 
Santa Cruz, California. 
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III. 


Americans claim for Daniel Webster the highest place among 
modern orators. The verification of such a claim would be a com- 
plicated process. But there can be no doubt that Webster was a 
magnificent speaker, or that his speeches, like those of Bright and 
unlike those of Clay, have a literary value of the highest and most 
lasting kind. In political oratory it would be hard to find anything 
superior to the reply to Haine; in forensic oratory it would be 
hard to find anything superior to the speech on the murder of 
White ; among show speeches it would be hard to find anything 
superior to the Plymouth oration, The economical and financial 


speeches have also the highest merits of speeches of that class. 
The comparison of Webster to Demosthenes is not inappropriate. 
Simplicity is the characteristic of both. We remember Cobden’s 
half-concealed disappointment at finding in Demosthenes, whom 
he had been reading in a translation, so little that was florid or 
impassioned. Webster had not much imagination, and he seldom 
appealed to feeling. He reasons with irresistible force and in lan- 


guage plain but well-chosen, terse, and thoroughly effective. His 
sentences have been compared to the strokes of a trip hammer. 
Like the strokes of a trip hammer they are in sureness of aim and 
in the force with which they shatter the arguments on the other 
side, but not in monotony, for their construction and connection are 
sufficiently varied. From the manifest study of effect, which is the 
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special weakness of American oratory, otherwise so excellent at the 
present day, Webster must always have been free. He never de- 
scends to personal invective, and though he had great power of 
sarcasm and ridicule, he makes a very temperate use of it. A face 
and figure incredibly imposing, with a voice of admirable quality 
and power, seconded Webster’s mental gifts, and made him, as soon 
as he opened his mouth, master of his audience. Master of his 
audience he remained when little but face, figure and voice, with the 
spell of immense reputation, was left. Even when he was tipsy, 
as occasionally happened, his august manner and solemn tones made 
nonsense profoundly impressive. The political future—the immediate 
political future at least—apparently belongs to the stump orator, 
and in England this is likely to be the case even more than in the 
United States, since in the United States the members of the 
Cabinet, not being in Congress, are chosen, as a rule, for their ad- 
ministrative qualities, whereas in England everything now goes by 
oratorical power. Wisdom will have to cultivate her voice and her 
delivery if she means to have any chance against blatherskite. But 
even if she succeeds in this, or Mr. Edison can help her by the 
invention of an oratoric speaking trumpet, she will find it difficult 
to remain wise when she is compelled, instead of quietly reflecting, 
exercising forecast, and maturing her policy, to be every day tickling 
the fancy of crowds, committing herself on all public questions, and 
talking in the exaggerative strain which, when telling things are to 
be said to a vast audience, it is hardly possible to avoid. A public 
man who is constantly on the stump must be in danger, one would 
think, of parting company not only with statesmanship but with 
reality. The expenditure of energy too is enormous, and cannot 
fail greatly to detract from the efficiency of the administrator and the 
legislator in his proper sphere. No sooner is the exhausting session 
over than the minister or leader is dragged out upon the stump. It is 
mournful to see how such men as Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen 
are wasted and sometimes compromised by this fell demand. Some 
of our greatest statesmen would have broken down at once. 

In Webster’s day, however, the stump, though gaining ground, 
had not got the upper hand. His usual audience, the Senate, 
was eminently favourable to the oratory of reason. He remained 
not only an orator, but a statesman and a strong pillar of the 
State. But his moral force was not equal to his mental power. 
In the gigantic body of his intellect there dwelt a soul which was 
not gigantic. From his youth upwards he appears to have been 
rather selfish, very ready to accept the services of others, which he 
had a wonderful power of commanding, and not so ready to acknow- 
ledge them. He was given to excess in wine. He ran carelessly 
into debt, and was not above having his debts paid for him, though 
by so doing he could hardly fail to lay himself, as a public man, 
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under inconvenient obligations. It is said that upon being reminded 
that one of his bills had fallen due, he replied, with a majestic wave 
of his hand, ‘ Let it be paid.’ The reply to Haine, which was his 
greatest triumph, proved also his greatest misfortune. It made him 
a candidate for the Presidency, and when a man has become a can- 
didate for the Presidency it is difficult for him, as we have seen 
already in the cases of Madison and Clay, to walk upright. What 
can it be that lends such overpowering and fatal attractiveness to 
this prize? A strong man’s head surely ought not to be turned or 
his conscience perverted by the prospect of mounting an elective 
throne which has been pressed by Jackson, Harrison, Van Buren, 
Tyler, Polk, and Buchanan. The President has a qualified veto on 
legislation ; otherwise his office is merely executive, and in ordinary 
times decidedly inferior in importance to that of a Prime Minister, 
who is the legislative as well as the administrative head of the state. 
He is constantly exposed to calumny, to which he is hardly at liberty 
to reply. He has scarcely a moment which he can call his own, and 
office-seekers beset him like a swarm of mosquitoes. ‘Ah, my dear 
friend,’ said Lincoln to one who, seeing his sad face after Chancellors- 
ville, spoke words of comfort, ‘it is not Chancellorsville, it is that 
postmastership of yours at Pedlington.’ His term over, the Presi- 
dent descends not only to privacy but to obscurity, it may be to 
poverty; for the Republic, while lavishly generous to her soldiers, 
is unwilling to provide for the retirement of anyone who has served 
her in a civil capacity, even as head of the State. But the Presiden- 
tial election is the Derby of American politics. The excitement 
about it, which leads to an enormous expenditure of money in 
electioneering, is largely of a sporting character, and the moral 
atmosphere which it generates is closely akin to that of the Turf. 

If Webster’s oratory had ever approached the verge of declama- 
tory violence it was when in his early days he was denouncing 
slavery. In his eloquence the conscience of New England found its 
most solemn and thrilling voice. But with the aspiration after the 
Presidency was born in his breast a hankering for the Southern 
vote. From that time his tone in speaking of slavery began to 
change. He said less and less about its evils, more and more about 
its right to existence under the Constitution and the duty of obeying 
the laws enacted for its security, especially the fugitive slave law, 
which of all things connected with the system galled the Northern 
conscience most. At last, in his too famous ‘Seventh of March’ 
speech, he apostatised outright, and the name of the fallen arch- 
angel was heard no more in heaven. After all, happily for him, he 
missed the prize of his apostasy and escaped the ignominy of stand- 
ing in history as a pro-slavery President. The South was willing 
enough to use the convert, but it preferred trusting its interests to 
an older and a sincerer friend. Webster had felt an assurance of 
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success which in any case would have been excessive, since he had 
little of Clay’s magnetism and to the mass of his party he was an 
object rather of admiration than of love. Few would have wept and 
nobody would have died of grief at his defeat. The rest of his life 
was passed under the darkest of all clouds, that in which, with the 
shadow of misfortune, is blended the shadow of a desertion of the 
right. Theodore Parker has a very fine passage on Webster’s fall. 

This, however, was not the first occasion on which Webster had 
turned his coat. He had previously ratted from Free Trade to 
Protection. The speeches which he made in favour of Free Trade 
and against Protection are still some of the weightiest weapons in 
the Free Trade armoury; yet when the Protective policy had 
developed manufactures in New England, and brought over his 
constituents to that side, he put his principles in his pocket and up- 
held the Protective tariff. To deny his change is idle. All that 
can be said is that it was not without excuse. What Protection has 
once done it is very difficult to undo. Industries are built on the 
false foundation, and if it is suddenly removed may fall with a crash, 
which can hardly fail to produce distress for a time. The fear of 
this it is which at present makes Americans who are by con- 
viction Free-Traders hesitate to vote for a great and sudden change 
in the tariff. In Canada Protection is a thing of yesterday ; yet it 
has already created artificial interests which greatly increase the 
difficulty of securing for the Canadians the inestimable boon of 
free trade with the continent of which their country is a part. 

Webster’s lapses, though one of them was terrible, must not be 
allowed to put his services as a statesman out of sight. One of 
those services was the peaceful settlement of the Canadian boundary 
question by the Ashburton treaty. Webster’s fidelity as a negotiator 
to the interest of his country was vindicated by Lord Palmerston’s 
denunciation of the treaty as a surrender on the part of England. 
His moderation and regard for international morality are vindicated 
by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, who seems to think that to agree to 
an equitable settlement with Canada was a mistake and that she 
ought to have been despoiled without compunction. Canada herself 
has always echoed the complaint of Lord Palmerston. Gradually 
she will comprehend the situation and become aware that it is hope- 
less to expect the British democracy to go to war about a Canadian 
question. Nor can the day be very distant when England will begin 
to see that nothing but responsibility and peril is left her as a 
nominal Power on the American continent. She may even now be 
wise enough to listen with caution to those who advise her to place 
her military road to India in the keeping of an unarmed colony and 
within the grasp of the party hostile to her in the United States. 

In the early days of the Republic, while the slave-owners declined 
to concur with the framer of the Declaration of Independence in 
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branding themselves, under colour of branding George the Third, as 
unchristian and piratical monsters, the attitude of slavery was apolo- 
getic. It seemed to be conscious that it was a highly questionable 
relic of the past, and only to desire time to die quietly and with 
decency. After the vast expansion of the cotton interest, consequent 
on the discovery of the cotton gin, slavery began to present itself as 
a permanent necessity, and took up in its own defence the position 
which was taken up in its defence by Clay, asserting that it was the 
only possible relation between the white and black races. The diffi- 
culty of placing on a footing of equality two races of which the blood 
could never mingle was, in fact, the strongest argument in favour of 
the continuance of the institution, and the only one which was not 
obviously repugnant to morality. 

But an abuse in which many are interested, and which is politically 
powerful, whether it be slavery or monopoly, seldom fails to find a philo- 
sopher who will prove that, in spite of all seeming, the evil is good. 
This part was played in the case of slavery by John C. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, whose passionate and probably sincere advocacy of a bad and 
desperate cause has made him one of the most curious figures in the 
history of opinion. His name (Colquhoun) denotes that he, like 
Andrew Jackson and Stonewall Jackson, was by extraction a Scotch 
Irishman, one of a race endowed with qualities not less evil in their 
perversion than excellent when directed aright. He had probably 
inherited a strong Old Testament conception of the destiny of the 
children of Ham. Calhoun set out as an ordinary politician, aiming, 
like Clay and Webster, at the Presidency, and unkind critics have 
averred that only when he found the quest of the Presidency hopeless 
did he give vent to his disappointment and seek to gratify his ambition 
in another way by standing forth as the daring champion of slavery 
and arraying the slave States against the rest. Mr. Von Holst, in 
the excellent volume which he has contributed to this series, takes. 
what is at once the more charitable and the more interesting view. 
By whatever door, whether that of ambition or philosophic convic- 
tion, the idea that slavery was the best of all social and political 
systems found access, having once entered, it evidently took full 
possession of Calhoun’s soul. His characteristic, as he appeared to 
Harriet Martineau, was the narrow intensity of a man under the 
dominion of an idea. The house may have been swept and garnished 
by foiled ambition, but there can be no doubt that the spirit of 
slavery entered in. Nor, when touched by the spear of Abolitionist 
ethics, did the Prince of Darkness fail to tower up in considerable 
might and majesty. The moral force of the Northern conscience 
was henceforth confronted by another force, also after its fashion 
moral. Galhoun cast away, as utterly unworthy, the plea that the 
existing relation between the two races in the slave-owning States was 
a necessary evil. He held it, he said, to be ‘a good, as it had proved 
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itself to be to both races, and as it would continue to prove itself 
if not disturbed by the fell spirit of Abolition.’ ‘The relation now 
existing in the slave-holding States,’ he repeated, ‘ instead of being 
an evil is a good—a positive good.’ He took what he called ‘ high 
ground.’ With the ordinary relations between capital and labour, 
and the ordinary apportionment of the fruits of labour between 
them, he confidently compared the ‘direct, simple, and patriarchal 
mode in which, under the industrial system of the Southern States, 
the labour of the African was commanded by the European.’ He 
declared, with a daring which, when we consider what was going on 
in the Southern plantations, rises to heroism, that ‘ in few countries 
was so much left to the labourer and so little exacted from him.’- 
Nor were the blessings of slavery, according to him, confined to the 
industrial sphere ; it ‘formed the most solid and durable foundation 
on which to rear free and stable political institutions.’ In an ad- 
vanced stage of civilisation there had always been a conflict between 
labour and capital; from this conflict the slave-owning States were 
free. But they had only just entered on the stage in which the 
excellence of their political institutions was to be tested; justice 
would be done them by the next generation. 

It is difficult to understand how an intellect so acute as that of 
Calhoun can have missed, if it did really miss, the patent fact that the 
conflict between labour and capital, instead of being unknown in the 
South, prevailed there in its direst form, and manifested its existence 
in hideous slave codes, devised not only to shackle the movements, but 
to depress the intelligence of the slave; in a system of police which 
amounted to a standing reign of terror ; and in the fears of slave in- 
surrection, which, notwithstanding these dreadful precautions, continu- 
ally haunted the mind of the slave-owner and, as President Buchanan 
once complained, made it impossible for the Southern matrons to 
sleep in peace. Nor is it less difficult to understand how any man 
not besotted by local prejudice, after seeing another state of society, 
could have looked on the state of society in the South and pro- 
nounced it very good. In that invaluable work of Mr. Olmsted 
which has preserved for us a faithful and lively picture of the South 
before the war, we see how profound was the barbarism which lay 
beneath the slightly polished. surface of a community made up of 
luxurious and spendthrift planters, ‘mean whites’ who combined the 
lowest degradation, both intellectual and economical, with the inso- 
lence of a privileged race, and embruted slaves. Industry was hope- 
lessly unprogressive, and could never rise, even in agriculture, above 
the tillage which exhausts the soil. The indispensable condition of 
economical progress, as Mr. Von Holst truly says, is a thriving middle 
class, which at the South did not exist, and could not have existed 
without breaking up the. social and political system. Even material 
improvements, such as railways and telegraphs, were as much as the 
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system could ear, though Calhoun, who had been educated at the 
North, was in favour of their introduction. Hospitality, for which 
the Southern gentleman was renowned, is an easy virtue when it is 
practised with the fruits of another’s toil. Freedom from manual 
labour usually brings with it refinement of a certain kind, but it was 
observed that beneath the graceful exterior of the Southern ladies 
there was a strain of inhumanity such as cannot fail to be engendered 
in the mistresses of slaves. It is needless to say what effect the 
exercise of tyranny from the cradle must have upon the temper of 
the young. Calhoun and all the chivalry reproached the North with 
avarice, and it did not seem to them avaricious to work slaves to 
death for their own profit any more than to a robber knight of the 
Middle Ages it seemed avaricious to plunder burghers. The apostle- 
ship of Calhoun, however, was thoroughly successful. His creed, 
preached in language forcible and impressive by its logical precision, 
though somewhat hard and dry, took full possession of the Southern 
mind. Satisfied by him of the holiness of its cause, slavery fought 
and conquered at Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. High was 
the exultation on the Federal side when, the conquering armies of 
the North having entered Charleston, the banner of the Union was 
waved in triumph over the great marble slab on which slavery had 
carved, as a sufficient epitaph, the name of Calhoun. 

When Calhoun instigated South Carolina to exercise her sovereign 
power by nullifying a Federal tariff, he might seem to have been 
merely raising again the banner which had been raised by Jefferson 
and his allies in the Kentucky Resolutions, and on which the very word 
‘ Nullification’ had been inscribed. But Jefferson’s State Right was 
democratic resistance to Federal centralisation ; Calhoun’s State Right 
was Southern separation. It appears that so early as 1828 the plan 
of a slave-owniug confederacy had found favour with many Southern 
politicians. Calhoun seems always to have clung to the Union, and 
to have been long even in resigning his own ambitious hope of be- 
coming its President; but his sense of the division between the two 
geographical groups of States, with their antagonistic spirit and inte- 
rests, more and more gained the ascendency in his mind. He had 
advanced far on the road to secession when he proposed to hold a con- 
vention of the Southern States, which should extort justice for slavery 
by closing the Southern ports to Northern vessels. His last proposal 
was a double Presidency, which, preposterous in itself, clearly pointed 
to a division of the Confederation. Calhoun was no fire-eater; he 
knew how to oppose the headlong violence of the fire-eaters; he was 
in his way a statesman, with the power of reflection and of foresight, 
perhaps even with a mournful insight into the contents of the book 
of fate. This lends to his careera tragic interest, to which full justice 
is done by Mr. Von Holst. From the Nullification dispute he came 
off really victorious, since the Compromise tariff was a real concession, 
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while the Force Bill, by which it was accompanied, was nothing 
but empty thunder. He prepared the way for a greater though still 
temporary triumph of the dark power which he served. Down to 
1861 that power ruled the Union under the form of a democratic 
party made up of the slave-owners, their congenial allies the selfish 
plutocrats of the North, the Irish, and the low populace of the 
Northern cities. Then came the inevitable catastrophe. To upbraid 
slavery, as some of these writers do, with its folly in not having re- 
mained quiet and abstained from provoking the North seems hardly 
reasonable. It was not in the character of a slave-owner to remain 
quiet. Nor did the North remain quiet; pricked in its conscience 
by the fugitive slave law and galled by the reproaches of the civilised 
world, it could not leave the accursed thing alone. The best excuse 
for Southern violence is to be found in the language of some of 
those Northern philanthropists, such as Charles Sumner and Wendell 
Phillips, who hated the slave-owner fully as much as they loved the 
slave. After reading Sumner’s speeches we can hardly be surprised, 
however much we may be shocked, at the treatment which he re- 
ceived from the infuriated Brookes.? 

For a generation or more after the Revolution the United States, 
though they were a republic, were hardly a democracy. The people 
allowed power to be exercised for them by the highly educated 
class, to which they had been accustomed to look up, content with 
electing their rulers out of that circle. But in time they grew 
jealous of the ascendency of intelligence, suspicious of its designs, 
and desirous of exercising power themselves. A multitude can exer- 
cise power and trample down hated superiorities only by concentrating 
its force in a man, who thus becomes a demagogue despot. The 
man in America was Andrew Jackson, who has found an excellent 
biographer in Professor Sumner, and whose name marks the advent 
of thoroughgoing democracy and at the same time a sinister epoch 
in American politics and administration. Jackson was certainly 
well chosen as a leader of ‘the masses’ against ‘the classes.’ 
Quincy and Adams called him an unlettered barbarian. His want 
of literature, though it would have done him no good, might not 
have done him much harm. Lincoln was unlettered, yet he governed 
well. But Lincoln was not a barbarian. The Tennessean was a 
barbarian to the core; the furious passions which sometimes choked 
his utterance, and the almost insane egotism which made him fancy 
that everyone who crossed his will must be the blackest of villains, 
were not under the restraint of moral civilisation. Thatis the simplest 
account of his character and conduct. He first appears upon the 
scene asa member of Congress from Tennessee, with his hair tied 


2 Specimens of Sumner’s style may be seen in Professor Alexander Johnson’s 
American Orations, which forms a. very useful adjunct to the Lives of American 
Statesmen. The orations are selected on account of their political importance, with 
which, however, oratorical merit argely coincides. 
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behind in an eel-skin and elf locks hanging down his face, voting 
against a tribute of honour to Washington. For a commercial and 
industrial nation the Americans are singularly apt to be dazzled by 
military glory. In England, though she is an old war Power, mili- 
tary glory has made only one Prime Minister, the Duke of Wellington, 
who, it must be remembered, was no mere fighter of battles but a 
great administrator and diplomatist, and in his dealings with the 
provisional governments of the Peninsula had even proved himself a 
sagacious politician. In America military glory, unaccompanied by 
any other qualification, has made four Presidents—Jackson, Harrison, 
Taylor,and Grant—besides bestowing nominations on Scott, M‘Clellan, 
and Hancock, not to mention cases like those of Pierce and Fremont, 
in which it has been a make-weight. Jackson had won the hearts of 
the people by what is called his brilliant victory at New Orleans, a 
victory in which his loss in killed and wounded was sixteen, and 
which would have been almost equally brilliant if Pakenham’s un- 
fortunate troops had been led into the Mississippi. He had 
strengthened his hold on popular admiration bya series of international 
outrages of the most savage kind. On an irresistible tide of enthu- 
siasm, after a campaign marked by an interchange of the most 
ferocious personalities, ‘Old Hickory’ was borne into supreme power. 
He made his triumphal entry into Washington with an enormous 
mob largely composed of office-seekers who had worked for him in the 
campaign. An eye-witness has described the sight as very ‘ like the 
inundation of the Northern barbarians into Rome, except that in this 
case the tumultuous tide, instead of coming from the North, came 
from the West and the South.’ ‘Strange faces,’ says the same 
narrator, ‘filled every public place, and every face seemed to bear 
defiance on its brow.’ The city, and especially the lobbies, swarmed 
with Jacksonian editors. On the morning of the inauguration the 
neighbourhood of the Capitol was an agitated sea of heads, and it 
was necessary to repress the surging crowd by stretching a ship’s 
cable across the flight of steps. After the inauguration came a 
reception. There was orange punch by barrelfuls, but as the 
waiters opened the door a rush was made ; the glasses were broken, 
the pails of liquor were upset, and the semblance of order could be 
restored only by carrying tubs of punch into the garden to draw off 
the crowd from the rooms. Men stood in muddy boots on the damask- 
covered chairs to get a sight of the President. ‘The reign of King 
Mob seemed triumphant,’ says Judge Story, who was glad to escape 
from the scene. 

The upsetting of pails of punch and the spoiling of damask by 
dirty boots were, however, small matters. Now was proclaimed by 
the lips of Marcy the fell maxim that ‘to the victors belong the 
spoils.’ Jefferson had done something in this way, but Jackson 
now turned out two thousand civil servants without any pretence of 
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cause simply to reward the followers of his camp. He had, it seems, 
before his elevation vehemently denounced the practice; but it is 
idle to upbraid a fickle barbarian with inconsistency. The adminis- 
tration was of course degraded and demoralised ; nothing indeed 
could have prevented an administrative anarchy and a postal chaos 
except that wonderful versatility which enables the American to be 
merchant, soldier, financier, civil servant, postmaster, collector of a 
port, and, if need be, preacher in one revolving moon. Nor was the 
effect upon the character and efficiency of the administration the 
worst part of the spoils system. The worst was the birth of a vast 
swarm of place-hunting parasites, who, instead of living by honest 
industry, make it their aim to live upon the public. The practice of 
paying members of legislatures has the same tendency, and if Mr. 
Gladstone could introduce it in England, as he is evidently inclined 
to do, would almost certainly produce the desired effect by clearing 
public life of disinterested and independent men. Civil service re- 
form, for which the country is indebted in a great degree to the 
patriotic courage and energy of Mr. George William Curtis, is still 
in a struggling state, though President Cleveland has honestly 
carried it forward as far as the exigencies of party would permit. It 
has to encounter not only the love of patronage, which grows 
stronger the less there is of principle to hold a party together, but 
the democratic jealousy of any office which is even apparently held 
by a tenure other than the immediate will of the sovereign people. 
Aristocracy is the great bugbear of democracies, and everything is 
aristocracy which has any independent existence. Together with 
the Spoils system came, in its full perfection, the party Machine, 
with its apparatus of caucuses and wirepullers, with the swarm of 
political imps who work it, and with its inevitable concomitant the 
habitual use of fraud in elections. Now for the first time was 
thoroughly developed in America that system which, under the 
beneficent auspices of Mr. Schnadhorst and his chief, is being 
introduced in England, and which, as American experience shows, 
drives the best citizens from public life and makes politics the 
vilest of trades. To the same epoch apparently may be traced the 
enslavement of the press to the uses of ‘ organism,’ whereby con- 
scientious journalism is suppressed, as the conscience of public men 
is suppressed by the caucus. The centre of this evil was in the seat 
of the demagogic despotism which issued through Government 
organs its ukases to its partisans. Now, too, blossoms forth in full 
life the principle, so essential to the perfection of mob, or rather 
of caucus government, that the representative is a mere delegate, 
bound always to vote as the local wirepuller, in the name of the con- 
stituency, bids him, or to resign. 

Jefferson and the democrats had always been watching with 
Robespierrean suspiciousness for the advent of a king, or, as Jefferson 
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chose to call him, a Monocrat. They expected him to come in the 
guise of the detested British monarchy and to be brought in by 
Hamiltonian conspiracy. At last a king, or at least a Monocrat, had 
come, though neither in the guise nor from the quarter which they 
feared. Jackson regarded himself and behaved as the sole repre- 
sentative of the people and the incarnation of their sovereign will. 
He virtually set himself above the Constitution by proclaiming that 
he would act on his own interpretation of it. He flouted the 
Supreme Court. He trampled on the Senate, compelling it, through 
the servile majority which did his will, not only to rescind a resolu- 
tion condemnatory of one of his outrages, but to expunge it, and 
thus to undergo the ignominy of falsifying its own record. The 
Bank of the United States had sustained public credit and had 
helped to give the nation the blessing of a sound currency; nor 
does it appear to have been guilty of any misdemeanour or to have 
interfered in politics till it was compelled by Jackson and his crew 
to fight for its life. But it had the unpardonable fault of being a 
great and respectable institution, having a chartered existence and 
exercising an influence in its own sphere in some measure independ- 
ent of the popular majority and of the demagogue of the hour. As 
Benton proclaimed, you could not be at once a Bank man and a 
Jackson man. The Bank was assailed with Jackson’s usual ferocity 
and with his habitual lawlessness. It fell beneath the attack. The 
deposits were transferred to banks of the different States, where they 
produced inflation and recklessness. The consequence was a 
financial catastrophe, widespread and most calamitous, though 
this came not in the days of Jackson, but of his chosen successor, 
Van Buren. 

The members of Jackson’s Cabinet were not high-caste statesmen ; 
but they were too high-caste to be the congenial counsellors of 
Jackson. Behind them he kept a ‘ Kitchen Cabinet’ of creatures 
selected for their servile devotion to his person, including of course 
a worthy representative of the domesticated press. No lord of 
Versailles ever indulged his predilections and hatreds more freely or 
with less regard for the public service. At one time the question 
which made or unmade ministers was that of recognising or refusing 
to recognise in society Miss Peggy O’Neil, a lady of uncertain 
character, who had been espoused by Mr. Eaton, one of Jackson’s 
ministers and favourites. Jackson took the part of the lady, and 
with his wonted fury. The Washington dames generally were on 
the side of strict morality, and their husbands, being unable to con- 
strain them, fell under the despot’s high displeasure. Van Buren, 
having the good fortune to be a bachelor, was at liberty to recognise, 
and he thus won not only the despot’s good graces but the bequest 
of the Presidency. It is not surprising to learn that ‘Old Hickory’s’ 
reign was a period of general lawlessness and rowdyism, outrages 
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being committed in the streets of the capital of which Jackson 
refused to take notice, especially if they were committed by the 
faithful. That state of things seems to have prevailed everywhere 
which, at New York under the domination of Tammany and of the 
worthies placed by it on the seat of justice, continued to prevail to 
the time of the Civil War. 

Jackson gets credit for having by his force of will extorted from 
France satisfaction for the injuries which had been done by her to 
American commerce, and for having put down Nullification. In both 
cases the credit is partly due; but it seems that in the case of 
France Jackson had a coadjutor in King Louis Philippe, who privately 
invited pressure, in order to enforce upon his Ministry and the 
Chambers the settlement which the King himself desired. In the 
case of Nullification Jackson’s firmness was by no means so adaman- 
tine, nor was the triumph of the Union in his person so complete, as 
is commonly assumed. Calhoun, as we have already said, gained his 
practical point through the Compromise tariff, while the Force Bill 
was a mere commination. The real party of firmness maintained 
that the submission of South Carolina ought to be enforced before 
any concession was made to her. Jackson’s threat of hanging 
Calhoun, if it was really uttered, was mere swagger. He would never 
have dared to carry it into effect, nor does it appear that anything 
said or done by him daunted Calhoun. In this affair Jackson’s 
heart was probably divided between his sympathy for South Carolina 
as a slave State and his tendency as an autocrat to uphold the central 
power. There can be no doubt, however, that ‘ Old Hickory ’ possessed 
animal force and courage in a high degree, that he showed in his 
coarse way great powers of command, or that he would have reso- 
lutely confronted any danger which might have threatened the 
State. It is not unlikely that, had he been in Buchanan’s place at 
the time of the Secession, instead of letting the Southern members 
of Congress leave Washington to put themselves at the head of a 
rebellion, he would have boldly arrested them and held them as hos- 
tages for the loyalty of their States. It need not be questioned that he 
was sincere in believing that all his own prejudices were principles 
and that everybody who disagreed with him was a scoundrel. Nor, 
while with his ‘ Spoils’ system he opened the floodgates of corrup- 
tion, is there the slightest reason for believing that his own hands 
were not perfectly clean. Thisis about as much as can be truly said 
in his praise. 

Americans are very apt to pay us the oblique compliment of 
excusing whatever they cannot conscientiously defend in the history 
of their own republic by pointing to something equally bad or worse 
in the history of England. Indeed the habit is not confined to 
history; for an American will hardly allow that the weather is bad 
without reminding you that English weather is worse. Mr. Roosevelt 
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says that if America worshipped Jackson and chose him to reign 
over her, England on no better grounds put Wellington at the head 
of the State. We have already mentioned some important points of 
difference. We may add that Wellington, far from being lawless, 
was a model of strict obedience to law, that no man ever had his 
passions under more complete control, and that no man ever was 
more incapable of allowing his personal attachments or enmities to 
interfere with his employment of men or his recognition of merit 
in the public service. Mr. Roosevelt, however, need not look far in 
order to find a real British parallel to the ascendency of Andrew 
Jackson. In England a sudden access of democracy, caused in this 
instance by blind extensions of the franchise, has brought with it, 
as it did in America, demagogic despotism ; and demagogic despotism 
has brought with it the tyranny of the despot over public conscience 
and the degradation of public life through the Caucus and the 
Machine. It might be invidious to follow out the parallel in detail, 
but in one respect at least ‘Old Hickory’ is outvied. He was not 
erudite enough, if he had been sufficiently free from patriotism, to 
earry back the levelling process over history and blacken the reputa- 
tions of the statesmen who had gone before him by way of signalising 
the glory of his own advent. 

A period of something like twenty years, filled with the rule of 
slave-owners under the name of the democratic party, elapses 
between the era to which these Lives belong and the great catastrophe 
with the eve of which begin the reminiscences recorded by Mr. 
Blaine in his Twenty Years of Congress. No one who wishes to 
understand American politics should fail to possess himself of Mr. 
Blaine’s work. To rich experience, eminent sagacity, a masculine 
style, and sufficient literary skill it unites far more of judicial im- 
partiality than might have been expected in a party leader and a 
candidate for the Presidency. It is in the passages relating to the 
conduct of England that, if our own partiality does not mislead us, 
least of this quality is shown. Mr. Blaine must surely be aware 
that England, of which he speaks as a unit in ill-will, was not a unit 
at all. The sympathies of the reactionary party were naturally 
enough with the Southern oligarchy, as were those of the reactionary 
party in America ; but the sympathies of the mass of our people were 
on the other side, nor did the friends of the South ever venture ona 
serious attempt to bring the question of recognition to a practical 
issue in Parliament. Had the British Legislature passed resolutions 
in favour of Southern secession like those recently passed by 
American legislatures in favour of Irish insurrection there might 
indeed have been reason for complaint. Mr. Blaine can hardly upbraid 
the British people very bitterly for not having clearly seen that the 
issue was between freedom and slavery, since he has himself to 
record the desperate efforts of Congress to buy, by unlimited con- 
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cessions to slavery, the return of the slave Statestothe Union. Nor 
was it to be expected that the mass of Englishmen should dis- 
tinguish between the political parties in America, and know that the 
party from which, during its long tenure of power, they had received 
so many demonstrations of ill-will was the party not of the North but 
of the South. One member of the British Cabinet betrayed his 
leanings by a premature declaration that Jeff Davis had made the 
South a nation, but there is no reason to believe that his feelings 
were shared by any of his colleagues, Lord Palmerston, as Foreign 
Minister, had led the crusade against the Slave Trade: his motives 
perhaps were mixed, but he could not possibly have allied himself 
with the slave Power; and it is certain that the overtures of Louis 
Napoleon, who proposed a joint recognition of the South, having no 
doubt ulterior designs of his own upon the American continent, were 
by the majority of the Cabinet inflexibly repelled. As tothe Alabama, 
Mr. Blaine cannot need to be reminded of the truth: he must know 
that she did not, as some literary men in their reckless malignity 
persist in saying, go forth with the connivance of the British Govern- 
ment, but escaped under a false pretence, without clearance papers, 
when the order for her detention was on its way. The volumes 
which we are reviewing contain abundant proof of the difficulty which 
a government has in preventing illegalities of this kind, since the 
illicit use made of the British ports by the Confederates was a trifle 
compared with the illicit use made of the American ports by French 
privateers at the opening of the Revolutionary war. Mr. Blaine’s 
position, even if he refuses renomination as a candidate for the 
Presidency, makes all his words important. Itis with pleasure there- 
fore that we find him saying— 

Wise statesmen of that day felt, as wise statesmen of subsequent years have 
more and more realised, that a war between Great Britain and the United States 
would not only be a terrible calamity to both nations, but would stay the pro- 
gress of civilisation throughout the world. Future generations would hold the 
governing power in both countries guilty of a crime if war should ever be permitted 
except upon the failure of every other arbitrament. 


If there is the slightest danger of such a catastrophe it arises entirely 
from the efforts of the Irish to drag the Republic, in which they are 
rather domiciled than naturalised, into their clannish feud. This 
influence, which is strong mainly through the sheer cowardice f 
politicians and journalists, cannot prevail for ever. If England on her 
side will be content to give up the illusory hope of being a political 
Power on the American continent, and cease to interfere in the 
internal relations and affairs of the communities which inherit it, a 
moral reunion of the English-speaking race is not only a possibility 
but almost a certainty of the near future. Even an Anglo-Saxon 
franchise may be practicable, though Imperial Federation is not. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
T 2 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE PUBLIC OFFICES—FROM WITHIN. 


‘DEPEND upon it,’ said a member of the House of Commons to me 
the other day, just after the debate on Mr. Jennings’ motion on Re- 
organisation of Public Departments, ‘depend upon it, you permanent 
officials, heads of departments, will have to realise the fact that the 
House of Commons is determined to put a stop to such arrangements 
as that discussion disclosed. You must lay your account with it. 
There is a strong, a growing feeling in the House that the country 
shall not be saddled with the burden of pensions to men whose 
places seem to be abolished for their particular benefit, only to be 
revived in a very short time for the benefit of somebody else. If 
the men are not wanted in one department, they should be trans- 
ferred to another where they are wanted, and not put on the shelf 
to draw their pensions. You may rely upon it this will be insisted 
upon, and the division the other night is a proof of it.’ 

My friend is a Conservative, and he expressed, I think, not so 
much his own convictions—for he appeared to suspect that there 
might be a good deal to be said on the other side—as his apprehen- 
sion of the feeling generally prevailing, a feeling somewhat vague, 
and not arising from accurate knowledge of the subject, but never- 
theless strong, and growing stronger. 

Now, I trust I shall not be deemed presumptuous if, as the per- 
manent head of the largest civil department of the State—num- 
bering at least one hundred thousand persons, established and un- 
established—as having served a full score of years in the Treasury, 
which, as the supreme department of finance, has constitution- 
ally the deciding voice in all cases of reorganisation, and as having 
myself passed through reorganisations, IJ venture to offer a few ob- 
servations on the subject—a subject of admittedly great public im- 
portance. 

I can do so perhaps more suitably than most other civil servants, 
because the department with which I am connected is one which 
never has been—at least in my time—and probably never will be, 
the subject of reorganisations having for their object the abolition 
of posts and the pensioning of their occupants before they have 
attained the age fixed by the Superannuation Act, namely, sixty. 
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The Post Office is always growing ; instead of places being abolished 
new places have to be annually created, and additions to the esta- 
blishment are constantly needed. Our officers are glad to remain in 
active service and on full pay as long as ever they can, and our 
difficulty consists in the occasional, but very rare, necessity of in- 
ducing an old servant of the department to retire when he has earned 
his full pension, rather than in making it easy for those in the prime 
of life to leave the service. 

Having therefore no reorganisations to defend in the past, and 
anticipating none in the future, I have no motive for posing as the 
advocate of reorganisations attended by abolition of office. Neither 
do I propose in the following observations to discuss the propriety 
of the particular reorganisations which formed the subject of debate 
the other day. I have no right to do so, as I know nothing about 
them. Ionly wish to deal with the general question as one affecting 
the good of the service, by which I mean the efficiency of the service, 
and consequently the public welfare. 

I will ask first, Are abolitions of office necessary to carry out re- 
organisations? and next, Can officers whose posts are abolished be 
transferred to other departments with advantage to the State ? 

Are reorganisations of public departments necessary? I contend 
that they are: not only on the main ground that changes in the cha- 
racter of the work of an office, and improvements in the methods of 
doing its business, make it expedient to bring new men to the front, 
men who have proved their capacity for the work, or for originating or 
carrying out improvements, for which the older hands have grown 
unfitted ; but also that, as part of such alterations, it is indispensable 
that means should exist for enabling heads of departments to dispense 
with the older men. 

The main reason for reorganisation to which I have referred 
needs but little argument. The circumstances of each case differ, 
and it is for the parliamentary chief of the department concerned, in 
the first place, and for the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury in the next, to satisfy themselves respectively that the work 
and the personnel are such as to necessitate the abolition of certain 
posts, and the creation of others, to be filled by men better fitted for 
the work. These conclusions the authorities must of course be pre- 
pared to justify to Parliament if required so to do. 

The second reason, namely the compulsory retirement of particular 
officers, depends of course in some instances on the foregoing con- 
siderations, while in others it may be the actual cause of reorganisa- 
tion. And in such cases the term ‘ reorganisation’ is used, and was 
doubtless intended to be used, as a wide expression, introduced into 
the Act for the express purpose of enabling the Government to free 
the machinery of the State from hindrances to its proper and efficient 
working ; in other words, to get rid of what are called ‘ the Queen’s 
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bad bargains ;? men who, once perhaps good officers, have, from one 


cause or another, either degenerated in working capacity, or are not 
likely to develop a suitability to new conditions of business, but 
who yet do not deserve dismissal on account of misconduct, and can- 
not be pensioned on the score of age or ill-health. 

In such cases the real meaning of the term ‘ reorganisation ’ is 
better expressed by the phrase ‘ periodical purgation,’ a phrase which 
I believe I am right in attributing to Lord Lingen, for many years 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, who had questions of re- 
organisation constantly before him, and than whom no higher 
authority exists in the Civil Service. For such is the real object in 
at least some so-called reorganisations—proposed it may be originally 
by the permanent officials at the head of a department, who have to 
‘run’ the machine, and who are intimately acquainted with the 
merits and demerits of the men who are working under them. And 
there can be no doubt that, as in houses of business, commercial 
undertakings, and even private households, a condition of things 
must from time to time arise which renders such a purgation in- 
dispensable to economy no less than efficiency—for efficiency, rightly 
understood, is only another name for economy. 

But without some such means as the Act affords, namely the 
addition to the pensions of those who go against their will, it would 
be practically impossible to relieve a department of men whose 
presence, under the altered circumstances, constitutes an actual 
hindrance to its good working. Heads of departments—whether 
parliamentary and supreme, or permanent and subordinate—are 
made of flesh and blood, and it is not to be expected that they will 
make themselves parties to arrangements which must result in 
reducing men with whom the latter have probably worked side by 
side for many years, fathers of families, with others dependent on 
them, from affluence, or at least sufficiency, to comparative poverty. 
Sooner than do so, they will endeavour to conduct the business with 
imperfect instruments, if even at considerable inconvenience to them- 
selves, and no doubt at the cost of efficiency. 

It may of course be said that they subordinate the good of the 
State to the welfare of the individual. Granted :—the answer is 
that human nature is human nature, and will remain so until the 
end of the chapter. The detriment to the State, a man will argue, 
in such a case is slight, perhaps very slight, and will in the common 
course of things soon be obviated by changes in the personnel ; 
the damage to the brother officer and his family is next to ruinous 
and irretrievable. If some such provision to facilitate the retirement 
of officers who have become unsuitable to changed conditions of 
business did not exist, reforms in Government departments would 
become impossible. 

As it is, I do not believe that when against the cost of pensions 
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is set the decrease in numbers and cost of the effective staff (and 
this includes decrease in space, furniture, fuel, light, attendance, &c. ) 
together with the gain to the body politic in efficiency of the service, 
and when it is remembered that the cost of the pensions is steadily 
diminishing, the balance of advantage is otherwise than on the side 
of the State. And it must be borne in mind that no such reorganisa- 
tion is ever sanctioned by the Treasury unless it be proved to their 
, satisfaction that economy as well as efficiency is thereby secured. 

I therefore assert that reorganisations having for their object the 
retirement of officers who would otherwise remain to the injury of 
the service are both necessary and desirable. To the objection that 
the retirement of inefficient officers on easy terms is a premium on 
idleness and inefficiency, I will merely reply that the difference be- 
tween full pay and pension, increased though it be by abolition 
terms, is so serious that few men, except in very rare and peculiar 
circumstances, would deliberately lay themselves out for such a 
career, for the extremely problematical result of obtaining a pension, 
amounting to a bare competency, on the uncertain chance of a 
distant reorganisation. 

I now turn to the question of the possible transfer of officers 
whose posts are abolished to other departments instead of placing 
them on the non-effective list. It is asked, and with some show of 
reason, why pay a number of men annuities for doing nothing (and 
annuitants live long) and give salaries to new officers for doing work 
which can hardly be beyond the powers of those who are to be 
pensioned? Surely, in justice to the State, they can, and they 
ought to be, transferred to offices where hands are wanted. 

Now, this sounds excellent ; and to the average taxpayer, the 
trader who objects to retired public servants being directors of Co- 
operative Associations, and the eager but often ill-instructed reformer, 
it appears unanswerable. But the question to be considered is—not 
what sounds well, or appears feasible, but what is really practicable 
and advantageous. And I venture to assert that no parliamentary head 
of a public department who has had anything like real acquaintance 
with the actual working of an office, and certainly no permanent 
official of experience will contend that the transfers of redundant men 
from one department to another are either the one or the other. 

Let us see how the plan would work; and be it remembered 
that the cases to which it would apply are not those where appoint- 
ments to superior posts are out of the ordinary course of depart- 
mental promotions and are made by the Government on other grounds, 
but those to which the rank and file of an office properly look as the 
rewards of diligence, and as lawful objects of ambition. 

Take such a case. In Office IL, A, B, and C are in the way, and 
the office must be relieved of them with a view to its better working. 
Office II. is short of its necessary strength by three. Why not put A, 
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B, and C there, and save their pensions? But will A, B, and C 
be likely to do good service in Office II.? For one thing they are 
at least elderly, or they would not have got in the way; and for an- 
other they are so far inefficient as to make it desirable to get them 
out of the way. Being elderly, it is very improbable that they will 
be improved, or even be made of real use, by being put at the bottom 
of the lowest class of Office II. to serve under young men of 20 to 25; 
and being inefficient, neither the parliamentary chief nor the perma- 
nent head of that office will care to have them encumber the working 
of their department by their presence. Quite true; then why not 
bring them into Office II. at such a point as would fit in with their 
age and scale of pay? What, and put them, inefficient redundants, 
over the heads of the men who have been working hard to get pro- 
motion to the vacancies of the higher classes, stop their way inde- 
finitely, and at the same time make them while drawing less pay 
teach the new comers receiving higher pay the works and ways of their 
new office? The thing is absurd, impracticable. The redundants 
would be ‘ Barnacles’’ with a vengeance. The office would be a hot- 
bed of ill-feeling, jealousies, and unfairly disappointed hopes; and 
the work be all the worse done. 

‘ Never mind,’ says my Parliamentary friend, ‘ you'll have to find 
places for such men, the House of Commons will make you do it; 
if they are not bad enough to be dismissed, they must be good 
enough to do some work or other, and the country will not permit 
the scandal of paying people a high price to go and do nothing, and 
of paying salaries to others to come and do their work for them. 
The thing must be done, and the sooner you permanent officials 
realise it, the better. I speak asa friend. Take my warning.’ 

Well, my senatorial counsellor may be a prophet or—he may not. 
I venture to think the House of Commons will find it more difficult 
to carry out such ideas than some of them think. It is easy enough 
to pass general resolutions, to get up a cry for the reform of supposed 
abuses, and to earn a little popularity among the constituencies by 
dragging forward some particular case which may be open to criticism 
on this or that ground. 

But the thing is, how to doit. Suppose a Board of Treasury, a 
First Lord, and a Chancellor of the Exchequer, determined to carry 
out some scheme or other which shall ostensibly please the official 
reformer. They must ensure the co-operation of their colleagues in 
the Cabinet, or the Government, that is, of the Parliamentary heads 
of the offices which are to receive and utilise the redundant ineffi- 
cients. Will that be easy? Will a Secretary of State or the chief 
of a great department jeopardise the efficiency of his office, for the 
good working of which he is responsible to Parliament and the country, 
and on the successful administration of which his own credit is staked, 
by putting grit into its wheels in the shape of practically useless 
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men, in order to make a nominal saving to the pension list of a few 
hundreds a year? I don’t believe it. Neither do I believe that one 
would be found willing to inflict a serious injury on the good men 
who are doing the work of his own department by robbing them of 
their prospects through the introduction of the incapables over their 
heads. 

The thing may of course be attempted; a House of Commons 
may order it to be done. But it would be done at the cost of effici- 
ency and therefore of real economy; it would be done only to be 
undone very soon, and at probably greater cost than it had nominally 
saved. The injury to the public service would be quickly apparent, 
and the injustice to individuals would arouse popular sympathy. 

Such are some of the considerations which occur to me after six 
and thirty years in the Civil Service, and which I venture to think 
may be not unworthy of the attention of those who have been led to 
look at the subject for the first time by the recent debate, and who 
are unacquainted with some of the difficulties which surround it. 

I have only dwelt on the difficulties. Another and a wiser man 
may perhaps suggest a practicable way out of them. If so, I shall 
rejoice. My object is the good working of the service, and conse- 
quently the good of the State. 

S. ARTHUR BLACKWOOD. 
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WHAT IS LEFT OF CHRISTIANITY? 


‘ WHENCE the gods severally sprang, whether they had existed from 
all eternity, what form they bore?’ were questions, Herodotus tells 
us, to which he sought answers when he visited Dodona. The 
priestesses at that hallowed shrine appear to have been able to give 
him little information beyond the assurance—whatever it may have 
been worth—that the names of the Hellenic deities came from Egypt. 
The problems which thus exercised the inquiring mind of the father 
of history have been the standing enigmas of the human race ever 
since. At last, we are told, by a school of writers whose wide learn- 
ing and indefatigable industry are beyond question—at last the solution 
has been found. Religions are now studied in the ‘scientific ’ spirit, 
and the mystery which once shrouded them is dispelled. They are 
the accidents of periods: the poems in which man, at sundry times 
and in divers manners, has enshrined his ideals of the Divine, his 
aspirations towards the Unseen. The science of religion confidently 
undertakes to explain these ‘ phenomena,’ and to deduce the laws 
regulating their manifestation and development. It informs us that 
the great Olympic gods, like the Dit Consentes, whose gilded statues 
adorned the Forum, were personifications of the powers of nature ; 
while the domestic deities, the watp@o. Oeol, the Oeol cvvaipou of 
the Greeks, the Lares and Penates of the Romans, were merely deified 
ancestors. The innumerable denizens of the Hindu Pantheon are 
similarly explained. The Allah of Isl4m is the sheikh of the spirits 
worshipped by the Arabs, but invested with attributes borrowed by 
Mohammed from the Jews. 

Thus does the new science deal with the theistic conceptions of 
one religion after another, nor does it stop short at the Christian 
Trinity. The Third Hypostasis of the Sacred Triad, it will have to 
be merely the personification of a metaphor. The Second it accounts 
of as the deification, under Platonic influences, of the Son of Mary. 
The First is subjected to a long and painful process of criticism, 
which strips off the ccumenical attributes wherewith He had been 
invested by Jeremiah, the Babylonian Isaiah, and the later 
prophets, and reveals Him as the national god of a small tribe 
of Western Semites. Even His name is not left Him. The wor- 
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shippers who bow ‘ before Jehovah’s awful throne’ are told that the 
consecrated appellation is a barbarous forgery, composed of the conso- 
nants of one word, and of the vowels of another. They are bidden to 
say Yahveh: and Yahveh, they are assured, was originally merely the 
sky-god, and then the god of the sky, a primitive conception of a 
primitive people. ‘Praise him in his name Jah’ sang the Hebrew 
bard. But this is pronounced to be a borrowed designation. Jao, or 
Jah, according to some great authorities, who found themselves upon 
the cuneiform inscriptions, is, in truth, the fire-god of the Chaldees, 
adopted at one time by the Israelites and invoked as Hallelu-Jah. 
Curious starting-point for the Paschal Alleluia, the Hallelujah Chorus, 
and the Hallelujah Sals and Bills who make day hideous beneath the. 
standard of ‘General’ Booth. 

Thus does the science of religion deal with the God of Christi- 
anity. And then it applies itself to the revered documents which 
are, in a sense, the credentials of that religion, and invites us to 
consider candidly what they are really worth. ‘ Ye have Moses and 
the Prophets,’ it was said of old. What is left of Moses and the 
Prophets by the criticism usually called ‘ higher’? The Pentateuch 
it pronounces to be really the Hexateuch shorn of its tail, the book 
of Joshua, an operation performed when the legendary name of 
Moses was given to the collection, because it would have been too 
much to expect even Judzus Apella to believe that the law-giver 
wrote not only the account of his own death and burial, but also the 
history of his successor’s conquests. Does any good easy-going 
Christian exclaim, ‘Well, Hexateuch if you will; what does it 
matter?’ Nay, but the Hexateuch itself is exhibited as mainly 
based upon the fusion of two narratives—which indeed extend beyond 
it—the Jehovistic and the Elohistic: collections of the primitive 
cosmogonies brought by the Hebrews with them from Mesopotamia, 
‘the most ancient portion of their traditional baggage,’ of ethno- 
graphic myths, of ritual prescriptions, of moral precepts, of popular 
ballads celebrating the exploits of national heroes. The fusion is 
referred to the reign of Hezekiah—s.c. 725-696—a time of great 
literary activity, which displayed itself chiefly in compilation. The 
real beginning of the Old Testament, we are told, was a long-perished 
Book of Legends of the Israelites, the choicest treasure of this 
singular people ; the source to which we owe the charming romance 
of Joseph, the touching history of Ishmael, the incomparable tale of 
Jacob, ‘at once so sublime and so gross, so concrete and so ideal,’ 
and those many other exquisite and perfect stories, breathing all 
the freshness of the world’s spring-time, ‘which have made the 
literary fortune of the Bible.’ I do not discuss these views. I 
simply expound them. They may, at least, serve to illustrate the 
remark of a recent writer ‘On ne fait pas impunément d’exégése.’ 
Of Moses, then, the ‘ higher’ criticism makes a mere mosaic. The 
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Prophets fare as badly at its hands. It sometimes dissolves the 
most venerated personalities, as when it insists upon two Isaiahs. 
It radically reforms chronology. It rejects, as spurious, writings 
bearing the most hallowed names. It finds that the vaticinations 
most confidently relied upon by Christian apologists had really 
reference to secular and contemporary affairs, and will no more see 
in such a text as ‘ Out of Egypt have I called my Son’ a reference to 
the Messiah, than it will see in the verse of Scott, ‘The sun shines 
fair on Carlisle walls,’ a reference to the sage who dwelt in Cheyne 
Row. Nor does the New Testament come off much better than 
the Old. Not to speak of revolutionary views as to the date and 
origin of its several books, the supernatural element is eliminated 
from it. Miracles are pronounced to be the residuum of religions, 
although it is admitted that at the epoch when Christianity arose 
they passed for the indispensable mark of the Divine, and for the 
sign of the prophetic calling. The old hypothesis of fraud is now 
little employed for their explanation. But it is declared that the 
Apostles and Evangelists lived in a state of poetic ignorance, at 
least as complete as that of St. Clare and the Three Companions, 
and so found it quite natural that their Master should have inter- 
views with the imaginary personages Moses and Elias, should com- 
mand the elements and raise the dead. The divine radiance dies 
away from the Crucified, to whom the hearts of eighteen centuries 
have gone out with adoring love. ‘All very well,’ says the vivisect- 
ing surgeon, in Lord Tennyson’s most pathetic poem— All very well, 
but the good Lord Jesus has had his day.’ 

After this manner does modern criticism explain the Christian Deity 
and His religion. And, as if that were not enough, the stupendous 
conquests achieved by physical science in this new age have intro- 
duced us to quite other conceptions, both of man and of his place in 
the universe, than those more or less closely interwoven with the 
old theological dogmas. Cosmogony, geology, paleontology, and 
physiology, have simply revolutionised our thoughts about the world 
in which we live. As we all know, it is a favourite doctrine with 
many physicists of authority that ‘in fluid heat this earth began,’ and 
that after its detachment from the solar nebula, an unimaginable 
period of time passed away—three or four hundred millions of years 
they tell us—before it condensed into globular form, cooled, solidi- 
fied, and became habitable. Then, as the new Book of Genesis 
teaches, for ten or twelve millions of years it was the seat of primitive 
organisms, of inferior species, alge and the lower invertebrata. 
Another ten millions of years are calculated to have elapsed from the 
appearance of animal life, and of the higher vegetable forms, to the 
advent of man. It was some thousand centuries ago, as would 
appear, since this most highly specialised of mammals found himself 
upon the earth. And what a picture rises before us of those strange 
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and monstrous forms of sentient existence, which were the predeces- 
sors and the necessary precursors of humanity! The trumpet of 
science has sounded through their sepulchres in all lands, and they 
have risen at its compelling summons to give account of them- 
selves to Man. From their graves beneath the rivers, or under the 
mountains, or deep down in the recesses of mines, they have come 
together, bone to his bone. And the naturalist prophesies, and, lo! 
the sinews and the flesh come upon them, and the skin covers them 
above, and they stand in our galleries and museums, an exceeding 
great army. Those huge dinosauri, those grotesque pterodactyls, those 
formidable megalosauri—the originals of the griffins, the vampires, 
the dragons of fable—were once the lords of the earth ; and they are 
our ancestors: the far-off fathers of the savants who have raised them 
up from their long sleep. Certain it is, science declares to us, as she 
surveys the past, that from the simplest forms of animate existence, 
from plants leafless, flowerless, fruitless, from animals headless, sex- 
less, motionless, the ascent of life runs unbroken, through innumer- 
able minutest gradations, on manifold lines, until it reaches its 
utmost differentiation, its completest personality,in man. As certain 
is it, she prophesies, as she sets her face towards the future, that 
man as he now exists is not thé supreme product of evolution, the 
ultimate result of the law of progress: that the inexhaustible fecundity 
of the Mighty Mother has in store nobler types: that it was no idle 
fancy, but a true forecast, which inspired the vision of the crowning 
race, no longer half-akin to brute :— 
Of those, that eye to eye shall look 
On knowledge: under whose command 
Is Earth and Earth’s: and in their hand 
Is Nature, like an open book. 


This is the answer which the revelation of science makes to the 
question, What is man? And yet, not the whole answer. She bids 
us lift our eyes to the heavens, and read what is written there re- 
garding the human race and the globe it doth inhabit. Of those 
celestial bodies which gravitate, in majestic harmony, through infinite 
space, some are suns first bursting into flame, others are suns well- 
nigh burnt out. Here are worlds which are the cradles of life. There 
are worlds which are its tombs; vast nameless sepulchres, black and 
frozen, minatory of the end to which our terrestrial home is surely 
hastening. This earth is but a diminutive islet in the boundless 
celestial archipelago, which has its centre everywhere and its circum- 
ference nowhere: one of the least considerable planets of our vast 
solar system, which again is a mere speck in the illimitable ocean of 
space. Who can believe that all the boundless universe, except this 
infinitesimal constituent of it upon which we live, is merely mono- 
tonous mechanism? that the millions of world-systems, lit by suns 
before whose splendour ours pales its ineffectual fires, are unpeopled 
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solitudes, desert and sterile from everlasting to everlasting? Reason 
revolts at such a conclusion. It demands a reasonable purpose in the 
universe. We argue, and justly, concerning other world-systems from 
the analogy of our own. It has been said, and perhaps not too 
strongly, that the existence of ultra-terrestrial life is the capital 
synthesis and the definite conclusion of all astronomy. Not eternal 
death, but life eternal, wraps us round. 

And what can we conceive concerning the denizens of those other 
worlds ? Even upon the earth the reign of man is but a short episode 
in its history. The races now peopling this globe are quite different 
from those found in it under other conditions. Certain it is that in 
the infinite diversities of environment in other worlds, organisms 
quite unlike our own must be evolved. Nor, from our inchoate 
civilisation, the product of a few thousands of years, can we even 
conjecture of the progress achieved in longer periods, by beings 
endowed with faculties, unlike and, no doubt, often transcending 
ours. All this, we are told, is incontestable by the wise. And we 
are asked, How can we reconcile it with the theory of final causes, 
which accounts of this inconsiderable speck in the infinite universe 
as the end of the wondrous All? How do the old religions of man- 
kind, with their infantine cosmogonies, their mythical anthropologies 
—mere dreams which have visited the cradles of races—look in the 
light now shed from those ‘innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes’ 
in the heavens, which ‘burn and brand his nothingness into man’? 
Professor Huxley has not a doubt about the answer. ‘ Astronomy,’ 
he assures us, ‘ more than any other science, has rendered it impossible 
for men to accept the beliefs of their forefathers.’ What is man, do 
we demand? Why, man, they tell us, the whole race as the indivi- 
dual, is but an ephemeral atom in the universe, where all is move- 
ment, all is transformation. Yes, all. The physical formation of 
the earth, as of the infinite series of worlds, the conditions of life, 
the organisms which environment insensibly, but completely, modifies, 
habits, language, laws, all are in perpetual metamorphosis: and so 
are religions too. Are the generations of men like the generations 
of leaves? Even so are the generations of gods. Evenso. And 
M. Renan takes up his parable and declares that this is well. ‘ All 
here below is symbol and dream. Gods pass away like men; and 
it would be ill for us if they were eternal. The faith which we have 
once had should never be a chain. We have paid our debt to it 
when we have reverently wrapped it round in the shroud of purple 
where the dead gods sleep.’ 

I do not think that anyone who carefully follows the course of 
European thought from the days of Kant and Goethe—I might say 
from the days of Galileo and Spinoza—can doubt that it has con- 
ducted multitudes to the conclusions which I have depicted in rough, 
but, as I trust, clear outline. My present object is not to inquire 
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how far these conclusions are warranted. That would be a very 
interesting and important inquiry. But itis not the task which I 
have now in hand. Besides, in a volume which has been somewhat 
widely read and discussed, I have considered whether the achieve- 
ments of Modern Thought are, in truth, so incompatible as is often 
alleged with the teachings of Ancient Religion, and, in particular, 
with the doctrines of Christianity as taught by the Catholic Church. 
I am far from saying that the replies to specific objections which 
satisfy me do not admit of plausible rejoinders. Even if they did 
not, it does not follow that others would find them conclusive. There 
are, as Hume tells us, ‘arguments which admit of no answer and 
produce no conviction.’ And I cannot conceal from myself that there 
is a great and growing multitude of cultivated and virtuous men and 
women, earnestly desirous to follow truth, who, in the increased capa- 
cities for doubting which this new age confers, are unable—honestly 
unable—to use the oldreligious symbols. Yet they feel acutely ‘ that 
unless above himself he can erect himself, how poor a thing is man.’ 
They suffer from what George Sand called ‘the remorse of religion 
and the recklessness of thinking.’ It is of no avail to say to them, 
with a vigorous disputant of the present day: ‘A man who cannot 
occupy his mind with love, friendship, ambition, science, literature, art, 
politics, trade, and a thousand other matters, must be a poor kind of 
creature.’ This truculent dictum—happily an extra-judicial utter- 
ance of the learned judge who has delivered himself of it—does not 
in the least touch them. They feel that it is as though a deaf man 
should revile the portentous folly of all who are moved with concord 
of sweet sounds: as though a blind man should proscribe the 
pictorial art as idle daubing. They feel that the exact contrary is 
true; that a man who can wholly occupy his mind with such things 
—even though he put money in his purse thereby—must be ‘a poor 
kind of creature ;’ because precisely in proportion to our elevation in 
the scale of being is our inability to appease with finite husks the 
infinite hunger that isin us. To such I especially address myself 
in what I am about to write. I shall endeavour to put myself in 
their place, to see with their eyes, to feel with their sentiments. I 
say to them, Setting aside altogether the stock arguments—if I may 
so speak—usually relied upon by Christian apologists, prescinding 
from the ‘evidences’ usually adduced in favour of what is called 
‘revealed’ religion—arguments and evidences which you ex hypo- 
thesi find insufficient—let us consider what is left of Christianity. 
Does it necessarily collapse without these props? Or do its essential 
verities rest upon a basis of adamant, against which the dynamite of 
physicists, historians, and critics is powerless ? 

Now what do we mean by Christianity? I suppose we may say 
with Dr. Johnson that it means the religion of Christians. But 
there are so many kinds of Christians! Not to speak of the 
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ephemeral sects which every day brings forth in England and 
America :— 

Unfinished things, one knows not what to call, 

Their generation’s so equivocal! 
—there are, let us say, Catholic Christians, Greek Christians, Angli- 
can Christians, there are Nestorians and Monophysites, Wesleyan 
Methodists, and Congregationalists. What have all these in common? 
They have this, at all events, in common with one another, and with 
most other varieties of the Christian religion,—that they regard 
baptism as a solemn initiation into Christianity—baptism adminis- 
tered, according to Christ’s injunction, in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Christianity is primarily 
Theism. It is, in its simplest reduction, the doctrine concerning 
God summed up in the baptismal formula—the most ancient 
and, in a sense, the most authoritative, of all its formulas—the 
acceptance of which has, from the first, been required as a condition 
of admission into the Christian Society. Let us consider then, in 
the first place, what is left of Christian Theism. 

It cannot be denied that, in the present day, Theism is very 
widely called in question. I say advisedly ‘called in question.’ 
There are, of course, those who proclaim dogmatically, ‘ There is no 
God.’ But they are found usually, if not exclusively, in the dregs 
of the intellectual world. Atheism, in the proper sense, is not 
very widespread, nor intellectually very considerable. Agnosticism, 
certainly, is both. It may be aggressive or reticent, developed or 
inchoate. It may be the result of thought, or a mere manifestation 
of what George Eliot calls ‘that unlimited right of private haziness,’ 
which many persons apparently consider the most precious portion 
of their intellectual heritage. I remember that the late Dr. Ward 
upon one occasion, when arguing upon some point of theology, 
thought well, according to his excellent practice, to begin with the 
beginning, and so proposed to his opponent the question: ‘ By the 
way, to start with, do you believe in God?’ The answer was, ‘ What 
God? The God of your Catholic teachers? Certainly not. But 
I don’t deny that behind phenomena there may be something of 
which we know, and can know nothing. Phenomena and their 
relations would seem to imply as much.’ It would be an error to 
suppose that such a way of thinking is confined to the learned. 
I believe that the general mind is largely clouded with this doubt. 
It darkens the dim intellects, and thwarts the dull lives of millions 
who could give no coherent account of it. At the beginning of 
the century Rivarol pronounced impiety the greatest of indiscretions. 
Now ‘ society’ not only tolerates, but even relishes, its most full- 
flavoured manifestations. Fifty years ago, Emerson noted ‘ polite 
bows to God in the newspapers’ as an English trait. Now, the one 
thing which our journals, delivering their ‘ brawling judgments un- 
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ashamed, on all things, all day long,’ are agreed upon, is to ignore 
the Judge of all the earth. Sir Robert Peel said, upon a well-known 
oceasion, ‘Take my word for it, it is not prudent to trust yourself to 
a man who does not believe in God and in a future life after death.’ 
What would Mr. Gladstone now say to such a sentiment? Nay, is 
there any member of either House of Parliament, not excepting the 
Right Reverend Bench, who would endorse it? But I need not dwell 
further upon what must be plain to every competent observer. Let 
me rather go on to inquire what are the special causes of this 
movement of coutemporary thought. 

They seem to me to be mainly two—one physical and the other 
metaphysical. I cannot doubt that the abounding Agnosticism of 
the day is largely due to that stupendous advance of the experimental 
sciences, usually and justly reckoned a distinctive glory of the nine- 
teenth century, and to the absorbing devotion to them so generally 
displayed. And this is natural enough. For these sciences dwell 
in the sphere of physical uniformity. They are nothing but a know 
ledge of the relative. Hence the tendency of professors of physics— 
the faculty of thought being, like the dyer’s hand, subdued to what it 
works in—to shut out the idea of a First Cause ; a tendency described 
with equal vigour and accuracy by the great English poet of the last 
century, in words breathing true prophetic inspiration :— 

Make Nature still encroach upon His plan, 
And shove Him off as far as e’er we can, 
Thrust some mechanic cause into His place, 
Or bind in matter and diffuse in space, 

Or, at one bound, o’erleaping all His laws, 
Make God man’s image: man the final cause. 


Existence presents two problems—the how and the why. To ex- 
plain the how of things, we must discover these uniformities of se- 
quence or co-ordination which we call their laws. That is the province 
of physics. And with all that is beyond that, physical science, as 
such, is not concerned. It traces for us links—more or fewer—in the 
chains of phenomena. But it cannot go farther than that uniform 
succession of antecedents and consequents. It cannot reach the 
innermost foundation of things, nor confer upon us a knowledge of 
their essence, or of their origin. It can no more reveal to us the 
source of the movement innate in the molecule, than it can explain 
the dialectic evolution of thought. These problems belong to a 
different order. Now unquestionably, as I had occasion to insist at 
length some time ago, in controversy with Professor Huxley, the 
masters of physical science often display a desire, and more than a 
desire, to bring everything within its boundaries. Perhaps no one 
has exhibited this characteristic more signally than Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who excludes free spontaneity from all spheres of life, and 
imposes everywhere the same mechanical ‘necessity —what he is 
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pleased to call necessity—which rules in the domain of physical or 
chemical forces. No one acquainted with my writings will suppose 
me likely to contravene the authority of experimental science within 
its proper department. But it seems to me that one of the most 
crying needs of the day is to repel the aggressions of its professors upon 
provinces of thought absolutely beyond their jurisdiction. 

Physics is wholly the science of the senses. It is not in the least 
concerned with what the late Mr. Lewes called the metempirical. The 
chemist who denies that the Ultimate Reality can be known because 
he does not find it in his crucibles and retorts, the astronomer who 
preaches the same gospel of nescience, because when he sweeps 
the heavens with his telescope he sees no God there, are really like 
deaf men who should question the fact of sound because they cannot 
smell it. I must be permitted to say that the naturalism, the 
positivism, the materialism so confidently preached in the name 
of ‘science, appear to me merely an insurrection against reason. 
The theory of the universe which reduces universal causation to 
the pullings and pushings of the final particles of matter, and 
which we are so often called upon to believe—under pain, as it 
were, of intellectual reprobation—offers unspeakably greater difficul- 
ties to the intellect than any form of Theism with which I am ac- 
quainted. It seems to me that Mr. Carlyle was well warranted in 
ranking the cult of the new deity, Mechanism, below the superstitions - 
of medieval sorcery. Surely if any fact stands out as beyond question, 
it is this: that every part of the objective universe, when examined, 
is found to be intelligible. Reason everywhere—in the microcosm of 
the leaf and the macrocosm of the fixed stars, and in the mind of man— 
that is the lesson of every page of Nature’s book. And does not 
this point to the Supreme Cause as Objective Reason? Does not the 
intelligibility of the world imply an intelligent Author of the world? 
Is it not against reason to believe that the unintelligible is the pri- 
mary source of the intelligible? ‘ He that formed the eye shall He 
not see?’ asked the Hebrew poet. But now we are told that the 
eye formed itself; that this most exquisite piece of mechanism has 
insensibly developed from a sensitive membrane. Natural selection, 
we are assured, has transformed a simple apparatus, formed of an 
optic nerve, clothed with pigment, and covered with a transparent 
tissue, to that admirable instrument of vision called the eye. Well, 
let us suppose that this is so, as I, for my part, have no difficulty in 
believing. And pray, how does it tell against the Divine induction ? 
May we not rather apply to it the words which Geoffroy St.-Hilaire 
used of the succession of species, and see in it ‘ one of the most glorious 
manifestations of creative power and a fresh motive for admiration 
and love’? Surely this is a more reasonable hypothesis than that. 
which explains so marvellous a development by chance or blind 
necessity. 
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Natural selection! Let me say another word upon that topic 
before I pass on. Who that has given attention to the great 
question of evolution, so much discussed of late years, does not re- 
member the unbounded confidence with which the mechanical theory 
of species was advanced by ultra-Darwinians? I mean the theory 
which explained the type as a sort of mosaic put together by the 
hazard of external circumstances, as a fortuitous aggregation of 
characteristics, produced in isolation, one after another, by selection 
or habit. But it was pointed out that the very facts—experience 
itself—force us to recognise the regular correlation of the characteris- 
tics appertaining to the type of a species, and that this is absolutely 
fatal to the mechanical principle of explanation. Recognise—and you’ 
cannot help recognising, unless you are theory-blind—recognise the 
law of correlation, and you must also recognise the fact that every 
individual modification of importance is directly linked to a system 
of correlative modifications. And such recognition makes an end of 
that hypothesis of indeterminate variability, resting upon purely for- 
tuitous influences, which furnishes a basis for the merely mechanical 
concept of the two forms of selection. Is it reasonable to ask us to 
regard as fortuitous a totality of correlative modifications producing 
themselves in the most different’ parts of the organism and preserv- 
ing among themselves the same relation? It is unreasonable. The 
only rational explanation is to be found in the doctrines of Final Causes 
and Directive Intelligence. And if this be so, St. Paul was right 
when he talked of 76 yvwordv tod Ocod—that which is known of God 
—and declared that the visible universe manifests His power and 
Godhead: and our modern physicists are wrong when they preach 
agnosticism. 

But here we are met by a metaphysical argument, which has 
obtained wide currency. Its source is in the philosophy of Kant ; 
or rather in a section of that philosophy taken apart from the 
totality. Kant, unquestionably, was a Theist. As unquestionably 
he insists that no unity of thought and being is knowable save the 
unity of experience, and that this is the sole realisation, cognisable 
by the speculative reason, of the ideal to which men have ascribed the 
name of God. This is the principle which, filtrated through Sir 
William Hamilton and Dean Mansel, serves as the foundation for the 
agnosticism of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Now is it true that the prin- 
ciple of causality cannot take us beyond the limits of experience? 
that it is of purely subjective value? It would be out of place for 
me here to enter upon a metaphysical discussion. And, indeed, the 
subject would demand a dissertation, or rather a volume, for its 
adequate treatment. I must content myself with indicating in the 
fewest words how the argument seems to me to lie. I admit, then, 
that the subject imposes its own form on knowledge and makes it 
subjective. I deny that subjectivism necessarily follows from this. 
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The phenomena of the external world are not merely abstract signs, 
like algebraic symbols. They are instinct with life: they obey law: 
they are disposed in a wonderful order. The life, the law, the order 
demand explanation. And for this explanation the principle of 
causality is necessary. It has been admirably pointed out by Dr. 
Martineau that ‘we ourselves are the only cause of whose mode of 
action we have immediate knowledge, through inner intuition,’ and 
that ‘it is... by an @ priori axiom of the understanding that we 
apply the causal relation to the external world.’' Hence we attain to 
the cognition of a Cause whereof the universe is an effect : an Ultimate 
Cause—an infinity of causes is an absurdity—which is not a pheno- 
menon, and which is, therefore, beyond the range of sensible experi- 
ence—a Cause which is cawsa sui, its essence involving self-existence. 
I take it that Mr. Spencer would be, to some extent,’ with me here. 
Writing in this Review four years ago, he declared it absolutely cer- 
tain that we are ‘ ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed.’ I find it difficult to reconcile this 
declaration with his dictum in First Principles, that ‘the Absolute 
cannot, in any manner or degree, be known, in the strict sense of 
knowing.’ Surely to know with absolute certainty the Being, the 
Causal Energy, the Omnipotence, the Eternity of the Absolute, is to 
know, in the strictest sense, a great deal about it. Add to this, as 
Mr. Spencer enjoins us to do, that the universe is obedient to law, 
and that this law is beneficent, and you have a doctrine singularly 
like that with which the Apostles’ Creed opens—‘ I believe in God 
the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth.’ 

Reason seems a sure thing. Its conclusions are unimpeachable. 
But they leave us cold. ‘God as God,’ Feuerbach has well said, 
‘the infinite, universal, non-anthropomorphic Being of the under- 
standing, has no more significance in religion than a fundamental 
general principle has for a special science ; it is merely the ultimate 
point of support as it were, the mathematical point of religion.’ 
Objective Reason, Eternal Energy, Supreme Cause, Absolute Being, 
Perfect Personality—these conceptions, august as they are, by no 
means suffice for the needs either of our intellect or of our emotions. 
We want, in Kant’s happy phrase, ‘a God that can interest us.’ 
Our conceptions of Him are, and cannot keep from being, anthropo- 
morphic :* that is to say, they are conditioned by the essential limits 
of our nature. It may, in a sense, be said, that we incarnate God by 
a necessity of our intellectual and spiritual existence. ‘ Humanity,’ 


1 A Study of Religion, i. 200. 

? He tells us that the idea of self-existence is ‘literally unthinkable.’ I venture 
to think he is here the victim of intellectual confusion. The mode of self-existence 
does, indeed, transcend thought and conception. The fact does not, for it has been 
thought and conceived by multitudes of philosophers. 

® As Aristotle points out: Ta el3n raév Gedy Apopuolovew éavrois of EvOpwroi (Pol, i. 2) 
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observes M. Renan—who irresistibly reminds me, from time to time, 
of Balaam, the son of Beor—‘ Humanity will have a God at once 
finite and infinite, real and ideal. It loves the ideal, but it will have 
that ideal personified. It will have a God-man.’ This truth is 
writ large on every page of the history of religions. Of the endless 
Oriental avatars I need not speak. But perhaps we seldom 
realise how familiar the idea of Divine emanations was to the 
Hellenic mind. Hence it was that philosophers found small diffi- 
culty in reconciling the popular polytheism with that conception 
of the Divine Unity to which many of them had attained. The in- 
ferior deity, emanating from the Supreme Principle, made that union 
between the absolute and the relative, between abstract being and. 
the sensible world, for which there is so unquenchable a longing in 
the human heart. The claim of Christianity is definitively to satisfy 
this longing. It presents Christ to the world as ‘the image of the 
invisible God,’ in whom the eternally ideal has become the historically 
real: the Adyos @eios, the thought of the Infinite and Eternal, made 
flesh and dwelling among us: the realisation of the Divine will in 
the moral and religious order: ‘ the desire of all nations.’ Will this 
claim any longer stand? Is that, too, left of Christianity? Or is it 
true that ‘the good Lord Jesus has had his day ’? 

Let us consider it. In the first place, what do we really know 
about Jesus Christ? It is certain that such a Teacher did actually 
evil and die eighteen hundred years ago, and that the results of His 
life and death are with us to this day, in the religion which bears 
His name. Christianity is a fact in the world’s history: ce fait 
fécond, unique, grandiose, M. Renan calls it: certainly not too 
strongly. What is the explanation of this fact? Christianity is a 
comparatively modern word. They spoke originally of ‘the kingdom 
of God’ or ‘the Church.’ What was it that, so to speak, made 
the Christian Church? If I may quote words of my own, ‘It 
was assuredly no system or theory, most assuredly no exhibition of 
thaumaturgic power, which attracted men to Jesus Christ, but the 
irresistible influence of soul upon soul. To those who forsook all, 
and took up their cross and followed Him, He exhibited no set of 
doctrines, no code of laws, but Himself, as being, in very deed, that 
truth which is the supreme desire of the soul. The gospel which 
St. Paul, in an undoubtedly genuine letter, declares himself to have 
delivered to the disciples at Corinth, was no catalogue of dogmas, but 
the manifestation of a Person, who claimed for Himself the heart of 
man, to reign there as in His proper throne.’* All this is absolutely 
beyond question, whatever view we take of the date, authorship, and 
authority of the documents which make up the New Testament. 
‘The person of Christ, in whom, as they believed, dwelt all the 


* Chapters in European History, i. 55. As to the relative worth of the sources 
of evidence concerning the teaching of Christ, see p. 52 of the same volume, 
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fulness of the Godhead bodily, was all in all to those early disciples, 
and was the direct source whence they derived their rule of life, in 
its highest and lowest details.’ And as it was in the first age of 
Christianity, so has it been throughout the ages since. Amid all 
mutations of the social order, in all diversities of physical environment, 
through all our political and intellectual revolutions, the life lived 
‘in loveliness of perfect deeds’ has been the supreme standard and 
the great exemplar of the foremost races of the world: the imitation 
of Christ has been a never-failing fount ofall that has been noblest in 
individual action, of all that has been most precious in moral civilisa- 
tion. Of His fulness have eighteen centuries received, each finding 
in Him the ideal to satisfy their differing aspirations: the character 
answering to their loftiest conceptions: the perfect and all-sufficient 
standard of right thought and right doing. What a colossal fact is 
this, compelling us to exclaim with the Roman soldier, who stood 
beside Him in His supreme humiliation, ‘Truly this was the Son of 
God.’ There is that in us—we cannot rid ourselves altogether of 
it, try how we may—that enforces us to see in great men and great 
deeds something divine. And what man so great as this? What 
deeds so great as His? And who, among the world’steachers makes 
such transcendent claims? ‘No man knoweth the Son, but the 
Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son: and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.’ ‘The brightness of the 
Father’s glory and the express image of His substance,’ says the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The revealer of that attribute 
of the Infinite and Eternal, of which our eyes discern but imperfect 
evidence in the sensible universe, full of suffering as in the transitory 
present, so in the boundless past and the boundless future: for by 
Him ‘ the kindness and love’ of the Supreme appeared. I do not say 
that He has given us a metaphysical solution of that heart-bewilder- 
ing, soul-subduing problem of evil; but at all events He has miti- 
gated its severity by His manifestation of the infinite compassion of 
the Divine Father. Christianity has been called ‘Stoicism plus a 
legend.’ But what a legend! The crucifix its symbol, and ‘Sic Deus 
dilexit mundum’ its interpretation ! 

Conjecture of the worker by the work. 

Is there strength there? Enough. Intelligence ? 

Ample. But goodness in a like degree ? 

Not to the human eye, in the present state: 

An isoscele deficient in the base. 

What lacks there of perfection fit for God 

But just the instance, which this tale supplies, 

Of love without a limit? So is strength, 

So is intelligence ; let love be so, 

Unlimited in its self-sacrifice, 

Then is the tale true, as God stands complete. 


Beyond the tale I reach into the dark, 
Feel what I cannot see, and so faith stands. 
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‘In a world where “ men sit and hear each other groan, where but 
to think is to be full of sorrow,” it is hard,’ Mr. John Morley allows, 
‘to imagine a time when we shall be indifferent to that sovereign 
legend of Pity.’® Hard indeed! What is left of Christianity, do 
we ask? Christ is left. At this moment His will is the strongest 
spiritual force energising throughout the world. Now, as for eigh- 
teen centuries, the children of men need but touch the hem of His 
garment to be made whole of whatsoever disease they have. Who 
can believe that He shall ever be numbered among the dead gods? 
Nay, He is alive for evermore, an ‘ ideal of humanity now valid for 
all men, at all times, and throughout all worlds.’® ‘The good Lord 
Jesus has had his day.’ ‘Had?’ the sister replies, ‘Had? has it 
come? It has only dawned; it will come by-and-by.’ In the 
‘young child with Mary his mother,’ mankind will ever more and 
more discern the noblest, the most elevating of types; will find an 
inexhaustible fount of tenderness, of purity, the one well of life in the 
desert of existence. The Man of Sorrows will reign from the Tree 
over an everlasting kingdom, and with a dominion that endureth 
throughout all ages. We have His own word for it—neither was 
guile found in His lips—‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
word shall not pass away.’ 

But external nature and human history are not our only sources 
of knowledge. The first fact about me is that I—the thinking being 
—exist. That is the most certain of all my certitudes, the one reality 
of which it is impossible for me to doubt: and it is the true starting- 
point of all philosophy. The fleeting phenomena of consciousness 
are bound together and made intelligible by the ego, which manifesting 
itself in and through them, declares that it abides among all changes, 
and does not change with them. By the same intellectual power we 
affirm the reality of the non-ego, of a world of sense and matter 
which is something more permanent than the phenomena dealt with 
by science. This process of objective affirmation is a primary fact of 
our intellectual life, revealing to us the ego and the non-ego as 
things in themselves. A permanent self and the unity of self-con- 
sciousness are the essential foundations of all philosophy, properly so 
called: of every rational account of man. Now one of the primary 
facts of consciousness is the feeling of ethical obligation. It isa fact 
abundantly verifiable, its simplest expression being ‘Thou oughtest’ ; 
and it is the starting-point of morality. It is as real, as undeniable, 
unless we choose to close the eyes of our understanding (than which 
nothing is easier) as is the fact of sense-perception. As surely as 

5 Compromise, p. 156. Mr. Morley adds, ‘We have but to incorporate it in some 
wider gospel of Justice and Progress.’ By all means—if he can find one. I venture to 
doubt if it has been revealed to him by his ‘spiritual fathers,’ as he calls them 
(Rousseau, i. 5), the philosophes of the last century. 

® Kant, Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, p. 76 (Rosenkranz’s 
edition). 
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consciousness reveals to me, in the ordinary exercise of my faculties, 
myself, and an objective world not myself, so surely does it reveal to 
me, through the feeling of moral obligation, myself and a Higher 
than I, to whom that obligation binds me. This, as Kant deemed, 
is the surest revelation of the Divine. ‘ Ethic,’ he writes, ‘ issues 
inevitably in religion, by extending itself to the idea of a sovereign 
moral Lawgiver, in whose will that is the end of creation, which at 
the same time can be, and ought to be, man’s chief end.’? And 
here the great philosopher of these latter days does but express, in 
his own language, what has been delivered, in divers manners, by the 
world’s spiritual teachers, in all ages and of all creeds. Here, too, 1 
find, as it seems to me, the answer to Kant’s own doctrine that the 
nature of God is not the object of experience. I venture to say that 
he takes experience in too narrow a sense. We must take it in its 
totality. We must accept the testimony of our whole being. And 
surely we have experience of God through our moral nature. Con- 
sider the emotional element in ethics. ‘The wicked fleeth when no 
man pursueth.’ No man pursueth. From whom, then, does he flee? 
Why does he feel that he disobeys the moral law at his peril? It 
is because conscience reveals to him the Supreme Reality as a Law- 
giver: because it is borne in upon him that he is at variance with 
the nature of things, with the moral order of the universe—which is 
but another name for God. ‘The moral law,’ Dr. Martineau has justly 
observed, ‘first reaches its integral meaning when seen as impersonated 
in a Perfect Mind, which communicates it to us, and lends it power over 
our affections, sufficient to draw us into Divine communion.’* Conso- 
nant with this is the teaching of Plato in the Meno, that even ordinary 
virtue, which has the praise of men, is of Divine inspiration. Every 
impulse after good, every thought in which we forget ourselves, 
every action in which we sacrifice ourselves, is an influx of the Divine 
spirit into our spirits. The direct revelation of the personal God is 
that which is made to the personality of man. Spiritus Domini 
replevit orbem. This is that Wisdom-——Sancta Sophia—whereof the 
Son of Sirach speaks, that ‘in all ages, entering into holy souls, 
maketh them friends of God and prophets.’ ‘I believe in the Holy 
Ghost.’ Surely this is left of Christianity. Surely it stands as 
firmly now as it did eighteen hundred years ago. How can it pass 
away? We have ‘the witness in ourselves.’ Hst Deus in nobis. ‘So 
long as there is in the human heart one fibre to vibrate to the sound of 
what is true, pure, and honest, so long as the instinctively pure soul 
prefers purity to life, so long as there are found friends of truth to 
sacrifice their repose to science, friends of goodness to devote them- 
selves to useful and holy works of mercy, woman-hearts to love what- 

* Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, Vorrede zur ersten Auflage, 


p. 6 (Rosenkranz’s edition). 
* A Study of Religion, ii. 29. The italics are mine, 
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ever is worthy, beautiful, and pure, artists to render it by sound and 
colour and inspired accents—so long God will live in us. Est Deus 
in nobis.’ ® 

It appears to me, then, that external nature, human history, and 
our own consciousness, harmonise clearly with that conception con- 
cerning the Infinite and Eternal which is of the essence of Christi- 
anity.!° The genesis of that conception, although, no doubt, an 
interesting topic of historical inquiry, is of no moral or religious 
importance whatever. It is enough that Christianity possesses the 
conception, and that it is true. It will, however, be said: That is 
all very well; but Christianity, as it comes before us, means a great 
deal more than that: it is not merely a religion: it has become a 
theology: there is our difficulty. Well, the difficulty is by no means 
a new one. 


Formerly (says St. Hilary), the word of the Lord, ‘Go and teach all nations, 
baptising them in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,’ was 
enough for the faithful. . . . But now, through the faults of heretics and blasphe- 
mers, we are compelled to do what is not permitted: to scale the lofty peaks: to 
express the inexpressible: to presume beyond what is given to us. Instead of 
accomplishing by faith alone what had been commanded us—to adore the Father, 
to venerate with Him the Son, to be filled with the Holy Ghost—we are compelled 
to elevate our humble language to the point of making it tell forth the ineffable, 
and are enforced to fault by the fault of others, so that what should have 
remained shrouded in the religion of souls, is exposed to the peril of human 
language." 


So this champion of orthodoxy—the author, as seems most pro- 
bable, of the Athanasian Creed—a witness beyond suspicion. I can 
well believe that his words, coming to us across fifteen centuries, 
will awake an echo in many ingenuous minds. ‘ We have no sort of 
objection,’ I fancy I hear them say, ‘to adore the Father, to 
venerate the Son, and to be filled with the Holy Ghost. But theo- 
logical determinations, ecclesiastical theses, in a word the whole vast 
accretion of dogma! That is precisely our real difficulty. And if we 
excise all that from Christianity, should we not perform a mortal 
operation upon the religion itself?’ 

Yes, undoubtedly, I think you would. I think, moreover, you 
would be a fool for your pains. Nothing is so stupid as an anachro- 
nism. Christianity comes before us ‘rich with the spoils of time.’ 
We may take it or leave it. But if we cannot take it as it is, with 
its doctrines and its traditions, we had better leave it. It is hard 


® Renan, Nouvelles Etudes d Histoire Religieuse, p. 531. 
10 It must not be supposed that I am endeavouring to prove the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity by appealing to the facts of physical nature, history, and consciousness. 
I am merely contending, for the purposes of this argumentum ad hominem, that 
there is nothing in those facts inconsistent with the theistic conception of Christianity, 
but that, on the contrary, they harmonise with it. 

" De Trinitate, 1. ii. ¢. 1. 
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to imagine anything less satisfactory than the results attained by 
the method called rationalistic. Why socalled? ‘ Well, I suppose 
God knows, I don’t.’ For it seems to me extremely irrational. 
Consider, for example, the New Life of Jesus, with which Herr 
Strauss some time ago favoured the world. His object there is to 
disengage what he calls the ‘legendary’ from the historic Christ. 
And what an astral phantom is the result! What a thing of shreds 
and patches! What an incoherent mixture of dubiety and dogma- 
tism! Primitive Christianity in this nineteenth century? You 
might as well try to return to the primitive fig-leaf. Better to 
make the best of Catholic fulness and of modern sartorial art. I 
do not, of course, deny that we.may sometimes find difficulties 
in reeonciling the positions of theology with the exigencies of 
reason. But it seems to me that we may fairly discount those 
difficulties, if we cannot answer them. For what is a dogma philo- 
sephically considered? It is the result of several factors. There is 
the original idea, there is the concrete image, and there is the logical 
deduction. Ideas have a life of their own: they germinate in the 
human mind: they assimilate nutriment from all sides. They are 
like the language in which they find expression: so long as they are 
living they change. They, in fact, obey the great law of evolution. 
There is something in us which compels us to reduce to system the 
various aspects of truth. But our synthesis must necessarily be im- 
perfect. ‘Verba sequuntur non modum essendi qui est in rebus,’ 
says Aquinas, ‘sed modum essendi secundum quod in nostra cogi- 
tatione sunt.’ To which we must add that human language has an 
essentially physical, sensual, materialistic character. This is apparent 
from comparative philology. What, indeed, if we weigh the matter 
well, is a word but a phonetic notation of the psychological state in 
which we are placed by phenomena affecting our organism? Words 
now most abstract had originally a concrete signification. And so our 
philosophical and theological theories, expressed in words, what are 
they but imitations of the inimitable? Those bold and large for- 
mulas which we call dogmas are essential to any teaching which has 
to act upon the masses of men. Doctrine is the vertebration of 
religion. Still it must be ever remembered that ‘ Christian teaching 
professes to be symbolical and an economy of divine things. Every 
article of faith must be construed according to the sense of Goethe’s 
line: ‘ Alles Vergiingliche ist nur ein’ Gleichniss.”’!? ‘The best in 
this kind are but shadows.’ ‘All here below is symbol and dream.’ 
Considerations of this kind may be of a twofold use. They may serve 
to curb the ‘ licence of affirmation’ about divine things in which some 
of us are too prone to indulge: to check us when we are tempted to 
speak of the Infinite and Eternal as if He were a deeply read theo- 
logian, an infallible Inquisitor, an inerrant casuist, a‘ magnified non- 
2 Ancient Religion and Modern Thought, p. 235. 
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natural ’ Pope, and not so very non-natural after all. They may help 
others to transcend difficulties which they cannot solve—possibly 
from deficiency of knowledge or of dialectical skill—and to use as 
‘human nature’s daily food’ the great spiritual verities presented 
in the formulas of inherited Christianity. It has been strikingly 
observed by a powerful French writer—no divine, but a man of the 
world, well known as a novelist and a critic— 

C’était la paix, cependant, ce dogme, et la communion avec les grands génies qui 
ont cru. Un philosophe sincére avoue son impuissance 4 répondre autrement que 
par des hypothéses aux questions d'origine et de finalité. La religion est une 
hypothése entre vingt autres. Elle a suffi a un Pascal, et & un Malebranche, . . 
S’ils ne s’étaient pas trompés, cependant ? '* 


To conclude. Christianity is one thing. Popular conceptions 
of it are another. As I have insisted, all our conceptions of 
spiritual truth are based on data supplied by our mode of existence, 
by our internal perceptions. That is to say, they are more or 
less anthropomorphic. It is a question of more or less. We all 
start, as children, with most human views of divine things. And 
the vast multitude of men remain all their lives children, in this 
respect: children in understanding, although in virtue they may 
attain ‘unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.’ Fetishes, of one kind or another, these must 
have. Why should they not? ‘Omnis cognitio est secundum modum 
cognoscentis,’ observes Aquinas. The wildest legend of the saints 
current among Spanish or Neapolitan peasants is but the vesture in 
which the popular imagination has clothed some spiritual truth, has, 
so to speak, dramatised it and put it on the stage. The most re- 
volting form of the ‘ blood and fire’ gospel howled forth by British 
Salvationists may serve to render deepest verities concerning 
human sin and divine compassion apprehensible to gross and vulgar 
minds. Professor Tyndall stands aghast at ‘the more grotesque forms 
of the theological.’ I dare say he has cause. But why trouble one- 
self about them? My contention is that there is no more reason in 
the nineteenth century, than there was in the first, why the message 
of Christianity should not be received by ‘ men of good will ’—to such 
is its peace offered: ‘ pax hominibus bone voluntatis.’ That it affords 
us a complete explanation of the scheme of things, who pretends? We 
know in part and we prophesy in part ; we see through a glass darkly: 
‘ per speculum et in enigmate.’ Mystery encompasses us everywhere. 
‘ Lost in the infinite immensity of space, of which I know nothing 
and you know nothing, I am ina terrible ignorance of all things.’ 
Yes, of the least things as of the greatest ; of the latest and most 
ephemeral, as of the oldest and most enduring. The mystery which 
a single anthill contains is as insoluble as the mystery of the solar 
system. Add to this that, if we escape from the prison of the senses, 


18 Pau Bourget, Hssaie de Psychologie contemporaine, p. 83. 
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if we penetrate to the noumenal, great and small, past and present, 
are words devoid of meaning. What are space and time but mere forms 
of sensibility ? ‘ Qui démélera cet embrouillement ? Humiliez-vous, 
raison impuissante: taisez-vous, nature imbécile: apprenez votre 
condition véritable, que vous ignorez. Ecoutez Dieu!’ Call Chris- 
tianity a chapel in the infinite, if you will. Still it is a sacred 
shrine where life and death are transfigured for us, where we may 
gaze into the eternal realms of Spirit and Deity, where wise and 
learned, foolish and ignorant, alike, may handle everlasting realities, 
and realise in their deepest experience the powers of the world to 
come. ‘ Quam terribilis est locus iste! non est hic aliud nisi domus 
Dei, et porta celi.’ ; 
W. S. LiLLy. 
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